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Articte I.—THE FIRST DOCUMENT OF GENESIS. 


The Mosaic Cosmogony. By C. W. Goopwix, M. A. ; being 
one of the “ Essays and Reviews.” Reprinted in Recent 
Inquiries in Theology. Boston: Walker, Wise & Company. 


On taking up Mr. Goodwin’s Essay on the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony, we expected to find, if no new thought, at least an 
able summing up of the results of biblical and scientific in- 
quiry concerning that interesting subject. Such a work is 
needed. The discussion of the Mosaic Cosmogony has been 
prosecuted so long, so enthusiastically, and so thoroughly, that, 
in the minds of advanced students, its main points may be 
considered as settled ; and a faithful summing up would be a 
powerful argument for the truth of Revelation and for the 
inspiration of the sacred writings. Great was our surprise and 
disappointment, therefore, when, after passing over our au- 
thor’s recapitulation of geological discoveries and of the ac- 
count in Genesis, his answer to the long exploded theory of 
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Dr. Buckland and his strictures on that of Hugh Miller, we 
read a few short paragraphs in vindication of considering the 
Mosaic Cosmogony as “the speculation of some Hebrew Des- 
cartes or Newton,” and found ourselves suddenly at the end! 

Such essays as this of Mr. Goodwin have long since lost their 
interest to scholars on this side of the Atlantic. We are too 
familiar with the outlines of geology and with the general 
discussion of the points at issue between science and the Bible 
to care to go over the “ oft-trodden ground” with each new 
writer who awakes to an interest in these subjects. The ele- 
ments of geology we leave to school-books. The questions of 
biblical criticism are answered, so far as the nature of the case 
will admit. The antagonists in the long controversy, which has 
taken place, are at present occupied in settling their personal 
grievances. The world will soon think no more of the discrep- 
ancies between Genesis and geology than of those between the 
Psalms of David and the system of Copernicus. A sound phi- 
lology has explained away these difficulties and has shown that 
there is no discrepancy between a just interpretation of the 
word of God and the revelations of genuine science. Such an 
essay as this of Mr. Goodwin is, therefore, behind the times, 
and reveals an unpardonable ignorance of the present attitude 
of the subject. It might have been considered very creditable 
in some respects, when Dr. Chalmers was a boy; but it is 
singularly incongruous with the ripe scholarship of a recent 
graduate of Cambridge University. 

We do not mean to be understood as saying that knowledge 
of geological science and of biblical criticism has permeated 
all classes of the community, and that there are none ‘who 
doubt or deny the harmonies between the two. On the con- 
trary, it will, probably, be long ere the conclusions, to which 
the leaders of scholarship have arrived, will find their way 
in popular form into the less intelligent classes of society. 
Meanwhile, such essays as this of Mr. Goodwin will still be 
written. New men will continually come forward, for whom 
the subject of the Cosmogony will be invested with all the 
charms of novelty. They will recite the rudiments of astron- 
omy and geology with praiseworthy correctness. They will 
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astonish their readers by their glib use of scientific terms. 
They will quote Bridgewater Treatises and Hugh Miller. 
They will go to work complacenily to refute old, exploded re- 
conciliation-theories, and finally will recommend some feeble, 
obsolete hypothesis as the only possible solution of the vexed 
question of the Days. The Christian Examiner will continue 
to urge the discoveries of geology against the authority of the 
Sabbath. The Westminster Review will still maintain that 
the Bible is a tissue of error and falsehood. Men of Mr. Good- 
win’s stamp will say with him that “ Theology, the science 
whose object is the dealing of God with man as a moral being, 
maintains but a shivering existence, shouldered and jostled by 
the sturdy growths of modern thought, and bemoaning itself 
for the hostility which it encounters.”* All this we naturally 
expect. The progress of one-sided, warped and obtuse in- 
tellects is generally jolting, straggling, reluctant, and recal- 
citrating. Srch was the style of infidel writing, when as- 
tronomy urge{ her new discoveries against the then-received 
interpretation of certain passages of scripture. Such will be 
the style of infidel, skeptical, and uninformed objectors, until a 
knowledge of the true principles of interpretation shall be 
so diffused that they can read for themselves the sublime har- 
monies between the revelation of God’s truth in nature and 
that unfolded in his written word. 

To determine and to apply the true principles of interpreta- 
tion is the great aim of sound biblical scholarship. It is only 
by such efforts that we may hope to arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the Bible and to repudiate the apparent discrepan- 
cies, which science may urge against it. But this work, so far, 
at least, as the question of the Cosmogony is concerned, has 
been already done; and students of nature and of the word of 
God unite in praising that marvelous consistency, which 
proves both accounts alike to be divine. If these results are 
nowhere presented in unique arrangement, they are no less 
patent to every one who has been familiar with the long and 
vigorous discussion of the question. What remains to be done 





* Recent Inquiries in Theology, p. 238. 
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is to strip from the argument all personal and controversial 
scaffolding, and to reveal it in its symmetry and power. What 
is the record in Genesis; and what has Science done to con- 
firm or to invalidate that record?—these are the simple ques- 
tions which we are called upon to answer. 

In endeavoring to answer these questions and to show how 
science has corroborated in a most striking and wonderful 
manner the record of the creation given in the Bible, we shall 
not speak with the authority of biblical or scientific scholar- 
ship. We wish not so much to attract attention to new 
thought as to present old thoughts in their proper order, rela- 
tion and emphasis. An ordinary knowledge of the past dis- 
cussion of the subject and an ordinary share of common sense 
are all the qualifications that our work demands. The reader 
will need neither Hebrew lexicon, nor glossary of scientific 
terms. 

Our essay naturally presents itself as a monograph on the 
first document of Genesis. 


It is well known that the researches of some of the most emi- 
nent biblical scholars have forced upon their minds the convie- 
tion that the book of Genesis, instead of being composed by 
a single author, is made up of divers documents, whose age 
and authorship are unknown, but which were collected and put 
together, with various additions, by Moses, and given to the 
children of Israel in his name.* Thus we have two distinct 
and separate accounts of the creation, two narratives of the 
deluge, and various genealogical lists. 

A remarkable feature runs through these several narratives 
and divides them into two sets or classes. In the first, the name 
of God is always written in the Hebrew, Exronm; in the 





* Astruc, surgeon to Louis XIV, first started this idea in a work, which ap- 
peared at Brussels in 1753, entitled Conjectures sur les Mémoires originausz, dont 
il paroit gue Moyse s'est servi pour composer le Livre de Genése. See also Hupfeld 
Die Quellen der Genesis und die Art Ihrer Zusammensetzung. Berlin, 1853; De- 
litzsch: die Genesis. Leipzig, 1853; Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, zweite Abtheilung, Bib- 
elurkunden ; and Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1857. Art. IV. 
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second, Yanven. The first of these two classes is considered 
as the primitive material, out of which the book of Genesis 
is made up. The second seems to have been added later as 
complementary to the former, or for the sake of forming the 
detached documents into one connected narrative. 

The comparative age of the two classes may be inferred 
from the evidence that ELonm was the name originally ap- 
plied to God by Adam and Eve and their descendants, while 
Yauven was not thus used until a later period. Thus 
Eve applies the name Yauven to her first-born son.* Not 





* Genesis iv, 1—literally: “I have gotten a man, even Yanven.” Luther 
in his first edition of the Pentateuch and New Testament, Wittenberg, 1523, trans- 
lates this passage: “ Ich habe den Mann des Herrn,” and explains it in the margin 
by saying: “whom Eve thought was the very same Seed the Lord had declared 
would crush the Serpent’s head.” In later editions he expresses the same 
idea more literally and with greater emphasis by the rendering: “den Mann, 
den Herrn,” The Peshito, or old Syriac version, is believed to sustain this render- 
ing and explanation. On the other hand, our English version reads: “I have 
gotten a man from the Lord.” Compare Bunsen’s Bibelwerk: “ Einen Mann 
habe ich mit des Ewigen Hiilfe gewonnen.” Gesenius maintains this rendering 
in his Thesaurus ; but the classification of the uses of ern there given is thought 
to show that he adopted this rendering on rationalistic rather than on philolog- 
ical grounds. Delitzsch (Genesis, p. 193) assumes the same rendering, but con- 
fessedly on rationalistic grounds. He says explicitly that grammatically the 
other rendering would be correct. Umbreit,a few months before his death, 
in conversation with the writer of this Article, remarked that he con- 
sidered the grammatical authority entirely opposed to the rendering of 
Bunsen, Delitzsch, and Gesenius; that the particle era in this instance was 
not a preposition, but a particle of emphasis and apposition. He, however, 
on rationalistic grounds, reversed the order of the objects, reading: “J 
have Yauven for my husband,” and explained this by the astonishment of Eve 
at the first birth. But when we consider that Adam and Eve must have been 
familiar with the phenomenon of birth among the beasts in the garden, that 
God had commanded them to “be fruitful and multiply,” and, above all, the 
part and interest that Adam had in his own son, it seems hardly probable that 
Eve should have so far overlooked her. relationship to Adam as to assert that 
Yanven was her husband. We have, then, the .strongest philological authority 
in favor of the rendering: “I have gotten a man, even YAHvEH.” 

If Yanveu be correctly rendered: “He, who will come,” “ The Coming One,” 
then it is natural that Eve should have applied this name to him whom she 
awaited as the promised Seed that should crush the Serpent’s head. Compare 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1857, Art. IV. 
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until the birth of Enos, does it appear to have been trans- 
ferred to God.* Nor was its full significance apprehended 
even then. The patriarchs did not employ this title. God 
says to Moses :—“I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, by the name of Ex Suappar, (God Almighty), 
but by my name Yanven, was I not known to them.”+ 
Not until Moses’s time was this name formally announced 
and recognized as the memorial name of God. When Moses 
inquires of God, upon Mount Horeb, by what name he shall 
proclaim him to the children of Israel, God answers :—‘ Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, Yanven, God of 
your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you: this is my name forever, 
and this is my memorial unto all generations.”{ While, 
therefore, the second class of documents in Genesis, or those in 
which the name Yanven occurs, are naturally referred to a 
later date, and the whole recension to the time and authorship 
of Moses, the older documents, in which the name ELoum is 
employed, may be referred to a remote antiquity, if indeed they 
were not handed down to later generations by our first parents 
themselves.§ 

The first of these most ancient documents is that which we 
are to consider—the oldest monument of literature, the story 
of the creation of the world and of man, the opening record of 
that revelation, which closes with a prophecy of new heavens 
and a new earth, and the exaltation of our fallen race, This 
document begins with the first verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis, and ends with the third verse of the second. 


A mere glance is sufficient to show that the document before 
us is preéminently religious in its character. 





* Genesis iv, 26. + Exodus vi, 3. ¢ Exodus iii, 15. 

§ The question whether ELonr was the original title employed by the Adam- 
ites, or merely a Hebrew translation from an earlier language, does not affect the 
argument. The fixed relations which these two names bear to each other, in the 
Hebrew text, is sufficient to determine the relative position of the documents, 
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It is important to call attention to this thought at the out- 
set, as in it we shall find the key to the correct interpretation 
of the record. The account of the creation, given in Genesis, 
has been regarded almost exclusively, both by biblical and sci- 
entific scholars, from the stand-point of physical science. 
Thus the important bearing of the religious character of this 
account upon the general discussion of the Mosaic Cosmog- 
ony has been lost sight of, or’ suppressed. 

At first sight, the opening document of Genesis would ap- 
pear to be the record of a revelation made to our first parents, 
and designed to lead them to the worship of the one true God. 
To guard against idolatry and polytheism, the most prominent 
objects in the physical universe are specified as the work of his 
hands; and, further, man is taught to regard them all as sub- 
servient to himself, not as superior to him, nor as proper ob- 
jects of worship. God is represented as a being above and in- 
dependent of the universe, creating and fashioning all things 
according to his will, but delighting himself in his creatures, 
and blessing them. Man is represented as the noblest work, 
and special favorite of God. Finally, to cherish in the heart of 
man the memory of his Creator, and those feelings of love 
and reverence toward God, which alone could sustain him in 
a right and happy life, one day in seven, in analogy with the 
divine example, is set apart as holy, for the worship of God. 
It was for these religious lessons, as repeated allusions to them 
show,* that Moses gave this ancient record to his countrymen, 
and placed it at the beginning of their sacred books. From 
the time of Moses until now, it has been regarded as sacred 
and inspired. Indeed so intense has been the faith of many in 
its inspiration, that it has been at various times believed to 
have been, even to the letter and pointing of the text, the im- 
mediate, personal work of the Holy Spirit. Thus scrupulous- 
ly guarded and revered, it has come to us down through the 
ages, perfect and intact; and Christians generally now regard 
it as the record of a divine revelation, written by an inspired 





* Exodus xx, 4, 11; Deuteronomy iv, 19; xvii, 3, etc. 
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writer, or selected and preserved by Moses, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. This document is, therefore, preéminently 
religious in its character. 

This leads us to an important criticism on the interpretation 
of the document: namely, that its language is not to be inter- 
preted as scientific language, but rather, unless it be a fiction or 
a poem, by those principles which regulate the ordinary use of 
language. That the narrative is not fictitious, we shall under- 
take to show hereafter. Is it, then, poetical, or a simple record 
of facts in the language of common life? 

The structure of the narrative is not poetical. There is no 
parallelism, no rhythm; and the refrain, which some would find 
in the successive recurrence of the phrase, “ And the evening 
and the morning were the first day,”—“ second day,” &c., 
would be equally natural, were the narrative considered as sim- 
ple historical prose. If it be said that language, at the time 
when this document was written, was too unformed to admit of 
rhythm or of parallelism, that is simply saying that the struc- 
ture of the narrative is not poetical. Since, then, there is no 
grammatical authority for calling the language of this docu- 
ment poetical, the only warrant for so doing, is to be sought on 
rationalistic grounds. 

Paulus considers the first chapter of Genesis as an ancient 
Sabbath-hymn, which owes its whole form and structure to the 
division of time into six days for labor, and a day of rest.* 
But is it not quite as rational to refer this division of time, 
which would otherwise be wholly unaccountable, to this most 
ancient record, as to refer the form and structure of the record 
to a practice not known to have existed before the record was 
made ? 

The only plausible pretext for assuming that the language of 
this document is poetical, is, that in certain instances it departs 
widely from the reality of things. Thus, the heavens, or fir- 
mament, are considered as solid; above the firmament are wa- 
ters; in the firmament are set the heavenly bodies; the moon 





* Knapp’s Christian Theology, § xxx. 
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is called a great light, and the stars are mentioned loosely, as- 


if inferior to the moon; the Deity has a bodily form, in which 
he creates man; he speaks in commanding, gives names, re- 
views and approves, works each day from morning until night 
like an architect, rests from weariness, and rejoices in the com- 
pletion of his great work.* All these points may be made out, 
by a critical inspection of the text; and many would seek to 
excuse them by referring them to the license of poetry. But 
such departures from reality are no evidence of poetry. They 
characterize the prose of primitive nations, the language of 
children, and even that of our own every-day life. In general, 
such language conforms to the appearances of things, but nei- 
ther in its origin nor in its object, is it poetical. 

It has been often said that poetry is older than prose; and 
Dr. Blair would have us believe “that the first compositions, 
which were either recorded by writing, or transmitted by tra- 
dition, could be no other than poetical compositions.” It is 
true that the popular language of primitive nations in some 
prominent characteristics resembles that of poetry. Thus it 
describes the appearance rather than the reality of things; it 
personifies objects in nature, ascribing to them action and cor- 
responding powers; and, in speaking of mental operations or 
qualities, it invariably uses language appropriate to sensible 
objects. But there is a broad distinction to be noticed here. 
While the figurative language of poetry is properly that of im- 
agination, the language of primitive tribes is that of intellect. 
It expresses the actual judgments of their minds concerning 
facts in nature. Their judgments may have been hasty, their 
opinions formed without sufficient data, but they are judgments 
and honest opinions for all that. The old Greeks spoke of 
Helios as rising from the ocean, coursing through the sky, and 
setting behind the western gates. To them it was fact and or- 
dinary prose; to us it tastes of poetry. To talk of the sun 
standing still, and the earth moving round it, is prose to us— 
scientific truth. To the ancients—nay, to the moderns, as 





* Notes of lectures by Prof. J. W. Gibbs. 
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Galileo found to his cost—such language were imaginative 
even to insanity. It is only when referred to modern and ir- 
relevant standards that the popular language of primitive na- 
tions appears to be poetical or imaginative. Judged by its own 
true standard, it is seen at once to be simply the expression of 
the intellectual decisions of the age. y 

We have, then, no critical authority whatever for regarding 
the Mosaic account of the creation as a poetical description ; 
and hence we conclude that it is to be interpreted in accord- 
ance with those principles, which regulate the ordinary use of 


language. 


The import of this remark, as determining our stand- 
point of*interpretation, is seen in its bearings on the objection 
so frequently brought against the truthfulness of the narrative 
before us, that in certain points, some of which we have already 
cited, its language is not conformed to the reality of things. 
This objection arises from an incorrect notion of the nature and 
laws of language. 

Professor J. W. Gibbs, in an article on “The Truthfulness 
of Language Defended’* observes that “language originates 
from the common sense of mankind, is adapted to the common 
intelligence of the race, and is not to be judged of or restricted 
by scientific definitions, or subsequent scientific discoveries. 
It is concerned with actualities rather than with realities. 
The language of science is a departure from the language of 
common life.” It is important to keep in mind this distinction 
between the different kinds of language, and to remember that 
they differ in their nature, object, and, therefore, in the criteria 
by which they are to be judged. 

Thus, the language of science is precise and unyielding; it 
is formed for purposes of correct induction ; we censure it, if it 
leaves the slightest room for doubt or misunderstanding. It is 
so far a departure from the language of common life that phi- 
losophers are constantly obliged to coin new words, in order 





* Philological Studies, pp. 224-228, 
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adequately to express their thoughts ; and scientific or philo- 
sophical books are unintelligible to the masses of men. The 
language of poetry, on the other hand, is characterized by pos- 
itive license; its object is rather to please, and to move the 
feelings than to illuminate the intellect; hence, the imagina- 
tion is unbridled; gross departures from the reality of things 
are not merely tolerated, but demanded; and without these 
the poet would be as far from attaining his ends as the scien- 
tific man who indulged in them. Between these two extremes 
stands the language of common life, originating first for the 
wants and necessities of man, adapting itself to his conceptions 
of things, painting not merely the outlines of thought, but all 
the light and shade of feeling—now precise and simple, when 
clearness of expression is its object ; now adorning itself with the 
drapery of imagination ; now seeking to disguise itself under 
the mask of a double sense, by way of jest or actual deception ; 
often departing so widely from the reality of things that one 
would not suspect its meaning, unless he knew what the 
speaker “would be at,” but always expressing the thought 
without danger of mistake, when the speaker wishes to be un- 
derstood, and the hearer is willing to understand him. This 
freedom and flexibility constitutes the grace and charm of pop- 
ular discourse; it is always tolerated, not to say admired, when 
it does not interfere with the object of the speaker. Nor is it 
any part of the design of popular language to guard against 
the harmless, trivial, speculative errors that a forced and un- 
natural criticism might find in these liberties of speech; the 
object of such language is attained, if the truth, which it was 
designed to convey, be delivered. 

Now in interpreting these different kinds of language, each 
is to be referred to its own appropriate criteria. No one would 
think of censuring Mr. Tennyson because his language does not 
square exactly with the latest developments of science. No 
one would rebuke Mr. Goodwin for not making a statement of 
the Copernican system, whenever he might wish to speak of 
sunrise or sunset. No one would expect to find in the popular 
language of a religious document the rigid accuracy of a scien- 
tific report. On the contrary, the language of science in such 
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a document would be as inappropriate and out of place as the 
license of poetry or the freedom of table-talk would be in a sci- 
entific report. How often do we hear sermons and religious 
books condemned as worthless for no other reason than be- 
cause they are written in a philosophic style, which their hear- 
ers or readers cannot comprehend. 

If, then, the language of the first document of Genesis be, as 
we suppose it is, the language of common life, adapted to the 
popular mind and intended to convey simply lessons of religious 
truth, it is not to be judged by the criteria of modern scientific 
language, but rather by the criteria of popular language at the 
time when the document was written. We should expect that 
it would conform, so far as might be necessary, to the then 
conceptions of things; that the ordinary terms and expressions 
for natural phenomena, as well as tor spiritual acts and quali- 
ties, would be employed; nor should we be surprised or con- 
cerned at any incidental departures from the reality of things, 
so long as these in no wise interfered with its religious lessons. 
If the people of that early age could not conceive of God ab- 
stractly ; if their imperfect language could only represent his 
character and actions by those concrete expressions which per- 
tained to human character and actions, then we should expect 
that in this document, which has come down to us from them, 
God would be represented as having a bodily form; that the 
idea of his creative power and energy would be conveyed by 
representing him as speaking words of command, and thus 
ealling into being complete creations ; that the idea of his wis- 
dom would be conveyed by representing him as reviewing his 
works, and finding them “very good ;” that the idea of his 
goodness would be conveyed by representing him as blessing 
his creatures, and giving to them all things necessary to their 
happiness ; and, finally, that the idea of cessation from creative 
action would be conveyed by representing him at rest. The 
object of the narrative would thus be attained: God would be 
set forth as the creator of all things, a being of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness. Again, if the elements of the physical 
universe, existing together in chaotic form, could be only or 
best described as a “deep,” that is, of waters, we should expect 
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that they would be so described, and that the resolution of this 
fluid, nebulous mass into individual bodies would be spoken of 
as a separation of the waters from the waters. So if the space 
which separates the heavenly bodies from our world were con- 
ceived of in those days as a solid arch, having the sun, moon, 
and stars upon its concave surface, and if the only word for 
this idea conformed in its etymology to that erroneous impres- 
sion, we should still expect that word to be employed, the idea 
being that what they called raxta, that is, the “firmament,” 
and imagined to be solid, “ beaten out,” was the work of God. 
Finally, if that early people could not conceive of time ab- 
stractly, but could only represent it in the concrete form of 
some familiar period, what would be more natural, in speaking 
of the six long periods of creative action, and the seventh 
period of rest, not yet completed, than to describe them as so 
many days, and to separate them one from the other by 
evenings and mornings, the natural boundaries of such 
periods of time. The idea, that, in analogy with the divine 
example, man was to work six days, and rest on the seventh, 
would thus be perfectly conveyed. Nor would it impair in 
the slightest the truth and authority of the religious lessons of 
this narrative, if erroneous inferences should subsequently be 
drawn from such a use of language ; if, for example, from the 
circumstance that the firmament is spoken of as dividing “the 
waters from the waters,” it should be inferred that above the 
concave arch, in which the sun, moon, and stars were supposed 
to be set, there was an actual ocean of water;* if it should be 
inferred that the sun and moon were alike subordinate to the 
earth, and that the moon was larger than the stars; or if it 
should be inferred that the whole work of creation occupied 
but six actual days of twenty-four hours: for the error lies not: 
at all in the narrative itself, but in those unphilosophic minds, 
who, overlooking the great practical lessons which alone it was 





* Compare Gen, vii, 11; 2 Kings, vii, 2, 19—that is, perhaps, to send a pow- 
erful rain to refresh the thirsty land; Ps. civ. 3; cxlviii, 4; also, Hamann: 
Werke, 2, 264. “ Die Wasser iiber dem Gewilbe unserer Dunstkugel sind ein glis- 
ern Meer als Krystall mit Feuer gemenget, die Wasser unter dem Gewilbe hingegen 
sind kleine Wolken, als eine Manneshand.” Delitzsch: Genesis, p. 98. 
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designed to teach, regard its language from a false and irrele- 
vant stand-point, and thus arrive at their unwarrantable con- 
clusions. 

It is a mistaken idea of Inspiration that inspired language 
must be scientifically exact and infallible in all its statements 
of or allusions to natural phenomena. Inspired language is 
just like any other language: it is only by a figure of speech 
that we speak of language as inspired. Inspiration pertains 
not to the letter of the text, but to the spirit of the writer: 
nor is it any part of the office of the Holy Spirit to reveal 
physical truths, for the discovery of which God has given to 
man the necessary faculties, and which are not in any sense 
conditions of man’s spiritual growth; nor, on the other hand, 
to devise new means of communicating thought; but rather 
to guide the writer’s mind in the effort to present religious 
truth by a wise and faithful use of those means of communi- 
cation already at his hand. If Scripture given by inspiration 
of God is to be “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness,”* it certainly must 
be intelligible. If it is to be intelligible, it must be given in 
a language which *those to whom it is addressed can under- 
stand, that is, in their own language, with all its wants and 
limitations. Nor would it be possible, in any way that we 
ean think of, to guard against the usual liabilities of such 
language to misconstruction, without frustrating the great and 
entire design of inspiration ; for if the language of the record 
were made to transcend the then ideas of things, the people 
would not understand it; and if it contradicted their ideas of 
things, they would not accept it. 

The revelation of this ancient document was to those who 
first received it what a revelation to us would be, in which the 
truth designed to be conveyed should be this, that God has 
somewhere a corporeal existence, or that he is to be worshiped 
under the symbol of the sun. Had the revelation in Genesis 
been made in the exact scientific language of the present day, ac- 
cording to the demands of infidel objectors to the truth of the 





* 2 Timothy, iii, 16. 
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Mosaic narrative, its language would have been liable to pre- 
cisely the same objections which we should urge against the sup- 
posed revelation, if in all its incidental allusions to natural phe- 
nomena it should violate our commonly received ideas—if, for 
example, the earth should be alluded to as flat and fixed; the 
sky, as a solid arch of adamant; the moon, as being larger than 
the stars. Suppose now such a revelation made to us at the 
present day; should we accept it as divine and authoritative ? 
Would it be possible for miracles to convince us of its truth? 
Suppose a glorious angel to appear in the heavens, with 
thunderings and lightnings, and to proclaim this revelation 
to the world: should we accept it, even then? Should 
we not rather reason that he was but an apostate angel, on 
his way to join the Father of Lies? Yet this is no more 
than what the revelation contained in the first document of 
Genesis would have been to those who first received it, to the 
Jews of the time of Moses, or even to Christians two centuries 
ago, had its language been made strictly to conform to sci- 
entific fact? This is not saying that the crude scientific no- 
tions of those days were the intellectual decisions of competent 
judgment; but they were honestly so regurded ; and all the 
reflection of the greatest minds, united with the knowledge, 
and, to a great extent, the practical recognition of those 
principles which would make manifest the incompetency of 
such judgments, has been unable, up to the present day, to 
eradicate the fallacies of these primitive convictions. 

Now, if the fact that the incidental allusions of this ancient 
record to natural phenomena do not accord with the positive 
knowledge of our day, be in infidel minds an honest, although 
illogical, objection to the authority of its religious teachings, 
would not stronger objections to its claims and teachings have 
been felt by those to whom this record was first given, if in 
these unessential points it had differed from their ideas of 
things? For, granting that their convictions with regard 
to natural phenomena, although erroneous, were as strong as 
ours,—and one would think they were stronger, from the labor 
it has cost to eradicate them,—they would have been forced, 
by correct logical reasoning from the known principles of 
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language, to reject the document as false. Thus the simple and 
entire design of inspiration would have been frustrated by the 
attempt to make the unessential features of the narrative con- 
form to scientific fact; and if Moses, or any other writer, had 
made such an attempt, it would not have been surprising if 
he had met with similar treatment to that which Galileo suf- 
fered, no longer ago than the first settlement of this State, at 
the hands of the comparatively enlightened Christian Church ¢ 

Reviewing the argument, we conclude that the popular 
language of the age when this document was written, with 
all its liabilities and imperfections, was a justifiable, and, in 
fact, the best possible means of conveying those religious 
lessons which are its entire and only object; that the alleged 
objections to the authority of these religious lessons, on the 
ground that the popular language employed does not conform 
to the positive science of our day, are illogical, and can only 
be made out by referring the language of the document to a 
false and irrelevant standard ; and finally, that any effort to 
guard against such unwarrantable perversions of the simple 
language of the document would have been unnecessary, 
damaging, and, in fact, forbidden by the fundamental laws 
of language.* Surely we may make for this ancient docu- 





* We quote from an unpublished manuscript of Dr. N, W. Taylor, on “The 
of the Mosaic Narrative of Creation :” “ Besides, it is no part of the 
design of popular language of any kind, to guard against harmless, trivial, specu- 
lative error, but rather to exhibit some important, prominent, practical truth. 
Had God, then, by supernatural influence interposed to correct the supposed 
trivial and unimportant error of the writer, it might have defeated, in the result, 
the great and entire design of his inspiration. It might, not to say would, have 
been a departure from usage—a plain violation of the true wsus loguendi of the 
age, without good reasons and against good reasons—a departure unnatural and 
not to be expected, or rather forbidden in the use of human language for the 
purpose of making a written revelation ; for it is not to be forgotten that the 
laws of usage do, and indeed must, control the use of language by inspired men 
as well as its use by other men. The correction, therefore, of the supposed 
error on the part of the inspired writer, for aught that appears, would have 
involved a forbidden, useless impropriety, for the sake of useless precision ; and 
is no more demanded by the veracity of God, or of the inspired writer, than the 
eorrection of manifold like errors in using the language of appearance, and the 
language of metaphor.” 
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ment of the mgager Hebrew tongue the same allowances that 
we make in our own luxuriant and enlightened language. If 
it be proper, according to our standard of criticism, for us to 
say, “the stone moves,” “the land draws near,” “the sun has 
risen,” &c., &c.; if we do not feel called upon to guard against 
the false inferences with regard to the reality of things that 
might be drawn from these expressions ; if, on the contrary, it 
would be considered pedantic and foolish to use long scientific 
circumlocutions, in order to avoid such expressions: it ought, at 
least, to be considered admissible for the writer of this most 
ancient document to have employed those words and expres- 
sions, which, in the imperfect language of that unenlightened 
age, were best adapted to convey the great religious lessons, 
which alone he sought to teach. 


These considerations of the nature, object, and laws of lan- 
guage will be deemed, by many minds, a sufficient answer to 
the objections so frequently urged against the truthfulness of 
the Mosaic narrative of the creation. We wish, however, to 
make as much as possible of these objections ; and one of them 
has played such an important part in previous discussions, that 
we feel justified in making it a subject of special notice. Sta- 
ting it in the strongest possible manner, it is as follows :—the 
logical connection with the words, “evening” and “ morning,” 
seems to force us to interpret the word “day,” in the series of 
verses in which it occurs, as a period of twenty-four hours ; 
while geology asserts that the successive periods of creation 
were immense, and to us immeasurable, cycles of time. 

The theories which have been devised at various times, in 
order to reconcile this apparent discrepancy, deserve a place 
among the curiosities of literature. To speculative minds, a 
classification of them would be valuable, as illustrating the sin- 
gular blindness of the human mind, sometimes, to the funda- 
mental principles of thought and language, the obstinacy of its 
unreasonable faith, and the helpless ingenuity with which it 
has labored to defend it. 

It was in the early part of the sixteenth century, that the 


developments of geological science first attracted the attention 
VOL, XIX. 36 
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of biblical scholars, and prompted them to look into the Bible, 
to see what its scientific teachings were. Finding that, when 
they approached the Bible from this point of view, its lan- 
guage did not harmonize with the results of science, but con- 
formed rather to the primitive ideas of things, their first step 
was to deny the facts which science had discovered. These 
fossils, said they, are not the remains of living creatures, but 
are formed in the hills, by the influence of the stars. “ But,” 
answered Leonardo da Vinci, “I ask where in the hills, are the 
stars now forming shells of distinct ages and species? and how 
can the stars explain the origin of gravel, occurring at differ- 
ent hights, and composed of pebbles, rounded as if by the 
motion of running water? or in what manner can such a cause 
account for the petrifaction, in the same places, of various 
leaves, sea-weeds, and marine crabs?”* Others maintained 
that they were formed by a certain “ plastic force.” Agricola, 
of course a German, evolved from the depths of his moral con- 
sciousness the curious idea “that a certain ‘materia pinguis,’ 
or ‘fatty matter,’ set into fermentation by heat, gave birth to 
fossil organic shapes ;” and similar notions were current in the 
Italian school, until the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Meanwhile the idea was started and gained ground, that the posi- 
tion of these fossil shells was to be attributed to the deluge. 
But already, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, Fracas- 
toro had demonstrated the futility of such a theory. “That 
inundation,” he observed, “was too transient; it consisted 
principally of fluviatile waters ; and if it had transported shells 
to great distances, must have strewed them over the surface, 
not buried them at vast depths in the interior of mountains.” + 
It is singular that, in the face of such reasoning as that of da 
Vinci and Fracastoro, science should have been so long retard- 
ed; and yet three centuries were wasted in the discussion of 
these two simple and preliminary questions: “first, whether 
fossil remains had ever belonged to living creatures; and, sec- 
ondly, whether, if this be admitted, all the phenomena could 
not be explained by the deluge of Noah.” t 





* Lyell’s Principles of Geology, p. 20. 





} Ibid. 





t Ibid. 
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The bearing of these discussions upon the assumed scientific 
teachings of the Bible was severely felt. Unable to argue 
down the facts which geology was every day accumulating, 
the church fell back on her divine authority. Physical science 
was denounced as heretical, infidel and anti-christ; and the 
objections urged against the assumed teachings of the Bible 
were dismissed with the pious reflection that “with God all 
things are possible;” that the ways of God are inscrutable ; 
and that all these different strata, with their fossils and foot- 
prints, their water-marks and fire-marks, and all the various 
proofs of gradual and long-continued formation, might have 
been created in their present shape and circumstances, by the 
word of the Almighty. 

The controversy that had raged with such fury upon the 
Continent, now passed into England. Hutton published, in 
1788, his “ Theory of the Earth,” in which the fact of gradual 
formation was fully recognized. The opposition which his doc- 
trines met was exceedingly rancorous, the more so, on account 
of the feverish excitement and alarm which the infidel writings 
of Voltaire and others had created. It is to this discussion 
that Cowper alludes; 

“Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn, 


That he who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.” * 


But the worthy cardinals could not put Hutton and Play- 
fair in a dungeon, and force them to recant, as their prototypes 
did Galileo. In spite of clerical anathemas, and lay opposi- 
tion, the new science gained ground; and on moral as well as 
scientific grounds, the difficulties between it and the Bible de- 
manded a more rational solution. 

Dr. Chalmers, when a young man, in 1804, brought forward 
a very plausible hypothesis, which won at that time many sup- 
porters, and was afterward adopted by Dr. Buckland, in his 





* The Task, book iii, “ The Garden,” 
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Bridgewater Treatise, namely, that the various changes which 
geology reveals as having taken place on the earth’s surface, 
may be referred to the convenient period of chaos ; while the 
fitting up of the world in its present style, with the now existing 
animals and plants, was the work of six literal days. But the 
records of the rocks show, beyond all possibility of doubt, that 
plants and animals which now exist, existed long before the 
creation of Adam, and that the chaotic period cannot be 
brought down to within a week of man’s existence.* 

But perhaps the most curious, visionary, and imbecile at- 
tempt to avoid the issue, was that of Dr. John Pye Smith, 
which virtually regards the heavens, the earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, as comprised in that “part of Asia, lying be- 
tween the Caucasian ridge, the Caspian sea, and Tartary, on 
the north, the Persian and Indian seas, on the south, and the 
high mountainous ridges which run at considerable distances, 
on the eastern and western flank.” + 

Unable to deny or wrest the language of the rocks, it occur- 
red to some reflecting minds to see what they could do with 
that of Holy Writ. Following now the order of thought in 
this direction,—for we do not mean to limit this enumeration 
strictly to chronological sequence,—when the pressure of sci- 
entific objections to the assumed chronology of Moses first be- 
gan to be felt, some of the Hebrew expositors sought to relieve 
it by an adroit rendering of the verb in the ninth verse from 
the imperfect into the pluperfect tense. This allowed a day 
and a half, instead of a single day, for the disposition of the 
waters of the universal ocean, and for the formation of the dry 
land. Whiston, actuated by a strong desire to make his sys- 
tem harmonize with the account in Genesis, assumed each day 





* The continuation of marine forms from the tertiary to the present time, are 
not the strongest evidences of this; for, as marine, it may be suggested that they 
would readily survive any general cataclysm, or overwhelming of the dry land. 
But many existing land animals, as the Musk Ox, and the Auroch, and even some 
tamed to the service of man, as Bos longifrons, were cotemporaneous with wilder 
and larger forms in the pliocene. Compare Hugh Miller's “Two Records,” pp. 
20, 21, and “ Testimony of the Rocks,” p. 10. 

+ Scripture and Geology, Lecture VII, Part II. Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1859. 
Art. IIT. 
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to be equivalent to one year.* Descartes, on the principle 
that “one day with the Lord is as a thousand years,” assumed 
six thousand years as the period occupied by the creation. 
Others, such as Michaelis, considered the first three days, that 
is, before the creation of the sun, as periods of indefinite length, 
but the last three as ordinary days of twenty-four hours. 

But all these theories, besides being arbitrary and ground- 
less, failed to meet the demands of genuine science. Themind 
was compelled to admit the fact that the creation of the world 
occupied vast and unknown periods of time. Geology and 
Genesis seemed thus at issue. 

The whole force of biblical scholarship and critical acumen 
was now brought to bear upon the word “day.” The whole 
Bible was explored, to determine its usage; and the felicitous 
discovery was made, that the Hebrew word, translated “ day,” 
was capable of a variety of meanings, among others, that of 
an indefinite period of time. Abundant instances were ad- 
duced to support this new position. Analogies were found in 
almost every language; and, by many minds, the question was 
regarded as forever settled. But, unfortunately, the inexorable 
logical connection, “the evening and the morning,” still re- 
mains, and will not yield. Explanation, to be perfect, must 
go back of this. The word “day,” when used alone, may be in- 
definite ; but when in connection with the words “evening” 
and “ morning,” how can it be regarded as meaning other than 
twenty-four hours? It is customary to apply the term “man” 
to a pawn on the chess-board ; but that is no warrant to con- 
strue the phrase “ man is immortal,” as predicating immortali- 
ty of pawns. 

But one of the most elaborate arguments for the indefinite 
sense of the word “day,” in this connection, is that of Professor 
George Bush, in his Notes on Genesis. The. amusing ingenu- 





*“ A New Theory of the Earth; wherein the Creation of the World in Six 
Days, the Universal Deluge, and the General Conflagration, as laid down in the 
Holy Scriptures, are shown to be perfectly agreeable to Reason and Philosophy.” 
1696. “ Whiston was one of the first who ventured to propose that the text of 
Genesis should be interpreted differently from its ordinary acceptation, so that 
the doctrine of the earth having existed long previous to the creation of man, 
might no longer be regarded as unorthodox. ... . Locke pronounced a pane- 
gyric on his theory.” Lyell’s Principles of Geology, pp. 32, 33. 
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ity with which it is constructed, is a sufficient reason for noti- 
cing it in this enumeration: the fact that Professor Bush’s 
Notes have done more than any other commentary to shape the 
popular opinions in our country, upon this general subject, is 
an additional reason for calling attention to his argument. 
His first step is to give to the Hebrew numeral, trans- 
lated “first,” in the expression “the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day,” the signification of “certain, peculiar, 
special, Latin guidam.” In support of this, he cites, among 
other passages, Daniel viii, 3, where the same word is used in 
the sense of the indefinite article: “ Then I lifted up my eyes, 
and saw, and behold, there stood before me @ ram.” Now this 
ram was a strange beast. According to the account, he had 
two horns, of unequal hight; and hence the Professor reasons 
that the indefinite article should rather be translated a certain, 
a peculiar ram. Having assumed this uncalled for rendering, 
he jumps at once to the conclusion that the word in Genesis, 
instead of meaning the first day, means rather “a certain, a 
special, a peculiar day, a day sui generis; in other words, a 
period of time of indefinite length,”—that is, taking this ren- 
dering in the enumeration of days in their order, instead of 
Jirst, second, third, and so on, we are to read, peculiar, second, 
third, or swi generis, second, third, and so on. The expres- 
sion, “the evening and the morning,” is interpreted as mean- 
ing “ a series or succession of evenings and of mornings,” being 
an unprecedented use of these words in “a collective sense.” 
Having thus taken the first day out of its logical connection 
with the other six, in order to give it this unnatural and pre- 
posterous rendering, his next step is to restore it, with this ren- 
dering, to its place in the narrative, in order, by the logical 
connection, to force this rendering upon the other six :—“ and 
so of the subsequent days of the creative week.”* 

One cannot wonder at the absurdities of infidelity, when 
the writers of the Church are guilty of such sophistry, irrele- 
vancy, and imbecility of argument. 

Others, seeing the impossibility of effecting a plausible re- 
conciliation, by taking such unwarrantable liberties with the 





* Bush’s Notes on Genesis, pp. 31, 32. 
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language of the text, have sought to avoid the issue, by main- 
taining some convenient theory with regard to the whole book 
of Genesis, or, at least, the document concerning the creation. 
Thus, Professor Baden Powell, in his article on “ Creation,” 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, considers that the 
language of Genesis is poetical, and is to be interpreted with 
all allowances for poetical license. Paulus regards the first 
chapter of Genesis as simply a philosopheme respecting the 
manner in which the creation might have taken place, not in- 
tended to be understood as a literal fact. Eichhorn asserts 
that the whole history of the creation was fabricated by Mo- 
ses, for the purpose of establishing his peculiar religious insti- 
tutions. Knapp regards the account in Genesis as the record 
of a pictorial representation, and, as such, not to be regarded 
as literally and exactly true. This view was afterward ex- 
panded and illustrated by Hugh Miller, and is now, perhaps, 
the most favorite hypothesis that has hitherto been presented. 
Regarded simply as an hypothesis, and notwithstanding the 
bungling use of it by many writers, it is still a sufficient an- 
swer to the objections of infidelity against the religious teach- 
ings of the narrative. We shall have occasion to allude to 
this hereafter. 

Passing over numerous other theories, mystical, symbolical, 
fanciful, &c., all current at the present day, and representing 
different degrees of information and sagacity, the most recent, 
and, considering the present light upon the subject, the most 
feeble proposition hitherto presented, is that of Mr. C. W. 
Goodwin, M. A., in his Essay on the Mosaic Cosmogony ; 
namely, that we regard this account of the creation “as the 
speculation of some Hebrew Descartes or Newton, promulga- 
ted in all good faith, as the best and most probable account 
that could be then given of God’s universe,” *—that is, ignore 
the results of modern science ; abandon all that has been done 
to reconcile the Bible narrative with that of nature, and re- 
turn to the old idea of Paulus! 

The reconciliation-theories thus cited, are extracted from a 
perfect chaos of writings on the subject. We have selected 





* Recent Inquiries in Theology, p. 277. 
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them as illustrating the progress, or, rather, the retardation of 
thought from the time, when the science of geology first began 
to attract the attention of Christian nations, until now. Re- 
viewing the list, we find that it is characterized throughout by 
an utter disregard of the natural and obvious principles of in- 
terpretation. Some are imbecile attempts to wrest the lan- 
guage of the rocks into conformity with that of the Bible: 
others are equally imbecile attempts to make the language of 
the Bible conform to that of nature. Some deny the truths of 
science out and out: others deny the truths of revelation, 
making the account in Genesis simply a poem, a fiction, or a 
myth. Not one of them is a systematic argument to show 
what meaning this primeval document possessed for those who 
first received it. In fact, this question never seems to have 
been asked, and writers have preferred to substitute their own 
arbitrary and fanciful hypotheses for the original and only 
meaning of the text. 

What then is the true solution of the question of the days ? 

As soon as we begin to reason on the subject, we are shut 
down to the only source of reconciliation between science and 
the Bible. On the one hand, it is evident that no such recon- 
ciliation can be effected by arbitrary and fanciful theories on 
the part of scientific men. Such theories, let them emanate 
from whatever source, are by nature unscientific. The busi- 
ness of science is induction from known facts: and these tend 
simply to confirm the difficulty. To undertake to find analo- 
gies and harmonies in nature where none are obvious, is to re- 
tard the progress of science, without benefiting the Bible. 
Nor, on the other hand, can any arbitrary or fanciful theory 
be accepted from biblical scholars; nor any interpretation 
which is not natural and obvious. The language of the Bible 
can no more be wrested out of its logical connection, than the 
old granite rocks of the azoic age out of their position in the 
order of nature. What then isto be done? The revelations 
of science aver that the world was countless ages in creating: 
the account in Genesis seems to us to teach that the heavens, 
the earth, the sea, and all that in them is, were created in the 
space of six days. It is idle to deny these facts. What, then, 
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is the only possible source of reconciliation? Why, evi- 
dently, a sound Philology, showing that the language of the 
sacred narrative, under the circumstances in which it was em- 
ployed, was justifiable, if not the best possible. Ifthe use of the 
word “day,” for the purpose of this narrative, is shown to be jus- 
tifiable, then the objections of the infidel are answered; if 
this word is shown to be the best possible word that could 
have been employed at that time for the purposes of the narra- 
tive, then the fact of subsequent misunderstanding and per- 
version of it is no objection to its usage; and, finally, if it be 
shown that for ages after the narrative was given to the world 
its language was interpreted and understood correctly, and that 
the present misunderstanding and perversion of its meaning have 
been occasioned by regarding its language from a false and irrel- 
evant stand-point, then the objections of the infidel are seen to be 
as discreditable to himself as they are impertinent to the Bible. 

We come now to the argument. We have already seen that 
the document before us is written in the language of common 
life, and is, therefore, liable to departure from strict, scientific 
accuracy, whenever such departure is necessitated by the limita- 
tions of language, or does not violate the thought which the 
language was originally designed to convey. Let us consider 
these limitations more fully. 

“ As man acquires ideas and thoughts of the existing world, 
he asserts, as it were, his dominion over it by clothing such 
ideas and thoughts in language. As his first and earliest ideas 
are those acquired by the senses, so those first expressed by 
language are of the same kind. Language has no immediate 
expression for intellectual ideas. It can express them only 
by giving them a physical form. They are made a part of the 
system of physical ideas. 

“Primary ideas in language, therefore, are physical, or 
such as strike the external senses. Intellectual and moral 
ideas, so far as they exist in language, are developed from 
physical, and that by regular organic laws. This is now uni- 
versally admitted. It naturally arises from the fact that man 
is a child of sense, and first introduced to the external world, 
and it shows itself abundantly in the very structure of lan- 
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guage. Every word expressing an intellectual or moral idea, 
it may be safely assumed, originally expressed a physical 
one.”* Or as the Schoolmen stated it: “ Vihil est in intel- 
lectu, quod non prius in sensu.” 

Every page of our own language is burdened with illustra- 
tions of these remarks. ‘“ Thus the spirvt in its literal import 
is breath or wind. The essential powers and properties of 
this spirit are drawn from the material world ; as its intellect 
or understanding, its susceptibilities and propensities, and its 
choices or its elections. In short, its states are standings, its 
emotions are movements, its sensibilities are feelings, its views 
and ideas are sights, its conception and perception are a taking, 
its apprehension and comprehension are a holding, its reflec- 
tion is a turning back, its purpose is an exhibition, its infer- 
ence is a bringing in, and its conclusion is a shutting up.”+ 

Consider now that the first document of Genesis comes down 
to us from the very threshold of human thought and language, 
from a time when the mind could not conceive nor speak of 
intellectual ideas, save by referring them to physical objects 
or operations. Thus, the idea of God is expressed by the 
word Eronm, which signifies the strong one. The universe 
of matter is represented as a deep of waters. The unformedearth 
is described as a desert and an empty place. The spirit acting 
upon matter broods or moves upon the deep ; the will of God in 
creating is a spoken word ; the act of creating is a cutting out: 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of God are all expressed by 
physical acts : his cessation from his work is rest. We do not 
mean to imply that this account of the creation was originally 
written in the Hebrew tongue: the Hebrew may be simply a 
translation from hieroglyphs; and these may not have been 
employed until long after the account was given: but, if we 
find these concrete forms of expression in the Hebrew text, 
much more should we expect them in the more primitive lan- 
guage, in which the narative was first preserved. 

Now among all our intellectual conceptions few are more 





* Gibbs’s Philological Studies, Art. V, pp. 17,18. Compare also Article IV, 
pp. 14-16, and Article XXV, 26, pp. 81, 82. 
+ Philolological Studies, Art. IV, pp. 15, 16. 
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abstruse and difficult of expression than those of duration and 
time.* Notice the physical ideas with which our words were 
originally connected: duration is a hardening ; time is a cut- 
ting: period, the word which infidel objectors claim should 
have been used for day in the Mosaic narrative of the creation, 
is itself @ going round in a circle, a coming round to the start- 
ing point. The metaphors have faded out of our usage of the 
words. We think only of the abstract ideas, which they ex- 
press. But, when we look at their etymology, we see at once 
that they are simply physical forms of their corresponding in- 
tellectual ideas, which find in them their best, indeed, their 
only possible expression. 

Suppose, now, that the author of this document wished to 
present the idea of a succession of indefinite periods of time, 
not for the purpose of giving a chronology of the creation, but 
merely to give the succession of the periods in their order, for 
the sake of establishing a corresponding order in the arrange- 
ment of human time; how would he best express the abstract 
notion of a succession of indefinite durations? Would he not 
most naturally express it under the concrete form of that ac- 
tual succession of periods, with which the mind was most famil- 
iar, the constant coming round of the sun to its starting point, 
that is, the sucesssion of days? And would not the separation 
or distinction of these indefinite periods from one another, be 
most naturally represented by the well known boundaries of 
days, that is, evenings and mornings? The only question in 
the author’s mind would have been whether this particular mode 
of expression would be adequate to his object in presenting a 
motive to man to keep holy the seventh day. If this use of 
language was sufficient for the author’s grand design, then 
it was justifiable. But it was every way sufficient: indeed, 
when we consider the then habit of thought and limita- 
tions of language, this use of the word day, as the concrete 
form of expression for the intellectual idea of an indefinite dura- 
tion, and the use of the words evening and morning, as mark- 
ing the limits in a succession of such durations, are seen to be 





* Compare Locke on the Human Understanding, Book II, chap. xiv, 2. 
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not only justifiable, but the best, if not the only possible ex- 
pressions that could have been employed.* What becomes, 
then, of the objections of modern infidels? As long as our 
own language is full of like expressions, as long as the very 
words, with which we would emend this ancient narrative, are 
in themselves but the old forms of physical ideas: let us not 
impugn the right of its real author to employ the most natural 
and obvious expressions, which his meager language furnished 
him to represent the difficult idea of a series of indefinite du- 
rations. 

But, further, the actual statements of the Mosaic narrative 
forbid its being interpreted as a chronology of the creation. 
We could not, if we would, make out from it that the world 
was created in six times twenty-four hours. 

Take, for example, the statement of the first day’s work, in 
connection with the expression “ the evening and the morning 
were the first day.” As yet, the sun is not created; the earth 
has not a separate existence ; the elements of the whole mate- 
rial universe are comprised in one chaotic mass. Of course, 
then, there could be no revolution of our planet, marking a 
day of time; nor could there be any such thing as actual eve- 
ning and morning. The word day is, therefore, seen to be 
merely a concrete expression, denoting one of the successive 
periods of time ; and the words evening and morning, instead 
of limiting this period to twenty-four hours, are used simply as 
being the natural boundaries of days, to define this first and 
indefinite period from that which succeeded it. 

If it be said that the word day might here denote a period 


* The objection that, to make the days of creative activity and rest other 
than natural days of twenty-four hours is to destroy the authority of the 
sabbath, seems hardly worth considering. To most minds it would seem much 
more reasonable and natural that our division of time into weeks should com- 
memorate the cycles of creation, than that God’s work in creation should be 
measured by so many turns of this little pianet. Even if these cycles were 
identical with days, the same difficulty would be felt from the fact that the Bible 
leaves the seventh day unfinished, and that science declares it to be still in pro- 
gress. But it is stupid not to see the force of the analogy between the 
immeasurable periods of divine activity, and those which we measure for our- 
selves by the revolution of our world. 
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of twenty-four hours, although not measured by an actual rev- 
olution of the planet; so it might, were it not for its logical 
connection with the words evening and morning. If we take 
the word day in its literal import, we must take its context 
as well. But the nature of the case forbids our understanding 
the words, evening and morning, in their literal sense. There 
was as yet no earth, no sun, no sunrise or sunset; there could 
have been no actual evening or morning. The logical connec- 
tion, therefore, with these words, so far from shutting down 
the word day toa period of twenty-four hours, actually forbids 
such an -interpretation.* 

So of the other periods, until the fourth ; and, if the days,be 
homogeneous, the argument applies to all the seven. 

Another consideration, which presents itself to the philosophic 
mind, in reading the Mosaic narrative, is that, while God’s 
power in creating is represented by spoken commands, his 
agency is further spoken of in terms that suggest a gradual de- 
velopment, rather than an instantaneous creation of physical 
forms. 

Thus, God is described not as creating animals and plants 
full-formed, and setting them upon the earth, but as creating 
them through the intermediate agency of natural causes; “ Let 
the earth bring forth,”—‘ Let the waters bring forth,” &e. It 
would seem that physical causes operated then, as now; that 
life and growth were subject to the same conditions ; that, the 
germs of life being created, its perfect forms were gradually 
developed, precisely as they are to-day. Indeed, there is 
nothing in the account here given, which forbids a proper 
statement of the “ development theory.” 

If these remarks be just, then Milton’s picture of 


“ Innumerable living creatures, perfect forms, s 
Limb’d and full grown :”—— 

“The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts,” &c., 


is to be regarded with the charity due to poetical license, 
rather than as a correct representation of the idea of the Mosaic 
narrative. 

The fact that the seventh day is left unfinished, would also 
seem to forbid the reader to consider this narrative in the light 





* Compare Professor Tayler Lewis’ Six Days of Creation, Chap. ix. 
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of a chronology of the creation. If the periods here spoken of 
are homogeneous, what right have we to arbitrate concerning 
the unknown periods of the past, while the last one of the 
series is still in progress ? 

From these considerations, it appears that the language of 
this ancient record, with all its weaknesses and limitations, is 
still guarded by its very form against those misconceptions 
which the shallow interpreters of modern times would force 
upon it. 

But these considerations of the internal evidence of the doc- 
ument before us with regard to the significance of the words, 
“ eyening,” “morning,” and “day,” acquire especial force, 
when we remember that they are not the after-thoughts of our 
day, devised to put down infidel objections, but that they have 
all along been recognized from the earliest period down to the 
present time. Thus,it is a significant fact that the cosmogonies 
of the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Hindoos, and other ancient 
nations, in all which traces of a knowledge of this primeval 
document of Genesis may be discerned, embody the idea of 
vast and unknown periods of creation. That of the Hindoos 
“describes many successive creations and destructions, as the 
events of so many days ; and represents each of these days of 
the Creator as lasting many thousand ages.”* But beginning 
with Moses—in Psalm xe, 2, which is “ A prayer of Moses the 
man of God,”—the writer, evidently laboring to express the 
thought of boundless past duration, uses the words, “ Beforethe 
mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world,” as parallel to the expresssion “from ever- 
lasting to everlasting ;” and adds immediately after, (v. 4), 
«‘ For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it 
is past, and as a watchin the night.” It would seem that Moses 
did not regard the account of the creation, which he placed at 
the beginning of the sacred books, as in any wise limiting the 
periods of God’s creative agency to days of human reckoning. 
Compare also Solomon: Proverbs viii, 22-30 ; Micah v, 2; liter- 
ally “the days of eternity.” So Peter, casting his eye along the 





+ The Genesis of the Earth and of Man. London, 1860. pp. 26, 27. 
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ages from “the beginning of the creation,” to “the coming of 
the day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat,” ex- 
claims, “ But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that 
one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.”* 

In the writings of Augustine, although buried under a mass 
of mystical rubbish, we have proofs most positive that the same 
critical objections, which we have alledged against interpreting 
the days of Genesis as representing periods of twenty-four 
hours, were fully realized by him. Thus the fact that days 
occur before the creation of the sun forbids him to regard 
those days as ordinary days; and he confesses himself to be 
unable to conceive, much more to describe, what sort of days 
they were.t So the expression “the evening and the morning ” 
he regards not as limiting the period of duration to twenty-four 
hours, but simply as marking the boundaries between the 
successive “ natures ” or “ creations.”’¢ 

Philo Judzus, the mystic, is still more explicit. He says: 
“Tt would be a mark of great simplicity to think the world was 
created in six days.” But, not to multiply examples, here is a 
remarkable quotation from Lord Bacon’s Essay, Of Truth, 
showing how clearly he discerned the depths of a profound 
philosophy beneath the surface of the Mosaic record: “ The 
first creation of God in the works of the days, was the light of 





* 2 Peter iii, 4-12. 

+ Compare De Genesi ad Litteram Liber IV, xxvi: “Ac sic per omnes illos 
dies unus est dies, non istorum dierum consuetudine intelligendus, quos videmus 
solis circuitu determinari atque numerari; sed alio quodam modo, a quo et illi tres 
dies, qui ante conditionem istorum luminarium commemorati sunt, alieni esse non 
possunt. Is enim modus non usque ad diem quartum, ut inde jam istos usitatos 
cogitaremus, sed usque ad sextum, septimumque perductus est; ut longe aliter 
accipiendus sit dies et nox, inter que duo divisit Deus, et aliter iste dies et nox, 
inter que dixit ut dividant luminaria que creavit, cum ait, Et dividant inter diem 
ac noctem. Tunc enim hunc diem condidit, cum condidit solem, cujus presentia 
eumdem exhibit diem: ille autem dies primitus conditus jam triduum peregerat, 
cum hee luminaria illius diei quarta repetitione creata sunt.” : 

¢ Vespera autem et mane non quasi per temporis preteritionem et adventum, 
sed per quemdam terminum, quo intelligitur quousque sit nature alterius, conse- 
quenter exordium: De Genesi ad Litteram Liber IT, xiv. 
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the sense, the last was the light of reason, and his Sabbath 
work, ever since, is the illumination of his spirit.” - 

Thus have sensible men in all ages, uninfluenced by scientific 
considerations, regarding this ancient record from its true and 
proper stand-point, interpreted it, not as teaching the creation 
of the world in six times twenty-four hours, nor in any sense as 
a record of science or chronology, but simply as teaching pro- 
found religious truth. To such minds its language need pre- 
sent no inconsistencies. They only who attempt with false keys 
to unlock its meaning, find difficulty in coming at the truth. 

Reviewing now the argument : we have seen from the nature 
of language, and from the necessary limitations of that early 
language, in which this account of the creation was first pre- 
served, that the word “day” was not only the most natural, 
but, for aught we know, the best possible word, that could 
have been employed to represent in a concrete form, that 
should be intelligible to the uncultivated minds of primitive 
men, the abstract conception of one of a series of long and in- 
definite durations ; that the words, “ evening” and “ morning,” 
are the most natural, if not the best possible words, that could 
have been employed to mark the separation and boundaries of 
such periods in their order of succession ; that the logical con- 
nection of these words with each other and with the rest of 
the narrative, so far from requiring the word “day” to be 
interpreted as denoting a period of twenty-four hours, abso- 
lutely forbids such an interpretation ; and finally, that there is 
no evidence that this use of language has ever led to a miscon- 
ception of its true idea, except when it has been regarded from a 
false and irrelevant stand-point; but, on the éontrary, that from 
its earliest history until now its meaning has been correctly un- 
derstood by those who have regarded it in its proper light and 
interpreted it according to the fundamental laws of language. 
Is it not evident that this much-vaunted objection to the truth- 
fulness of the Mosaic narrative of the creation arises from no 
error or imperfection in the narrative itself, but solely from an 
ignorance of certain fundamental and necessary principles of 
language, or from an unwillingness or incapacity to interpret 
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the language of the narrative in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. 


We come now to notice two important hypotheses concern- 
ing the origin of the Mosaic account of the creation and the 
manner in which it was at first preserved—important from 
their relations to what has been already said concerning the 
language of the Hebrew record, and especially valuable as 
being not so much hypotheses as necessary inferences from 
known and recognized facts. 

First, concerning the origin of this account of the creation. 
From the very nature of the case a true account of the crea- 
tion must be either the induction of profound and genuine 
science or a revelation from God. No human eye was witness 
of its progressive steps. But it is obvious that the science of 
that early age when this account originated, if indeed there 
was anything that could properly be called science, must have 
been utterly inadequate to produce a correct theory of the 
creation. We have already seen from the language of this 
document the erroneous ideas of nature that then prevailed. 
The cosmogonies of the scientific nations of the primitive 
world, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Persians and the Hin- 
doos, are grossly absurd and inconsistent with reality; while 
the Hebrews were an illiterate people, possessing not even a 
rudimentary knowledge of science. Moreover, the prime laws 
of matter were unknown, and hence correct induction was 
impossible. If then the account of the creation here given be 
a true one, it must have been a revelation from God. 

Assuming now, what will hereafter be shown, that the ac- 
count of the creation is true, and, therefore, that it is a reve- 
lation from God, we may ask what is the probable method, in 
which the revelation was made. 

Throughout the whole Old Testament, whenever any reve- 
lation of future events is spoken of as made to the servants of 
God, the method of such revelation, in the vast majority of 
instances, is through visions. The case of Moses, with whom 
God spake “mouth to mouth,” isso far exceptional as to prove 
this general assertion. Compare Numbers xii, 6-8: “If there 

VOL. XIX. 37 
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be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make known unto 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My 
servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all my house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in 
dark speeches.” Analogy, therefore, with the general method 
of revelation would lead us to infer that the story of the 
creation was originally conveyed to man in this same way, 
by visions or supernatural scenic representations. The genius 
of Michel Angelo has translated on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel the verbal account of several of the creative periods into 
a pictorial form: the hand of Raphael has executed in the 
Loggia which bears his name a fresco of the creation. The 
possibility of such a mode of revelation is therefore put beyond 
dispute ; while analogy with God’s general method of reveal- 
ing elevates the hypothesis to the character of strongest prob- 
ability. 

Suppose now a revelation of the seven periods of creation 
made to the chosen seer. They would naturally be presented 
to his mind as seven separate visions or pictorial representa- 
tions. He would awake out of darkness to behold the first. 
That would pass away; there would be darkness; and then 
the second would appear. Darkness again would separate the 
second from the third; and so on. Thus the seer would have 
before his mind the succession of creative periods represented 
in seven distinct visions, each illuminated or made visible by 
light and each separated from the other by darkness. 

How beautifully does this idea harmonize with all that we 
have said concerning the use of language in the Hebrew text ! 
How natural, indeed, how inevitable, that the word “day” 
should be employed to denote successive periods of light sep- 
arated from each other by darkness; and that the other con- 
crete expressions which we have noticed in the narrative 
should have been shaped from the pictorial representations 
of such visions! How perfectly adapted both to primitive 
habits of thought and primitive modes of recording thought 
would have been such a mode of revelation ! 

But this idea will be more perfectly developed when we 
consider, secondly, the probable mode in which this revelation 


ie 
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was at first preserved: namely, by hieroglyphs or pictorial 
writing. We quote here from the unpublished manuscript 


of Dr. N. W. Taylor, already cited. Dr. Taylor before the 
close of his life became much interested in the discussion of the 
Mosaic Cosmogony, and wrote out his views in a foot note to 
one of his lectures. Although these views are left in crude 
form, and were never designed for publication, we are per- 
mitted to make the following extracts. Opinions coming from 
such a source cannot fail to be of interest and weight. 

“My object is simply to propose an hypothesis or theory as 
one worthy of inquiry, respecting the language of the historian, 
in the first chapters of Genesis. The first writer of the history 
of creation could not have been a witness of the facts recorded 
in this book. Nor, if there is in every substantial respect truth 
in the record, can it be otherwise than that God is the origi- 
nal author and source of it. Now, wasnot the substantial 
truth or truths—those of principal or chief importance to be 
made known to men, in the earliest period in the world,—the 
following: that God is the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, and all which they contained when the work of the 
creation was finished; and more especially that he is the 
Creator of man, a being in his own image—a moral being— 
who was to multiply and replenish the earth, and was to 
live and to act as a subject of God’s moral dominion on this 
earth, where the issues of this high relation between man and 
his Maker were to be determined, and where everything was 
so made at first or so changed afterward, as to be subservient 
to the moral design of the Great Maker and Governor of all? 
If to impart, by revelation, the knowledge of this comprehen- 
sive truth or system of truth to men in the earliest age of the 
world, in the form of a historical record of facts, was the prin- 
cipal or great design of such a record,—so much so, that with - 
out this design the record would not have been made—so 
much s0, that, aside from this great object or end, man might 
have been as well left in ignorance on this subject as have 
been instructed—so much s0, that nothing in the narrative, 
which is not justly included in this principal object, is of any 
importance, except some specifications to give vividness to the 
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description in the view of the sensible observation of things, or 
to guard the narrative of the great and principal things now 
stated—the real sum and substance of all that is recorded— 
against captious objections from phenomena*—then why may 
we not suppose that the communication of this knowledge was, 
in the first instance, made by a supernatural scenic represent- 
ation, that the first record of this, was by pictures, that this 
record was perpetuated by copies; and, as language in the 
use of arbitrary signs was slowly perfected, these pictures, as 
wholes or as fragmentary, were described by writing, and 
at length the whole was embodied in a written record, either 
as a whole or in part, by different writers, and either by some 
writer or writers before Moses, and, at last, was by Moses 
himself brought into the form in which it has come down 
to us? 

“On this theory, much of the language of the narrative may 
be regarded as the language of appearance. Nor can it be 
said that it would not, in this early age of the world, be un- 
derstood as such ; nor that there would be any difficulty in 
distinguishing the false from the trve in the narrative: and 
this simply, as usage would lead all to make the principal 
meaning (the meaning compared with which every other 
meaning, as the object or end of the record, or of employing 
the language on the subject at all, is of no moment) the only 
true meaning, and only meaning of the least practical concern. 

“Unaccustomed as we are to reflect on that condition of the 
progenitors of our race, in which the knowledge of creation 
could be at first imparted only by some scenic representation, 
and when the only record of facts, which could be made, was by 
pictures, or when at some later period, language consisting of 
words as arbitrary signs, was still according to usage histor- 
ically employed in describing pictorial records of the past, and 
in the present case either to describe these, or scenic repre- 
sentations supernaturally made, our minds are slow to enter 
into the conception of any such actual or even possible reality. 





* Thus for example, the recorded succession of the work through seven days 
may enable us to obviate objections from geological phenomena. 
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Still, if we reflect, would it not be presumptuous and unau- 
thorized to deny that some such mode of revelation in the 
present case is highly probable or was even necessary? Does 
not some such supposition in respect to the mode and circeum- 
stances of the Mosaic record of creation best accord with what 
we know of the earliest records of antiquity, and the probable 
state of language when the first record was made? Does it 
imply any more indifference to truth in respect to the unim- 
portant details and minutize of a pictorial or scenic representa- 
tion—provided the principal meaning, which was the whole ob- 
ject and end of it, be true—than we, in the present age of the 
world imply in using so constantly the language of appearance ? 
In the present case, would not the evident truth of the princi- 
pal meaning so stand before the mind, and so engross it, that 
the truth or falsehood of the unimportant circumstantial details 
would be undetermined or even unthought of? 

“To illustrate : let us suppose that we had, up to the present 
time, no means of recording the facts of history, except picto- 
rial representations ; that we had for this purpose, however, 
historical paintings. For a particular example, take Trum- 
bull’s painting of the battle of Bunker Hill. Suppose that 
some years or ages hence, the art of writing should be discoy- 
ered and perfected, as it now is, and that one should describe 
the battle in writing, with no other information on the subject 
than that afforded by the picture, that is, simply by describing 
the picture,—and this when the on/y, and yet well-known, mode 
of original historical records was by pictorial representations,— 
would any well-informed reader of the written history conclude 
that either the details of the picture, or of the written history, 
e. g. that the relative positions of the leaders of the two armies, 
of the subordinate officers and soldiers, were at ary given mo- 
ment historical verities? These would plainly be regarded as 
necessary pictorial appendages, whose truth or falsehood is, to 
say the least, wholly immaterial ; and yet would be retained to 
a greater or less extent, in the written narrative, as a faithful 
description of the pictorial record. We may now suppose that, 
when pictorial records should cease to be made, and be super- 
seded by written descriptions of them, that the writers and 
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readers of the descriptions should at length either forget cr be 
ignorant of the original pictorial record, and should thus en- 
tirely overlook its influence in the interpretation of the writ- 
ten record, and so come to regard all, even its minutest details, 
as true; and even for a long time act on this belief. But we 
may again suppose that after long ages good and decisive proof 
from actual phenomena should be discovered, that this belief 
is entirely groundless and false, so that no reasonable man can 
longer believe these details. Now, I ask, would it be rational 
to deny or doubt the principal fact or facts, which it was 
plainly the great and only design and end of the original pic- 
ture and the original written history to present and to record ? 
Who would venture on the denial of this, in view of the mere 
possibility of the facts as now supposed ?” 

Such are the hypotheses. Unlike the mass of reconciliation- 
theories before enumerated, these are in no respect fanciful or 
arbitrary: they seem to be rather correct inductions from 
known facts. We have introduced them not as sustaining the 
considerations already offered concerning the nature and laws 
of language, and which are sufficient in themselves to obviate 
all objections against the use of language in the narrative, 
but merely as illustrating the further application of those con- 
siderations in determining the probable method of communi- 
eating and afterward preserving the revelation. 


Having thus endeavored to determine the true character of 
this document, to remove the most common and plausible ob- 
jections against its peculiarities of language, and to guard 
against any misconceptions of its meaning that may arise, we 
are ready now to inquire what is the true and only meaning of 
the record ?—what are those religious lessons which it was 
originally intended to convey. 

The stand-point of the inquirer has been already indicated. 
Since the record is thus ancient, since it was designed to in- 
struct a primitive people, and was adapted especially to their 
mode of thought and means of communication, we are to in- 
terpret it according to these limitations: we must put our- 
selves in their position, if we would understand it as they did 
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and read aright those lessons which it was originally designed 
to convey. We have no right to bring the Adamites or the 
children of Israel forward to the intellectual and moral status 
of the nineteenth century ; we must rather put ourselves back, 
so far as possible, into their circumstances and habit of thought. 
These may be conjectured from what we know of primitive 
people at the present day and from the statements of the Book 
of Exodus. 

In the first place, the monotheistic lessons of this document 
are strikingly seen in contrast with the polytheistic ten- 
dencies of Adam and his sons. It is evident, not only from 
the Bible, but from the traditions of all nations, that polythe- 
ism was the great and universal sin of antiquity: and its deep- 
seatedness may be inferred from the fact that, in spite of 
God’s especial dealings with the Jews, in spite of repeated 
supernatural revelations and terrible punishments through 
many generations, it was not until after the captivity at Bab- 
ylon, that this vice was thoroughly eradicated. It is easy to 
account for this tendency toward polytheism. Convinced that 
all the phenomena of nature were the result of some efficient 
cause, but unable to conceive how any single being could re- 
gulate so many and so diverse operations, they gave to each 
department a separate deity. Ignorant of those vast and com- 
prehensive laws which science has revealed to us, and unable 
to trace, through a natural sequence of cause and effect, the con- 
nection between minor facts in the material world and the great 
principles of matter, they peopled earth, sea and air with 
minor deities, by whose will and power all things were brought 
to pass. Every tree had its faun or dryad ; each little flower, 
its fairy occupant, whose life was identical with its own, and 
by whose power it had its being, growth and fruitfulness. 
Hence, by a natural transition, these material objects came to 
be worshiped in place of the deity supposed to reside in them, 
especially the more prominent objects of the material universe, 
or those which were supposed to hold a more intimate rela- 
tion to the wants and happiness of man. Thus the sun, moon 
and stars for their glory, the earth for its fruitfulness, the 
ocean for its terrors, animals and plants—especially those 
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which were poisonous or had power to destroy human life—all 
were worshiped as superior to man: and superstition, thus 
aroused and stimulated, impelled the soul to gross idolatry. 
Imagine now this ancient record of the creation given to such 
a mind, 

We do not say that Adam, and Abel, and Enoch, and Noah 
were thus idolatrous. But judging from what we know of 
primitive people by our knowledge of rude and savage tribes, 
from the account of their early descendants which is given in 
the Bible, and especially from the impress of their minds left 
on those early languages whose records have come down to us, 
must we not conclude, that at least, the tendencies of Adam 
and his sons, if left without a revelation, would have been in 
that direction, and hence that the main object of a revelation 
like the one before us would have been to counteract those 
tendencies. 

But, laying aside all speculations concerning the earlier 
history of the first document of Genesis, let us inquire what 
was the actual condition of the Jews, and what was the avowed 
purpose of Moses, when he made this ancient story of the 
creation the first of their religious books. 

The Jews had been for many years the very lowest of Egyp- 
tian slaves. Whatever their comparative political condition 
may have been, it is probable that in intelligence and morality 
they were far below the most ignorant, degraded and polluted 
negro slaves in our own southern states. We infer as much 
from the character of those laws and measures which God 
found it necessary to ordain, in order to lead them up into de- 
cency, purity and rectitude of life. So sunken were they in 
idolatry and polytheism, that they had absolutely forgotten 
God ; and Moses, the best man of them all, was obliged to ask 
his name that he might tell it to the people when he went 
among them.* In Egypt they had worshiped the sun, moon 
and stars, the river Nile and multitudes of beasts, reptiles, 
fishes, birds and plants. Nor was their reverence for these 
sacred objects merely speculative; it was actual and practical. 
Christianity is not with us inwrought more deeply into the 





* Exodus iii, 13. 
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fabric of society, into government, religion and practical life, 
than were polytheism, idolatry and creature worship with the 
Egyptians. The sacred animals were objects of their unre- 
mitting care and adoration. Magnificent temples were built 
for their support; and not only were necessary provisions pro- 
cured for them, but imaginary luxuries were provided at im- 
mense expense—baths, unguents, perfumes, carpets and splen- 
did furniture and ornaments.* Even in times of famine the 
same attention was kept up; and sooner than kill a sacred ani- 
mal they would eat human flesh.t Thus cherished through 
life, at death they were bewailed, their bodies were embalmed 
aud placed in consecrated sepulchres. 

Such was the character of that heathenism in which the 
Israelitish nation had been educated ; and we may judge how 
deeply their minds were imbued with it from the fact that, after 
God with signs and wonders and mighty works had brought 
them out of Egypt, after he had led them to Sinai and there, 
with thunderings and lightnings and fearful tokens of his 





* “Tn Egyptian temples, the porticos, vestibules, and groves, are constructed 
with great splendor; the halls are adorned with numerous columns; the walls are 
perfectly splendid with rare stones, and brilliancy of color; the sanctuary shines 
with gold, silver and amber, and with a variety of glittering stones from India, or 
Ethiopia, and the adytum is heavy with curtains of gold tissue. If youenter the 
holy place, and hastening to behold what is most worthy of your search, you 
seek the statue of the Deity, one of the priests who performs the rites there 
steps forward to introduce you to the object of his worship, looking upwards 
with a grave and reverent face, as he chants the Pean hymn in his own tongue. 
But no sooner does he draw aside a portion of the veil, as if to show a God, than 
you find ample reason for smiling at the mysterious Deity. For the God you 
sought is not there: but a cat or a crocodile, or a native serpent, or some such 
animal, which is more suited to a cave than a temple; and you behold an Egyp- 
tian God in a beast lying before you on a purple carpet.” Clemens Alex. Peda- 
gog, iii, ec. 2, Compare Juvenal Sat., xv, 7. 


“ Tlic ceruleos, hic piscem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam.” 


Quoted in Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, Second 
Series, Vol. II, chap. xiv. 

+ Compare Cicero Tuse, Disput, v, 27. “ Aegyptiorum morem quis ignorat ? 
quorum imbute mentes pravitatis erroribus quamvis carnificinam prius subierint 
quem ibim aut aspidem aut felim aut canem aut crocodilum violent, quorum, etiam 
si imprudeates quidpiam fecerint poenam nullam recusent.” 
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power, had given them his law, after he had so terrified the 
people by his presence that they said to Moses, “Speak thou 
with us, and we will hear: but let not God speak with us, lest 
we die;” even in the midst of all these terrors, while Moses 
was still communing with God upon the mountain, the peo- 
ple made a golden calf and worshiped it ; and Aaron, the best 
man among them next to Moses, was their leader in this mad 
idolatry ! 

Suppose now this narrative of the creation presented to 
such a people. What would be their first thoughts as they 
read or listened to it? Would they have begun to compute the 
chronology of the creation from it? Would they have ap- 
plied its language to determine scientific questions? Would 
not their minds have been filled and overwhelmed by the 
thought that Gop was the creator of all things?—What! are, 
then, the sun and moon not really gods? Are they the work 
of one great God, Yauven? And am I not to worship 
them, but simply to use them as the marks of time? Is the Nile, 
the life-giving Nile, the sacred river of Egypt, a mere creation 
of that God who made the earth and seas? Are all these 
beasts and reptiles, insects, birds and fishes, which the wise 
men of Egypt adore as gods, which we keep in splendid tem- 
ples and embalm when dead—are these the work of one great 
God? And did he make them not to be worshiped by man, 
but inferior and subject to him? Are these sacred plants, 
which the Egyptians worship, also the work of his hands, infe- 
rior even to the animals, and in no wise worthy to be adored 
by man? Am I then greater than these Gods of the Egypt- 
ians—myself the noblest work of the one and only God, made 
in his image and blessed with dominion over all the creatures 
of his hand? And is this mysterious one the long-forgotten 
God of Israel, my fathers’ God, Yanven? And must I 
keep one day in seven holy to his name? Of such sort, and 
none other, would be the reflections of an Israelitish mind 
awakened out of the depths of polytheism by this revelation 
of the one true God. Its lessons would be to him not chrono- 
logical nor scientific, but strictly religious. 

This view of the religious character of the document is 
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strikingly confirmed by allusions to its sacred lessons in other 
writings of Moses, which were given to the Jews in connection 
with it. Thus the first four of the ten commandments* seem 
to be based upon it: and reference to it is unquestionably 
made in the reason assigned for keeping holy the seventh day.+ 
Compare also Deuteronomy iv, 15-19:—“ Take ye therefore 
good heed unto yourselves; (for ye saw no. manner of simili- 
tude on the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of 
the midst of the fire;) lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make 
you a graven image, the similitude of any figure, the likeness 
of male or female, the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, 
the likeness of any winged fowl that flieth in the air, the like- 
ness of anything that creepeth on the ground, the likeness of 
any fish that is in the.waters beneath the earth: and lest thou 
lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, even all the hosts of heaven, 
shouldst be driven to worship them, and serve them, which 
the Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations under the 
whole heaven ;”—where special reference is made to those ob- 
jects of idolatrous worship which are enumerated in the narra- 
tive of the creation as the work of God, and made for the use, 
not for the worship, of man. The repeated reiteration of the 
command to worship only God and to keep his sabbaths, shows 
how polytheistic and idolatrous must have been their whole 
habit of mind; the severity of the punishments, denounced 
upon those who were guilty of these crimes, shows the impor- 
tance which God attached to the grand idea of monotheism ; 
and all goes to show that the prominent feature of the docu- 
ment which we are considering must have been, to the Jewish 
mind, its religious, monotheistic character. 

Such, then, are the lessons of this ancient document to us— 
not chronological, nor scientific, but religious. To us, as to 
those who first received it, its great thought is that God is our 
creator—not the world-soul of the Pantheist, a being limited 
to matter and confined by it as our souls are by our bodies, 
but a personal God above and independent of the physical uni- 
verse, creating, upholding, and directing all things by his 





* Exodus xx. 3-11. + Exodus xx, 11; xxxi, 17. 
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will and power. Nor does God simply create the world and 
then leave it to itself. He is set before us in the narrative as 
taking a deep and holy interest in the work which he had 
made, as regarding it with satisfaction and delight, and as pro- 
nouncing over it his blessing. 

Again we are taught to regard man as the noblest work of 
God, as made in his image, after his likeness, and so superior 
to all the other creatures of his hand. If the thought that 
God is our Creator, appeals to us to love and to adore him, 
how much more does the thought that we are made in the im- 
age of God, inspire us in the effort to be indeed like him. 

Finally, we are taught that God in his wisdom, and accord- 
ing to his own example, in order that man should keep him 
more steadfastly in remembrance and thus be guarded against 
error, sin, and consequent suffering, estrangement and deterio- 
ration, consecrated one day in seven to be a holy sabbath to 
himself; that he ordained it for the race, not for the Jews 
alone; and thus ordained, that it has come down to us from 
the beginning, and is binding upon us, so long, at least, as the 
objects for which it was originally given are not perfectly se- 
cured. 

Such are the lessons which we are authorized to draw from 
this ancient narrative; and these lie on the very face of it, so 
that no clear mind, who is willing to understand its meaning, 
can fail to see them. These lessons being unmistakably con- 
. veyed, and in the best manner possible under the circumstances 
in which the record was made, the object of the record is at- 
tained, and according to the universal laws of language, the 
truthfulness and authority of the record are put beyond objec- 
tion. We do not propose, however, to dismiss the subject in 
this way. We have justified the language of Genesis in con- 
forming to the primitive conceptions of things, and in depart- 
ing from scientific accuracy, so far as the then limitations of 
language required. But, if we have here the true account of a 
revelation from God, we should expect it to conform to the 
reality of things so far as the limitations of popular language 
might permit. In a revealed account of the creation, although 
each object might be called by its popular name, and although 
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the more difficult features of the creative work might be rep- 
resented in forms adapted to popular comprehension, we should 
still expect that, apart from such limitations of thought and 
language, its statements would be scientifically correct: and if it 
should be found that positive science contradicted it in any 
particular, which could not be reconciled by referring it to 
these limitations, then we should be justified in rejecting the 


idea that the record was a true account of a revelation from 
God. 


Having now the record before us, the inquiry arises :— 
what has science done to confirm or to invalidate that record ¢ 
What is the cosmogony of science at the present day; and 
how does it compare with that of Genesis? 

1. The indications of modern science affirm as explic- 
itly as the Bible, that the present order of things had a 
beginning. Take, for example, the so-called “development 
theory,” which Infidelity at the present day isso eager to estab- 
lish ; and which is merely a perverted and unscientific state- 
ment of the simple principle that, as the world has been made 
ready for successive new and higher forms of life, God has 
successively created them. State this theory in any way: it 
points to a beginning. Start with the lowest condition of the 
primordial elements of matter—conceive of the whole mate- 
rial universe, according to Laplace’s theory, existing as a neb- 
ulous mass; take seon after seon for the slow formation of sys- 
tems, constellations and individual stars—the theory still 
points to a beginning and to a development in time, which, 
long as it may be, is as nothing to eternity. 

2. In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
The development theory points to a lowest condition, from 
which in time the present was developed. In this lowest con- 
dition the elements of matter must either have been motion- 
less—that is, without molecular action or they must have just 
begun to exist; for, if we suppose molecular action, we neces- 
sitate a time-development and therefore a beginning in time. 
But if the elements of matter were eternally existing, but not 
acting on each other, whence then came motion? Inert mat- 
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ter cannot move itself. An independent and superior power 
is necessary: that is, God. Or if the mind objects, as most 
minds will, to conceive of the elements of matter existing to- 
gether without molecular action, to conceive of oxygen, nitro- 
gen and hydrogen, for example, existing together without com- 
bining according to their atomic weights, then we are driven 
to the other conclusion, that matter is not eternal, but had a 
beginning in time. Whence, then, came matter? Did it 
evolve itself? Thatis absurd. Did it come into being through 
“ Nature,” or “Law”? That is mere jugglery of words. 
There is no denying the necessity of a personal God, distinct 
from the material universe, creating Nature and ordaining 
Law. Science confirms the Bible upon this point. 

8. Concerning the primordial condition of matter science 
has nothing positive to say. It has its theory, however, based 
on facts, and sustained by analogies and coincidences so re- 
markable as to give it almost the character of absolute knowl- 
edge. We allude to the so-called “nebular hypothesis” of La- 
place.* 

This hypothesis was suggested by the remarkable coinci- 
dences in the orbital and rotary motions of the planets and 
their sateilites, which could not be accounted for by the law of 
gravitation. At the time of its adoption the discoveries of 
numerous nebule by Sir William Herschel were regarded as 
strongly confirmatory of the hypothesis; but the resolution of 
all known nebule into stars would in no wise affect the argu- 
ment.t The fact that this hypothesis alone is adequate to ac- 
count for the singular coincidences in the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies, is the true ground on which it rests. The physi- 





* Exposition du Systéme du Monde, Note vii. See an interesting summing up 
of the argument for this hypothesis in the American Journal of Science and Arts, 
September, 1860, Art. xv. 

Professor Guyot has applied this hypothesis to the interpretation of the Mosaic 
narrative of the creation; but, as we have not his views convenient for reference 
we do not wish to be considered responsible for stating them correctly. 

+ Sir John Herschel, who doubts “ whether there be really any physical distinc- 
tion between nebule and clusters of stars,” yet admits that “ the nebular hypothe 
sis, as it has been termed, and the theory of siderial aggregation, stand in fact 
quite independent of each other.” Outlines of Astronomy, § 872. 
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cal constitution of comets, and the rings about the planet 
Saturn, are striking confirmations of it. 

In accordance with this theory, it is supposed that the mate- 
rial universe at first existed as a fluid, vaporous mass, all that 
is now solid being then melted and volatilized. The matter of 
the solar system in this form would be so diffused as to occupy 
the entire space from the center to or beyond the orbit of the 
most distant planet: and here it would mingle with that of 
other worlds and systems, so that the whole universe may be 
conceived as thus diffused through space. On this chaotic 
mass the spirit of God was to exercise its power, in bringing 
order and beautiful adjustment out of its complicated elements. 
Such, according to science, was the chaos of waters, or the fluid 
deep, on which the spirit of Elohim was moving. 

The harmony here with the account in Genesis is remarka- 
ble. The heaven and the earth—that is, the whole material 
universe—are created; but neither the heavenly bodies, nor 
the earth itself, are formed: the elements of all exist together 
as a watery deep. Notice, however, the concrete forms of ex- 
pression. The Hebrew mind could not conceive of formless- 
ness, except under the figure of a completed work gone to ruin: 
“the earth was desolation and emptiness.” Compare Jeremiah 
iv, 23. The English translation brings out the abstract thought 
more perfectly : “without form,” that is, not yet formed. The 
fluid or nebulous condition of the universe is pictured as a deep 
of waters. The action of the spirit of God upon it is repre- 
sented by simple motion. 

4. Concerning the nature of light we know but little. The 
recent results of scientific inquiry teach us, however, that light 
is not a substance existing independently, but a phenomenon 
resulting from molecular change or action. Without mutual 
action among the minute particles or molecules of which 
bodies are composed, there could be neither heat nor light. So 
long, then, as the elements of the material universe remained 
in a state of perfect rest, there would be darkness upon the face 
of the deep. But let motion be imparted to them, and light 
and heat would be emitted—not light as from the sun, but 
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light electric, cosmical, pervading the vast expanse and depth 
of vapor, and rendering it luminous. 

Should any mind object that it is impossible to conceive of 
the elements of matter existing together without molecular ac- 
tion and consequent motion, heat, and light, we should then be 
shut down to the other hypothesis, namely, that matter was 
originally created by God; and then light would be the first 
phenomenon attending its appearance. 

Thus science, as explicitly as the Bible, declares that light 
was the first result of the divine agency on matter. 

5. Of course, the emission of light and heat from the vaporous 
mass now set in motion would, in connection with the action of 
gravity, produce a condensation toward the center. Let us 
consider this fact in its application to the solar system. 

The matter composing the solar system, as has already been 
said, would have been originally diffused in the form of a 
spherical or spheroidal nebula, whose circumference would 
have been equal to, or greater than, the orbit of the most dis- 
tant planet. Now, as this sphere of vapor became condensed, 
the velocity of its rotation would be increased, and the ten- 
dency of the parts about the equator of the sphere to fly away 
—in other words, the centrifugal force of these parts—would be 
proportionately increased, until, at last, a point would be 
reached, where the centrifugal force of the equatorial parts 
would be equal to the central attraction. Now notice what 
would be the result. The centrifugal force of these parts be- 
ing equal to that of gravitation, the latter would no longer so 
operate upon them as to make them fall toward the center. 
They would, therefore, remain constituting a zone or belt re- 
volving around the central mass, while the condensation of 
the interior going on would detach it entirely from the sur- 
rounding ring and constantly increase the distance between 
them. Here, then, we have a fluid ring revolving around the 
Sun, like the rings around the planet Saturn.* If this ring 
were perfectly uniform and subject to no disturbance, it might 
continue unbroken ; but, if in the process of condensation and 








* American Journal of Science. Second series, Vol. xii. 1861. 
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molecular action among the various elements of which it was 
composed, any disturbing force should act upon it, it would 
break up into one or more masses revolving each in its own 
orbit around the central mass. Further, since the velocity of 
those particles at a greater distance from the sun would be 
more rapid than that of those nearer, these masses would ne- 
cessarily assume a spheroidal form and a rotary motion in the 
direction of their orbital. Here, then, we have so many planets 
still in a state of vapor or fluidity.* It is easy to conceive of 





* This may be illustrated by a beautiful experiment: “ Placing a mixture of 
water and alcohol in a glass box, and therein a small quantity of olive oil, of 
density precisely equal to the mixtnre, we have in the latter a liquid mass re- 
lieved from the operation of gravity, and free to take the exterior form given by 
the forces which may act uponit. In point of fact, the oil instantly takes a globular 
form by virtue of molecular attraction. A vertical axis being introduced through 
the box, with a small disk upon it, so arranged that its center is coincident with 
the center of the globe of oil, we turn the axis at a slow rate, and thus set the oi] 
sphere into rotation. ‘We then presently see the sphere flatten at its poles and 
swell out at its equator, and we thus realize, on a small scale, an effect which is 
admitted to have taken place in the planets.’ The spherifying forces are of differ- 
ent natures, that of molecular attraction in the case of the oil, and of universal 
attraction in that of the planet, but the results are ‘analogous, if not identical.’ 
Quickening the rotation makes the figure more oblately spheroidal. When it 
comes to be so quick as two or three turns in a second, ‘ the liquid sphere first 
takes rapidly its maximum of flattening, then becomes hollow above and below, 
around the axis of rotation, stretching out continually in a horizontal direction, 
and finally, abandoning the disk, is transformed into a perfectly regular ring.’ 
At first this remains connected with the disk by a thin pellicle of oil; but on the 
disk being stopped this breaks and disappears, and the ring becomes completely 
disengaged. The only observable difference between the latter and the ring of 
Saturn is, that it is rounded, instead of being flattened; but this is accounted for 
in a satisfactory way. 

“A little after the stoppage of the rotatory motion of the disk, the ring of oil 
losing its own motion, gathers once more into a sphere. If, however, a smaller 
disk be used, and its rotation continued after the separation of the ring, rotatory 
motion and centrifugal force will be generated in the alcohoiic fluid, and the oil 
ring, thus prevented from returning into the globular form, divides itself into 
‘several isolated masses, each of which immediately takes the globular form.’ 

“ These are ‘almost always seen to assume, at the instant of their formation, a 
movement of rotation upon themselves—a movement which constantly takes place 
in the same direction as that of the ring. Moreover, as the ring, at the instant of 
its rupture, had still a remainder of velocity, the spheres to which it has given 
birth tend to fly off at a tangent; but as, on the other side, the disk, turning in 

VOL. XIX. 38 
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others formed in the same way and of satellites round these. 
And thus we se¢ how the waters that compose the earth were 
divided from those which were above it on every side, and 
out of which were formed the heavenly bodies. 

Compare with this the language of Genesis : “ Then said Elo- 
him: ‘ Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters and 
let it be dividing between the waters and the waters ;’ and Elo- 
him made the firmament and divided between the waters, which 
were beneath the firmament, and the waters which were above 
the firmament; and it was so.” Here we have in the popular 
language of the day an account of the ‘creation of what the 
Hebrews called raxra, or the “ firmatnent,” and conceived of 
as something solid, “beaten out ;” "but which we know to be 
simply that expanse of space, which separates us from the shi- 
ning worlds on every side. 

Some commentators have labored to explain “the waters 
which were above the firmament ” as being the atmosphere of 
the earth, or clouds. But looking simply at the narrative, 
what would be our most natural interpretation of it? The 
earth is not yet formed, nor any of the heavenly bodies. The 
elements of all things still exist together in a fluid mass. How 
then can the language denote the atmosphere of the earth or 
clouds? Besides, both these: were, to the Jewish mind, on 
this side, not beyond, the firmament. The Jews, very likely 
from a misconception of the meaning of this ancient document, 





the alcoholic liquor, has impressed on this a movement of rotation, the spheres are 
especially carried along by this last movement, and revolve for some time round 
the disk. Those which revolve at the same time upon themselves, consequently, 
then present the curious spectacle of planets revolving at the same time on them- 
seives and in their orbits. Finally, another very curious effect is also manifested 
in these circumstances: besides three or four large spheres into which the ring 
resolves itself, there are almost always produced one or two very small ones, 
which may thus be compared to satellites. The experiment which we have thus 
described presents, as we see, an image in miniature of the formation of the 
planets, according to the hypothesis of Laplace, by the rupture of the cosmical 
rings attri‘ utable to the condensation of the solar atmosphere.” 

This experiment was first conducted by Professor Plateau of Ghent. The ab- 
stract here given is taken by the author of the Vestiges of Creation from Taylor's 
Scientific Memoirs, November, 1844. 
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imagined an ocean on the upper side of the concave arch above 
the earth. Science teaches us, however, that the waters above 
the firmament were those fluid masses, which were detached 
from the substance of our planet, and which were separated 
from it by that expanse of space which we call “firmament,” 
or “heaven.”* 

Here is no forced coincidence. The interpretation of the 
language of the document is the most natural and consistent 
that can be given. The theory of science is totally independent, 
an induction from facts, and equally necessary, were the 
whole Bible proveu to be false. And yet, how marvelously 
does science here corroborate and unfold the meaning of this 
ancient history of world-formation. 

6. Look now at the earth. The theory which we have 
heen considering has left it condensing from a vaporous to a 
molten, liquid, igneous orb. Positive science now comes in 
and proves that such was once its actual condition. Geology 
has demonstrated beyond all question that the earth was once 
“a fiery ball in space ;” its rocks were molten lava; its miner- 
als and metals were in a melted form or hung in dark and 
noxious vapors over its seething surface; all that is now water 
was then steam ; the cloud was its garment, and thick darkness 
was its swaddling band.+ But, as it went on through suc- 
cessive stages of refrigeration, the rocks hardened into a crust 
upon its surface, the vapors were gradually condensed, and 
the earth was enveloped with an ocean of boiling water. 
Then, either by the action of volcanic fires within or by the 
contractile force of the cooling crust, the thin rocky crust was 
wrinkled ; the waters rushed into the depths; they gathered 
to their place and the dry land appeared. All this geology 
reveals in strict accordance with the biblical account. It even 
points out the strata made by that primeval ocean and almost 








* Notice that the words which we employ to express this abstract idea of 
space are quite as grossly physical and concrete as the corresponding Hebrew. 
Thus firmament is a support or prop ; heaven is what is heaved or arched. 


+ Job xxxviii, 9. 
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draws the map of that dry land, which was the first great work 
of the third day.* 

If it be objected here that the word translated “waters” is 
used in a different sense from that which belongs to it in the 
second, sixth and seventh verses, where it is evidently used in 
the more general sense of “fluid,” and stands for the primordial 
condition of matter generally, we answer, that, from the na- 
ture of the documént before us, we should not expect its lan- 
guage to be that of a chemical analysis. The condition of the 
elements of matter was undergoing constant modification, and 
the only word in the Hebrew tongue, which is sufficiently gen- 
eral to cover all its phases, is that translated “waters.” Be- 
sides, the context is sufficient to determine the special meaning 
in each case. Compare the two uses of the word “day” in 
verse fifth, and again the use of the same word in chapter 
second, verse fourth, where it is applied to the whole period of 
the creation. 

7. But thus far there has been no life upon the globe: thus 
far we have been contemplating the changes merely of in- 
organic matter. Hitherto the earth could not have supported 
life. Consider that the heat at the surface of the globe must 
have been equal to, at least, between five and six hundred de- 
grees of Fahrenheit to have retained the ocean in a state of 
vapor above it; nor could the heat have been much less than 
this, when the waters descended to their place.t After the 
dry land was formed, both earth and ocean must have been in a 
highly heated state, and the atmosphere must have been 
charged with foul and murky vapors. But at last the temper- 
ature of the earth and seas became so modified that they 
could support a low form of vegetation, such as sea-weeds 
and the flowerless plants and trees. Then, according to sci- 
ence, was inaugurated the first great kingdom of organic life, 
beginning with the humble sea-weed and progressing through 





* Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1856. Art. “Science and the Bible,” p. 116. By 
Professor James D. Dana, 
+ Science and the Bible, p. 115. 
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successive modifications of temperature, till a tropical verdure 
overspread the earth. 

It should here be remarked that the creation of plants before 
animals is an assumption of science. The tangible proofs of a 
plant existence, before the creation of animals, are wanting, 
since all the rocks, up to that period when animals and plants 
existed together, have been so acted upon by fire as to destroy 
whatever remains of organic life would otherwise have been 
preserved in them. But the fact of a vast and luxuriant vege- 
tation, before animals were created, is argued by scientific men 
on independent ground. 

Thus, the principie is, in nature, everywhere exemplified, 
“that the earth was occupied at each period with the highest 
kinds of life the conditions allowed.” Since, therefore, in the 
process of refrigeration, the waters would be capable of sup- 
porting vegetable life long before animals could exist in them, 
we should presume that the creation of plants would precede 
that of animals.* 

But this assumption is put beyond all question by the fact, 
that inorganic matter is incapable of directly supporting animal 
life. The vegetable must precede the animal, in order to pre- 
pare matter for its support.. Thus, from the known nature of 
these two kingdoms of organic life, the fact that plants were first 
created is as positively proven, as if we could put our finger on 
lignite in the azoic rocks.+ 

8. We come now to another grand epoch in the history of 
the world. Thus far the highly heated globe has been envel- 
oped in mist and vapor. The rays of the sun, moon, and stars 
have never penetrated to its surface. The dense tropical vege- 
tation of the former period has been supported by central heat, 
and illumined only by the diffuse light that permeated the 





* It may be interesting to note here that in some hot sulphur springs micro- 
scopic plants are found, where it is believed that no animal life could possibly ex- 
ist ; also, that in the sulphuric acid vats of the Smithsonian Institute similar forms 
of vegetable life occur. 

+ Compare Dana, Science and the Bible, p. 117; also, an interesting article on 
the Correlation of Forces, by Professor J. Le Conte, American Journal of Science, 
Second Series, Vol. xxviii, 1859. 
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murky atmosphere above. But slowly these vapors are con- 
densing, and settling down upon the surface of the earth. The 
clouds are slowly dissipating ; the air is purer, clearer ; and, at 
last—joy to the world !—the sunlight pierces through, and, like 
a new creation to the unconscious world below, the ruler of the 
day appears in all his glory, majesty, and power. The great 
trees thrill with new life as they catch the first invigorating 
ray. Millions of buds expand, and burst, and blossom. Pale 
little flowerets turn their faces heavenward, and their petals are 
suffused with new and gorgeous colors. The whole earth 
smiles a welcome to the sun. Then night comes, and the moon 
and stars appear in all their wondrous brilliancy. Thus there 
are lights now in the firmament to divide between the day and 
night, for signs, and for set times, and for days and years, and 
to illumine unto the earth. 

9. With this new source of light and heat, the earth can now 
support higher forms of life. Hitherto the vegetable has been 
the only organism, now animal life begins. In singular har- 
mony with the sacred record, geology has opened out the fact 
that the first animals were water species, such as shell-fish, 
corals, and the like; and the rocks testify to the teeming abun- 
dance of these forms of life; whole mountains are composed 
of their remains. Then fishes filled the seas ; and, after these, 
amphibious animals, such as frogs and salamanders, often of 
enormous size, appeared. As the conditions of the earth be- 
came adapted to their support, still higher forms of animals 
were created, “until there were reptiles larger than whales in 
the water, immense leviathan reptiles on the land, and flying 
reptiles in the air.”’* 

Compare with this the language of Genesis:—“ Then said 
Elohim: ‘ Let the waters creep with creeping things, animals 
of life: and let flying things fly above the earth on the face of 
the firmament of the heavens. And Elohim created sea mon- 
sters—great ones—and all the animals of life, the moving 
things, with which crept the waters, after their kind, and every 





* Science and the Bible, pp. 119, 120, 
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flying thing of wing after its kind. And Elohim saw that it 
was good,” 

We are not to suppose that the narrative implies that every 
species of plant was created before any species of animal began 
to exist, nor that none of the marine or amphibious types were 
created after the first land animals appeared. The account is 
rather one of the successive inauguration of the several king- 
doms, than of the historical development of tribes; and the enu- 
merations given are simply to define these kingdoms, by the 
mention of their more common and best known representatives. 

Some have objected to the Mosaic narrative “that terres- 
trial reptiles seem to have preceded birds in their order of ap- 
pearance upon the earth.” To this we answer that the pre- 
sumptive evidence is strongly in favor of the prior creation of 
birds, from the fact that they could be supported long before 
the land was ready for “terrestrial reptiles.” Consider the 
fact that on ocean islands, so barren as to be utterly unable to 
support terrestrial life, millions of sea fowl build their nests, 
and get their sustenance from the water. There are, moreover, 
reasons why direct evidence of the existence of birds, prior to 
land animals, is wanting. Even in the tertiary periods, where 
we know that birds as well as land quadrupeds abounded, the 
remains of the former are usually wanting. This circumstance 
is thus explained by Sir Charles Lyell: “for their powers of 
flight insure them against perishing by numerous casualties, to 
which quadrupeds are exposed during floods; and if they 
chance to be drowned, or to die when swimming on the water, 
it will searcely ever happen that they will be submerged, so as 
to become preserved in sedimentary deposits. In consequence 
of the hollow tubular structure of their bones, and the quantity 
of their feathers, they are extremely light in proportion to 
their volume ; so that when first killed they do not sink to the 
bottom like quadrupeds, but float on the surface until the car- 
cass either rots away, or is devoured by predaceous animals.”* 

The want of positive evidence being thus accounted for, and 
in the absence of all opposing evidence, the presumptive argu- 





* Principles of Geology, Chap. xlvii, p. 749. 
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ment sustains the narrative in Genesis in its statement of the 
order of creation. 

10. But although the waters and the air were filled with life 
throughout this period, the species were widely different from 
those which now populate the earth. “ Not a species of the 
thousands of those ages now exists.”+ They had been created 
successively, as adapted to corresponding conditions of the 
globe, the climate of which must have been torrid from the 
equator to the poles. As the process of refrigeration went on, 
however, these species would die out, and become éxtinct; 
while others of higher form, and adapted to the new conditions, 
would take their places. In this succession, the earth was re- 
duced, at last, to nearly its present temperature and physical 
conditions ; and the divine command went forth, which peopled 
it with now-existing species. ‘“ The beast of the earth after its 
kind, and the cattle after its kind, and all the creeping things 
of the ground after their kind,” are created and multiplied. 
Animals of a higher order of intelligence than any hitherto ex- 
isting are made for the service of man. To him, as the crown- 
ing work, the whole creative plan has been tending; and, now 
that all is ready, man appears, the last and noblest work, made 
in the image of God, and endowed with dominion and power 
over all creatures. With him the work of creation ceased. 
“Science has no evidence that any living species have been 
created since the appearance of man on the globe. All facts 
in nature accord with the Scripture record, that man was the 
last of the grand series.” + 

11. Hence, finally, according to science, the present period 
is one of rest. Forces already brought into being are still in 
operation: animal and vegetable life increase and multiply, 
and the laws of matter are working countless changes in the 
condition of the globe. But no new forces are created. The 
work of creation is ended. The creator has ceased from his 
work, has blessed it ; and we are living in his sabbath. 

One of the most eminent philosophers of our day remarks, 
reviewing the successive steps in the history of creation :— 
“The first great period of history, was the period of mere 





* Science and the Bible, p. 121. + Ibid., p. 128, 
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material existence and physical progress. Its beginning was 
far away in the dim, indefinite past, when light announced 
the work of progress begun ; and even beyond, in the forceless 
matter of preceding time; after many changes and evolutions, 
it blossomed in the lands and seas and vegetation of the third 
day. The second great period was the period of life and organ- 
ic progress. Its germs are traced in the vegetation of the for- 
mer period; but the light of the sun first gave vigor to its 
growth; and after various developments progressing through 
long ages, it finally blossomed in the mammals and man on the 
sixth day. The third great period is the more exalted period 
of spirit and spiritual progress, whose germs are even now ex- 
panding in the soul of man; but whose flowers and fruit will 
appear only in time to come.”* 

Or as Lord Bacon has beautifully said: “ The first creature of 
God, in the works of the days, was the light of the sense, the 
last was the light of reason, and his sabbath work, ever since, 
is the illumination of his spirit. First he breathed light upon 
the face of the matter, or chaos, then he breathed light into 
the face of man; and still he breatheth and inspireth light into 
the face of his chosen.”+ 

How long this sabbath shall continue, who can tell? We 
know not how soon the present order of things may come to an 
end. But ‘we may well keep in mind the admonition of Saint 
Peter :—“ The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; 
in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the 
works that are therein shall be burned up. Seeing then that 
all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, looking 
for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, wherein 
the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat? Nevertheless we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” t 

12. This review of the harmony between the results of mod- 
ern science and the statements of the ancient document before 








~ * Dana: Science and the Bible, pp. 127, 128. + Essay I, Of Truth. 
¢ 2 Peter iii, 10—13. 
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us, would be incomplete without some mention of the evidence 
which archeology has brought to light, that the seventh day 
was from the beginning set apart as holy to God. The great 
point at issue between those who believe, and those who deny 
the divine origin of the sabbath, has been whether the cos- 
mogonies of early nations were derived from those of Genesis, 
or whether that of Genesis was derived from Egyptian or Chal- 
dean records. If we consider Moses as the author of that ac- 
count of the creation, with which the book of Genesis begins, 
it is certainly more rational to presume, other things being 
equal, that the illiterate Hebrews got their knowledge and 
ideas from their Egyptian masters, than that the wise men of 
Egypt were instructed by their lowest slaves. But, even then, 
the fact that the Egyptian and Chaldean cosmogonies, so far 
as we know anything of them, are wide of the truth, contain- 
ing only traces of it here and there, while that of the Hebrews 
is in wonderful accordance with the known realities of things, 
would forbid us to assume that the latter was merely a copy 
of, or deduction from, the former. If we have two records, 
one intact and true, the other containing scarcely a trace of 
truth amid a mass of speculative error, we should rather say 
that the traces of truth in the latter record evinced a prior 
knowledge of the former, than that the former, or true record, 
was copied from the false. But the cosmogonies of the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Hindoos and other early nations are so wide 
of the truth, so fanciful and so absurd, that nothing like a cor- 
rect account of the creation could be deduced from them ; in- 
deed, so far from suggesting that of Genesis, they would ac- 
tually forbid it. On the other hand we have seen that the Mo- 
saic cosmogony accords with scientific facts so far as the limi- 
tations, under which it was given, would permit. Is it not, 
then, most natural to conclude, in the absence of opposing evi- 
dence, that the latter is the original and authentic record, and 
that the traces of similarity, which occur in other ancient rec- 
ords, do but evince a prior knowledge of this first document 
of Genesis. The critical evidence already cited, that this doc- 
ument is older than Moses, coming down to him from the time 
of our first parents, altogether favors this conclusion. 

It is important here to observe that the division of days into 
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weeks has nothing whatever to do with the naming of days 
after the seven planets. Indeed among those nations, who 
name the days as we do, the week is not universally regarded. 
The Egyptians, from whom the names of the days and their order 
are derived to us, divided days not into weeks, but into decades. 
The Hindoos, who name the days in the same manner, know 
nothing of weeks, but divide the month into two parts. The 
naming the days after the planets is simply a result of ascribing 
the hours each to the regency of a certain planet, as was done 
by the old astrologers, each day being then named after that 
planet which was regent of its first hour. The order of the plan- 
ets, as determined by the Egyptian astrologers according to their 
apparent distance from the earth, was the following: Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, (Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon. Assigning, then, 
the first hour of the first day in the astronomical calendar to 
the regency of Saturn,and the following hours to the other plan- 
ets in their order, the first hour of the second day would fall 
to the Sun, that of the third to the Moon, that of the fourth 
to Mars, that of the fifth to Mercury, that of the sixth to Ju- 
piter, that of the seventh to Venus, that of the eighth to 
Saturn again, and so on; and, naming each day after the re- 
gent planet of its first hour, we have the names of the days 
of the week as they appear in the Romanic, Teutonic, In- 
dian and Egyptian languages. Hence it appears that the na- 
ming of the days after the planets did not begin until after 
the division of the day into twenty-four hours was permanently 
adopted ; and, further, that the naming of the days after the 
planets had no connection whatever with their division into 
weeks. 

All the evidence, therefore, which archeology has brought to 
light concerning astrological divisions of time among the an- 
cients, is irrelevant to the question of the divine origin of the 
sabbath; while all that it teaches us of the cosmogonies of 
early nations, as compared with that of Genesis, forces us to 
the conclusion that the latter is the original and authentic 
source, from which the traces of truth in the former were de- 
rived.* 


* Thirty years ago it was believed to have been discovered that the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Hebrews and other ancient nations derived their astronomical knowl- 
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On the other hand, from other independent and very ancient 
documents of the Mosaic recension, we gather that the division 
of days into weeks was much older than the time of Moses; 
indeed, that it was common among the patriarchs from the 
earliest times. Thus God gives Noah seven days to bring his 
household into the ark, after it was finished, Gen. vii, 4, 10; 
Noah waits repeatedly seven days, Gen. viii, 10,12. Isaae is 
circumcised after seven days, Gen. xxi, 4; and that in accord- 
ance with the divine direction, xvii, 12. The marriage festi- 
val of Leah lasts seven days, Gen. 1,10. And this division of 
time is expressly referred by the Pentateuch, Exodus xx, 11, 
xxxi, 17, to the account of the creation given in the first doc- 
ument of Genesis. 

The argument, then, for the divine origin of the sabbath may 
be stated as follows: First, there is not the slightest evidence 
against it; secondly, this ancient document, which is believed 
to be as old as Adam, and the truthfulness of which we have seen 
confirmed in a wonderful manner, affirms it; thirdly, the Pen- 
tateuch expressly derives the institution of the sabbath, and 
the derivation of days into weeks, from the fact that God cre- 
ated the world in six days, and rested on the seventh day. 


Reviewing now the ground which we have been over, we 
have here the most perfect and wonderful harmony that the 
nature of language would permit between this earliest’ record 
of human literature, and the theories and discoveries of modern 
science. Can we resist the conclusion that this ancient doc- 
ument is a true account of a revelation from God? As we 
have already remarked, a true account of the creation must be 
either the induction of profound and genuine science, or a rev- 
elation from God. It is idle to suppose that man could arrive 
at truth so far transcending his means of knowledge by any 





edge, and their divisions of time from the Hindoos. Now it is put beyond ques- 
tion that the Hindoos derived all that they knew of these branches from the 
Greeks, since the commencement of the Christian era. This fact should be a 
warning to those who are so desirous of overthrowing the authority of the Bible, 
and who are too ignorant to speak modestly of the results of archeological in- 
quiry, not to plume themselves on the invalidation of the word of God until their 
irrelevant objections are substantiated on more reliable grounds. 
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other course than by a logical induction from positive facts. 
But, at the age when this document was written, the facts, 
which would be necessary to light the theorist to correct results, 
were totally unknown. What men called facts were only ap- 
pearances ; and these were such as would lead the speculative 
mind anywhere but tothe truth. The history of science down 
to a comparatively recent date, has been almost nothing but 
a record of errors that have resulted from speculating on false 
or insufficient data. The absurd cosmogonies of the Chal- 
deans, Egyptians and Hindoos illustrate the utter futility of 
attempting to reason out a theory of creation from the views 
and assumptions of early science; and even within the mem- 
ory of some who may read this Article, the theories of science 
were such as to preclude and to forbid a cosmogony like that 
which is now believed to be true. 

Suppose, for example, our first progenitor, or Moses, or any 
scientific man down to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, left alone to devise a philosopheme concerning the crea- 
tion: what ground would he have had to describe the earth 
and the other heavenly bodies as originally one; to make light 
the first creation, even before the sun; to picture the earth as 
covered with an ocean of water; to speak of plants as created 
before the sun; of sea animals and birds as preceding land an- 
imals; and, finally, to make seven distinct epochs in the his- 
tory of world formation? The positive science of our day shuts 
us down to this order and division of the grand features of cre- 
ation ; but until the nebular hypothesis of Laplace was promul- 
gated, the notions of men were such that they would be utterly 
unable to devise such a plan of creation on any rational 
grounds; and, further, that they would inevitably devise one 
contrary in many respects. It is an interesting fact that in the 
description of the creation given in the Zendavesta, or sacred 
book of the Persians, and which is taken almost literally from 
the first document of Genesis, “the sun is created before the 
light, and then the herbs and the plants after the sun; which 


are precisely the two points they did not understand, and there- 
fore altered as errors.”* 





® Coleridge: Table Talk, p. 270. 
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On the other hand, suppose that the most eminent philoso- 
pher of our day were required to give to a company of rude 
and ignorant savages a succinct account of the creation, for the 
sake of teaching them some important religious lessons: could 
he find language better adapted to his purposes than that of 
this primitive document? Would he not be obliged to use the 
same concrete and physical forms of language to express his 
philosophical ideas? Would he not seize on just the points 
here specified, as the most prominent? Would he not give the 
same order and divisions to the successive steps? Could he 
attempt any more thorough and elaborate description without 
transcending the ability of his hearers to understand, and frus- 
trating the very object which he designed to secure? Would 
he not take the account in Genesis just as it stands, as the best 
possible description to an ignorant, untutored mind, of what 
we now regard as the true cosmogony of science ? 

Consider, now, this primitive account of the creation, thus 
true in all its details, expressing, as perfectly as the conditions 
of language would allow, the scientific decisions of this enlight- 
ened age, but coming down to us from a remote antiquity, and 
from a people possessing not even a rudimentary knowledge of 
science : can we avoid the inevitable conclusion that this first 
document of Genesis is a true account of a revelation from 
God? For thousands of years the human mind has been rear- 
ing its proud science; age has added to age its contributions ; 
and, in these later times, false assumptions and vain theories 
have been continually urged against the truth of this primeval 
narrative of the creation: and now, to-day, the grandest results 
of human science have but fathomed the philosophy of this 
primeval record, and established its truth as the record of a 
divine revelation. Who then shall say that this account of the 
creation is but a fiction of the human mind? that these pro- 
found harmonies are merely chance coincidences? Who shall 
dispute the overwhelming proof here offered of the truth and 
sacred character of this manifest revelation from God? IRgno- 
rance and folly may doubt, and cavil, and deny; but no man 
who has a right to call himself a scientific man, a true student 
of nature, and of the word of God, can fail to recognize the 
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harmonies between God’s word and works, and to appreciate 
the mutual support which each, when rightly interpreted, ren- 
ders to the other. 

Such is the testimony of that distinguished Student of Na- 
ture, to whose thoughts we have so often alluded—nor can we 
better close our summing up of the results of scientific inquiry 
concerning the cosmogony, than by quoting the concluding 
paragraph of a discussion of this subject from his own pen :— 
“ The two records, the earlier revelation and the later, are thus 
one in their sublime enunciations of the history of creation. 
There is a like grandeur in the progress of the ages. They both 
zontain conceptions infinitely beyond the reach of the human 
intellect, and bear equal evidence of their divine origin. The 
‘grand old book of God still stands,’ and this grand old earth, 
the more its leaves are turned over and pondered, the more 
will it sustain, enlighten, and illustrate the sacred word. The 
two are independent inscriptions, written in lines of light by 
the same sun of righteousness: and the more deeply they are 
studied and loved for their truths, the higher may we rise to- 
wards the effulgence of their eternal source. The universe and 
the Bible are consecutive parts of one glorious volume ; the 
former teaching of infinite harmonies, coming up from the deep 
past, and of man’s relation through Nature to God; the latter, 
of man’s relation through his own soul to God, and of still 
loftier harmonies in the eternal future: the jirst part, telling 
not only of the wisdom and power of God, but also of man’s 
exaltation, at the head of the kingdoms of life, the being 
towards whom, with prophetic eye, all nature was looking 
through the course of ages, preparing his earthly abode, ar- 
ranging every ridge, and plain, and sea, and living thing, for 
his moral and intellectual advancement, and with so much be- 
neficence that man, when he came to take possession of the 
domain, found everywhere lessons of love and adoration, and 
read in his own exaltation a hope, though a trembling hope, of 
immortality; the second part, after a chorus epitomizing the 
former revelation, pursues its closing thought. Man, in his re- 
lation to his Maker, makes that hope of immortality sure, and 
points out the way of life, by which he may enter into everlast- 
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ing communion with God, his Creator and Redeemer. If stu- 
dents of nature fail of that way of life, it is not that science is 
evil, but man fallen.”* 


A word to Mr. Goodwin. We have seen how the universal 
laws of thought and language not merely justify but necessi- 
tate the language of this primitive, religious document: we 
have seen the explicit corroboration which modern science 
gives to its scientific and religious lessons; we have seen the 
first truths of theology confirmed, and put apparently beyond 
objection, by the latest results of scientific inquiry. Is it thus 
that theology “maintains but a shivering existence”? Is it 
thus that theology is “shouldered and jostled by the sturdy 
growths of modern thought”? Is it thus that theology has to 
bemoan itself “for the hostility which it encounters”? We 
know not what Mr. Goodwin’s theology may be, that thus 
shivers, is jostled, and bemoans itself, unless he may refer to 
the crude and ignorant theology of those “Essays and Re- 
views” to which he was a contributor. 





* Science and the Bible, pp. 128, 129. 
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Arrticte II.—REV. PROFESSOR FISHER’S DISCOURSE 
COMMEMORATIVE OF PROFESSOR JOSIAH W. 
GIBBS, LL. D. 


[Proressor Jostan W. Gress, who has been from the first a 
frequent and valued contributor to the pages of this Quarterly, 
died in New Haven, March 25th. On the following Sunday, 
March 31st, Rev. Professor Fisher delivered in the College Chapel 
a commemorative Discourse, to which we give a prominent place 
in this Number of the New Englander. ] 


MATTHEW v, 8.—BLEssep ARE THE PURE IN HEART. 


Tuere are vacant places this morning in our house of wor- 
ship. Death has been busy among us. Four times, in half 
that number of weeks, have the families of this congregation 
stood around the open grave, to lay their loved ones in their 
last resting-place. Two little children,* each of them the de- 
light of a household, have been cut down,—who, if they had 
not the spiritual purity to which the text refers, had the native 
purity of childhood, which is the organ and receptacle of spirit- 
ual life, and which warrants us in committing them with con- 
fidence to the merciful being who said: “ Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” An older sister of one of these was the next 
to be taken,—a young lady,t carefully educated, and full of 
promise,—a sincere disciple of Christ, who had made public 
profession of her faith, and who, we believe, uttered the senti- 
ments of her heart in the hymns that were on her lips in the 
midst of her feverish dreams : 


“ Earth has engrossed my love too long! 
’T is time I lift mine eyes 
Upward, dear Father, to thy throne, 
And to my native skies.” 





* A son of Professor W. D. Whitney, and a son of President Woolsey, 
+ A daughter of President Woolsey. 
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And again : 
“IT know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my guide, 
With childlike trust I give my hand 
To the mighty Friend by my side.” 

Hardly had her spirit taken its flight, when the hand of 
death was laid on an aged man, who had long sat near her in 
the house of God. His end was not unexpected. For many 
weeks he had been looking forward to it as near, arranging 
his worldly affairs with scrupulous care, and composing his 
mind for the great change. A man venerable in years, a son 
of this institution, and connected with it in the capacity of in- 
structor, in the aggregate for more than forty years,—it seems 
proper that, in addition to the ordinary lessons which every 
bereavement brings afresh to our hearts, a more particular no- 
tice should be taken of his character and work. Not with the 
pen of a eulogist, or of a critic, but in the sincere language of 
impartial friendship, it is fitting that his characteristic services 
and worth should be delineated. This task I have attempted 
to fulfill, as far as the materials in my possession, and the time 
allowed me, would permit ; and I now invite you to contem- 
plate with me the life and labors of him who has lately finished 
his earthly course. 


Professor Gress was born in the ancient town of Salem, 
Massachusetts, on the 30th of April, 1790. In his last illness 
he adverted, with deep satisfaction, to his connection with a 
godly ancestry, among whom were several ministers of the 
Gospel. He pursued his studies, preparatory to entering col- 
lege, in his native place, and, in his sixteenth year, joined, at 
the beginning of their course, the class that was graduated 
here in 1809. On the roll of his classmates I find the names of 
the late Judge Hitchcock, of this city, and the celebrated re- 
vival preacher, Dr. Nettleton; also, Judge Waite, of the Su- 
preme Court of this State, and the Rev. Dr. Meigs, Missionary 
in Ceylon, both of whom still survive. President Day, who 
was then Professor of Mathematics in College, remembers a 
little incident, illustrative, perhaps, of the character of Mr. 
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Gress, even when a youth. Presenting himself to Professor 
Day, to apply for admission, he expressed the utmost anxiety 
lest he should prove unable to stand the examination. The 
Professor kindly offered, if he would open his books, to put 
him some questions, and then to advise him whether to under- 
go the ordeal, or to defer it to a future day, when he might 
come with a greater prospect of success. In this the diffident 
lad gladly acquiesced, and his answers were such that the Pro- 
fessor, on closing the book, informed him, no doubt much to 
his surprise, that he was a member of College. 

As a student, it need not be said that Mr. Gress excelled. 
His modest deportment, painstaking industry, and scholarly 
spirit, could not fail to secure for him the respect of those who 
honor real worth. The venerated instructor, to whom I have 
just referred, whose genial presence, though he has passed far 
beyond the ordinary term of human life, the living generation 
is still permitted to enjoy, testifies that he was a proficient in 
all the College studies. Indeed, his aptitude for mathematics 
was so marked, that at one time he thought of devoting him- 
self to that science in preference to theology. After his grad- 
uation, Mr. Gress returned to Salem, and was engaged there 
in teaching school. His appointment as Tutor, in 1811, 
brought him back to New Haven, and he continued success- 
fully to discharge the duties of that office until 1815, when he 
retired from it to concentrate his attention exclusively upon 
his chosen pursuit. I infer that while in the Tutorship his 
time was partly given to theological studies. Whether it was 
ever his intention to become a pastor, or to engage actively in 
the work of the ministry, I know not. He was licensed to 
preach, however, but he seldom entered the pulpit, and soon 
ceased to preach altogether. His first and only discourse in 
the College chapel, was an analysis of the Sermon on the 
Mount, with a view to set forth its general scope and leading 
ideas—a theme betraying that bent of his mind which clearly 
destined him for the more secluded labors of a theological 
scholar. 

We next find him in Andover, prosecuting his studies under 
the lead of Professor Stuart, and residing for a while in the 
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family of that most enterprising and enthusiastic teacher. 
Here the theological career of Professor Grass properly begins, 
and in order to understand the services rendered by him to 
Biblical science and to philology, we must look at the condition 
of things at that time. 

The clergy of New England, in the first generations of our 
history, were men of learning. The earliest of them imbibed 
a scholarly spirit in the English Universities, where they were 
trained. In founding Harvard College, and Yale, at a later 
period, they were largely influenced by the desire to provide 
the churches in these ends of the earth with a body of able 
and learned ministers. But at the end of the last century and 
the beginning of this, theological learning among us was at a 
low ebb. In the Colleges, theology, which had been the lead- 
ing study, had given way, step by step, to the mathematics and 
classics, and the new studies of Natural Science and English 
Literature. Meantime, special schools of theology had not 
been established, and consequently ministers were obliged to 
begin their work with an exceedingly meager outfit. A few 
months in the family of a pastor, with the reading of a few 
books, chiefly in dogmatic theology, were all that was deemed 
requisite. But when Mr. Gress repaired to Andover, the new 
era was dawning. The Seminary there was beginning to do 
its work. Had there been no other motive to kindle a zeal for 
study, the Unitarian heresy called for an amount of exegetical 
and historical learning which at that day it was hard to find. 
A great reform in the education of preachers had fairly begun. 
This was to be effected by opening to them the vast results of 
German investigations in history and philology, at the same 
time that the spirit and contents of the modern German theol- 
ogy were to be made familiar to the American public. If 
errors were to be imported from that country, the means of 
combating them were to come also. The leading pioneer in 
this great work was Professor Stuart, and the hue and cry 
raised against him at first, on account of his predilection for 
his German authors, was about as sensible and about as effect- 
ual as a similar outery would have been when the California 
mines opened their shining ore to those who love gold. When, 
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in his Letters to Channing, he appeared in full panoply, with 
weapons drawn from Teutoni¢ armories, to beat down error, 
the opponents of transatlantic learning became silent. His own 
education for the ministry, according to his own statement, 
had been comprised in the reading of three or four treatises on 
doctrinal theology, with some of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and a part of Prideaux’s Connection; and when he was 
called, in 1810, from the First Church in New Haven to the 
chair of Sacred Literature in the Andover Seminary, he was 
only acquainted with the barest rudiments of the Hebrew 
tongue.* By a happy coincidence, at the very time when 
Professor Stuart entered upon his labors, a revived interest in 
the study of the Hebrew was kindling in Germany, chiefly 
under the auspices of the celebrated scholar, Gesenius, whose 
works in this department were creating a new epoch in sacred 
philology. In 1821 Professor Stuart published a Hebrew 
Grammar, on the basis of the Grammar of Gesenius; and even 
so late as that, the difficulty of printing a book of that kind in 
this country was such that he was compelled to put in type a 
part of the paradigms with his own fingers. In the preface, 
Professor Stuart thus speaks of Mr. Grszs: “In correcting the 
proof-sheets of the work, the author received important assist- 
ance from his friend, Mr. J. W. Gress, who, in a very obliging 
manner, revised most of them with great care. He earnestly 
wishes the same gentleman might be induced to undertake a 
translation and republication of Gesenius’s Manual Hebrew 
Lexicon, which is a new and abridged edition of his original 
work, first published in two volumes octavo. The abridg- 
ment is made by Gesenius himself, for the use of schools and 
colleges, and is adapted, in a peculiar manner, to the wants and 
wishes of learners. The writer cannot refrain from the pleasure 
of adding, that the translation and republication of such a 
work is an undertaking for which Mr. Gress is peculiarly 
qualified, both from his habits of assiduous study, and from his 
fundamental knowledge of the German, in which the work is 
written, and of the Hebrew, with its cognate dialects.” Before 





* Professor Park’s Sermon at the Funeral of Professor Stuart, 1852. 
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this, however, Mr. Grass had given proof of his rare scholarship 
in the translation, from the Latin, of Storr’s Essay on the His- 
torical Sense of the New Testament, a little treatise by a theo- 
logian of Tiibingen, in opposition to the Rationalistic doctrine 
of an accommodation in the Saviour’s teaching to the preju- 
dices of his time. This translation, which was issued in 1817, 
Mr. Gress accompanied by brief marginal notes, evincing the 
nicely discriminating habit of his mind. In the preface, he 
says: “The clergy of this country will not long refuse the ad- 
vantages which may be derived from the German theologians ; 
but whether the time has arrived for incorporating their litera- 
ture with our own, experiment must decide.” In a second 
edition of his grammar, Prof. Stuart makes an allusion to the 
Hebrew lexicon of Gesenius, as “ now in the course of transia- 
tion and publication” by Mr. Gress, and as destined “to sup- 
ply an important desideratum among the works on Hebrew 
Literature accessible to students in this country.” The Dic- 
tionary appeared in 1824, and three years after was republished 
in London. It was not a mere translation, but was enriched 
for the use designed, by grammatical information, and by the 
correction of numerous oversights and errors which had crept 
into the original work. The preparation of this lexicon, in the 
faithful and excellent manner in which it was accomplished, 
was a very important service to the cause of Scriptural science. 
In addition to this work, Mr. Gress issued, in 1828, a diction- 
ary of smaller dimensions, entitled a “Manual Hebrew Lexi- 
con.” In connection with a reference to the grammars of Pro- 
fessor Stuart, Dr. Robinson says of the larger work of Mr. 
Gress, that it “removed many of the difficulties still remaining 
in the way of the student.” Mr. Gress afterwards formed the 
plan of an English edition of the larger lexicon of Gesenius, 
and had proceeded, at no small expense of time and money, a 
considerable way in the preparation of it. But with his wont- 
ed thoroughness, he could not leave a word until he had made 
the Articla upon it perfect, sifting what the author had written 
by independent investigations of his own. The result was an 
unwillingness on the part of some to wait as long as it seemed 
likely they would be obliged to, for the completion of the 
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work, and the translation was undertaken and carried through 
by another. The labor that he had bestowed upon it was 
lost. This frustration of a cherished design was a painful lite- 
rary disappointment, which lay heavy upon his sensitive spirit. 
But from its publication in 1824 until 1836, when the Transla- 
tion by Dr. Robinson appeared, I suppose that the work of Mr. 
Gees was in current use, and filled an essential place among 
the helps for the acquisition of the Hebrew. 

In 1824, shortly after the organization of the theological 
department in connection with College, Mr. Grass was ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Sacred Literature; and at the same time 
the College library was placed under his charge. Two years 
later, a distinct professorship in this branch was founded, 
which Mr. Gress continued to fill until his death. 

Mr. Gress has written not a little on matters pertaining to 
Biblical interpretation and archaeology. Very valuable con- 
tributions to knowledge from his pen have appeared in various 
theological journals.* But his productions have been mainly 
in the form of brief, fragmentary essays, upon special points ; 
in many cases, fine specimens of accurate and exhaustive criti- 
cism. These have been printed, for the most part, anony- 
mously, or with no other signature than a single initial, in the 
columns of different religious newspapers. So little effort was 
made to call attention to these essays, that it almost seemed as 
if his main end was to record and to have for himself in print 
his ideas upon the topics which they handled. Yet, with 
these fragmentary notes,‘a man of less modesty and more tact, 
might have won a distinguished reputation. 

During the last few years, the attention of Mr. Gress has 
been principally directed to the subject of comparative Gram- 
mar. The investigation of words, which was ever his delight, 
resolved itself into this broad and philosophical inquiry, 
wherein words are traced back to their ultimate forms, and 
language is seen to rise into being. He embraced the gram- 





* Mr. Gress has been also a contributor to secular periodicals. It is believed 
that not less than twenty Articles from his pen have appeared in the American 
Journal of Science. 
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matical views of Becker, and has illustrated them in an original 
manner from his own stores of learning, in several little vol- 
umes: “The Philological Studies,” the “Latin Analyst,” 
and the “ Teutonic Etymologies ;” all of which he has issued 
within the last five years. 

When Mr. Gress entered in earnest upon theological study, 
religion in Germany was under an eclipse. The dry and un- 
spiritual orthodoxy of the middle of the last century, repre- 
sented by such men as John David Michaelis, was naturally 
followed by the rationalism of Eichhorn and his school. Nean- 
der, Tholuck, and their compeers, in whom profound erudi- 
tion is blended with a sense for spiritual truth and a living 
faith, had not then arisen. In the hands of Eichhorn, the Old 
Testament was merely the literature of the Hebrews and ex- 
perienced the fate which is apt to befall the Scriptures when 
they are handled from a merely esthetic point of view, 
and when the vital, religious element that pervades them and 
is the clue to the understanding of them, is overlooked. Eich- 
horn. had sufficient learning and ingenuity to compel every 
inquisitive student of theology at that time to attend to his 
writings ; and he threw upon those who resorted to him prob- 
lems and doubts enough to occupy a lifetime. With Pro- 
fessor Stuart and his school, he was perpetually referred to as 
an authority or refuted as an adversary. It was his influence, 
in no small degree, I suppose, that led them to go with him to 
the opposite extreme in discarding the mystical, allegorizing 
method of interpreting Scripture, and-to make the rejection of 
the double sense of prophecy a leading point in their exegeti- 
calcreed. I speak thus of Eichhorn, because the peculiar turn 
of Mr. Gress’s inquiries—the difficulties which he must pa- 
tiently, one by one, remove—the anxious studies of many an 
hour—were due to this unsound but once popular theologian. 
How true it is of a thoughtful student that the drift of his re- 
searches and reflections—a large portion of his inner life— 
may be greatly determined by some one, remote in place or in 
time,—whose name is hardly known to his most familiar 
friends! This kind of solitude is the incident—some would 
feel, the penalty—of his pursuits. 
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Having indicated the general nature and spirit of his labors, 
I shall now venture to speak of our deceased friend, more in 
particular, as a scholar, an instructor, and a Christian man. 

It need not be said here that he was a scholar, and a ripe 
and good one. He was a great lover of knowledge. In all his 
investigations, his aim was to arrive at the truth. “The Love 
of Truth,” which formed the subject of his commencement ad- 
dress when he graduated, was a distinguishing excellence of 
his character. His judgment was sober and sound. In most 
cases he was too jealous of everything that seemed to border on 
the fanciful. Yet the delicacy of his perception was admira- 
ble. His critical feeling in respect to the real intent of a pas- 
sage of Scripture, as revealed in its language, was proof against 
all conjectural methods of explaining away the natural sense. 
The numerous hypotheses varying the old, accepted meaning 
of words in the first part of Genesis, he laid down with a quiet 
smile. His critical feeling in such matters was a second con- 
science. It was the result of the long and patient study of 
language and of antiquity. I think that Mr. Gress had a 
remarkable power of felicitous statement, which is one of the 
signs of mature and refined culture. He was slow in reaching 
the right form of words, but he reached it at last. This in- 
valuable power of illuminating a point by a happy statement 
was his; and I have seldom conversed with him for any con- 
siderable length of time, without being struck and delighted 
with the exhibition of it. His taste in this direction,—his 
discriminative taste, it might be called, was one of his signal 
qualities as an interpreter. His eye would catch the shade of 
meaning ; and the impression thus made on his feeling, he 
could convert, if time were given him, into clear thought. 
The pupils of Mr. Gress will remember his preference of De 
Wette to other commentators whose philology was somewhat 
more exact, and whose theological views were more in accord- 
ance with his own; a preference founded, I imagine, in that 
genial and tasteful appreciation of shades of thought, in which 
De Wette excels all other expositors of the New Testament 
since Bengel. It would not be strange if his fondness for a well 
cut statement occasioned him difficulty in reducing to form the 
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peculiar truths of the Gospel. In respect to agency and respon- 
sibility, law and moral government,—in this antechamber of the 
temple—precise and literal expressions of truth are more easy. 
But when we enter the Holy Place itself, when we take up the 
person and work of Christ, and the doctrines which the Saviour 
ealled “heavenly things,” we have to rest in expressions of 
truth which are in a degree inadequate,—adding to them a 
plus or minus sign to denote our partial ignorance and the 
points of mystery that remain. “ For now we see through a 
glass darkly ;” “now we know in part.” 

One who should look simply at the writings of Mr. Gress, 
where we meet only with naked, laboriously classified, skel- 
eton-like statements of scientific truth, might judge him to be 
devoid of zeal even in his favorite pursuits. But there was a 
deep fountain of feeling that did not appear in these curiously 
elaborated essays. Yet in them, a scholar’s warm enthusiasm 
would now and then break through his habit of reserve. In 
the course of one of his longest papers, entitled “A Historical 
and Critical view of Cases in the Indo-European Languages,” 
he suddenly pauses, and declaring the importance to the 
teacher of “the anulysis of sentences in the concentrated 
light of Grammar and Logic,” he speaks as follows: “It 
brings one into the sanctuary of human thought. All else 
is but standing in the outer court. He who is without may 
indeed offer incense, but he who penetrates within worships 
and adores. It is here that the man of science, trained to 
close thought and clear vision, surveys the various objects of 
study, with a more expanded view and a more discriminating 
mind. It is here that the interpreter, acccustomed to the 
force and freshness of natural language, is prepared to explain 
God’s revealed word with more power and accuracy. It is 
here that the orator learns to wield with a heavier arm the 
weapons of his warfare. It is here that every one who loves 
to think, beholds the deep things of the human spirit, and 
learns to regard with holy reverence, the sacred symbols of 
human thought.”* 





* Quarterly Christian Spectator, Vol. IX. 
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To speak of the thoroughness of Mr. Gress in his research- 
es, would be to repeat what has been said before, and to dwell 
on a trait with which all who knew him are familiar. He was, 
in truth, a genuine scholar, who put forth no pretensions that 
were not, in the judgment of others, far below his merits; 
standing in noble contrast with many writers who have delved 
in the German mine, but have not scrupled to shine in bor- 
rowed plumage, and to bedizen their works with a false show of 
learning. 

I come now to a striking peculiarity of Mr. Gis, namely, 
his hesitancy in forming and avowing opinions. This sprung 
from no fear of consequences to himself. He was not want- 
ing in moral courage. It was partly due to the uncommon 
candor which led him, contrary to the usual practice, to open 
his ear to both sides of every question. His dread of doing 
injustice to the advocates of an unwelcome view, may have 
sometimes caused him to attribute more weight to their argu- 
ments than they deserved. In respect to the habit of mind to 
which I am alluding, the contrast between Mr. Gress and Pro- 
fessor Stuart, whose coadjutor he was in the work of cultiva- 
ting Biblical science, is remarkable. They might be taken as 
examples of two dissimilar types of character. Into the act of 
believing, over and beyond the inquiries that lead to it, there 
enters the element of will. The mind arrives at a conclusion. 
The will comes in to close and clinch the mental process; and 
afterwards, in the case of many men, the process is forgotten. 
They have no occasion to go over it again, for their minds are 
made up. Some, while in the process of investigating a ques- 
tion, are in a continual process of deciding upon it, going, per- 
haps, from one side to another, as successive considerations 
present themselves, but arriving in the end at a fixed persua- 
sion. This was true of the eminent teacher, whose name I 
have associated with that of our deceased friend. Adventur- 
ous, confident, he bounded to his conclusions, and, bold in pro- 
claiming them, he was not seldom obliged to make confession 
of errors, and to recall hastily announced opinions. Mr. Gress 
stood at the opposite pole. While prosecuting an inquiry, he 
held his judgment in abeyance. He balanced rival arguments 
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against each other, giving to each its due weight. But when 
the verdict was to be made up, he hesitated. The evidence 
might point to a particular decision, but it was difficult to 
drop out of mind the considerations on the other side. Even 
when a conviction of his own was confidently avowed by 
another, as if the question did not admit of debate, he would 
draw back, and suggest the difficulties attending the view de- 
clared. ‘ He appeared to feel that men have no right to hold 
correct opinions with the will, in disregard of what may be 
alleged against them; and he disliked arbitrary judgments in 
respect to matters on which he had gained light only through 
candid and laborious study. Yet, notwithstanding this inde- 
cision, and singular reserve, it was not difficult for a penetra- 
ting student to discern the bias of his mind. And his ob- 
servations were often of such a character that I have been 
reminded, while meditating this discourse, of the remark which 
Richard Baxter makes of Sir Matthew Hale, with whom Bax- 
ter was intimate near the close of his life. “The conference,” 
he says, “which I had frequently with him, (mostly about 
the immortality of the soul, and other foundation-points and 
philosophical), was so edifying that his very questions and 
objections did help me to more light than other men’s so- _ 
lutions.” In regard, at least, to many doubtful points, where 
the evidence is insufficient to warrant a sure conclusion, but 
where the sciolist is apt to be confident, we may say for our 
friend in comparison with Aim, 
“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


When there is so much willfulness in men’s opinions, and so 
much dogmatism in the world, it may be useful, now and then, 
to have the opposite tendency strongly represented. 

Mr. Gress loved system, and was never satisfied until he 
had cast his materials into the proper form. His essays on 
special topics are marked by the nicest logical arrangement. 
It was in the treatment, however, of special topics, that his 


power was spent. Had he possessed, in a degree proportioned 
to his other intellectual faculties, the wider grasp,—the power 
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of more extended combination,—the architectonic quality, 
through which multiform fragments of truth are organized and 
fused into a consistent whole, he would have done a still great- 
er service to the cause of learning. The separate stones were 
chiseled with a master’s hand, but the temple remained unbuilt. 

To speak of the attainments of Professor Grsss,—in the He- 
brew language, and the Old Testament Scriptures, he was en- 
tirely at home. It was foreign to his nature to refer to his 
own acquisitions, especially with any feeling of complacency ; 
but he felt satisfied with his knowledge of the Hebrew. With 
the cognate Semitic dialects he was also acquainted ; in par- 
ticular with their grammatical peculiarities. In the Greek 
and Latin, and the Greek of the New Testament, he was thor- 
oughly versed. Besides the two principal languages of mod- 
ern Europe, he had explored various other languages, with 
particular reference to their syntax, and their relations to each 
other. Of the science of comparative Grammar, as I am inform- 
ed by those most competent to judge, he is to be considered in 
relation to the scholars of this country, as the leader. In the 
Oriental Society, from its formation, he has been an active and 
interested laborer. The work of his life was the study of 
words. 

Professor Gress carried into his lecture-room, and into all 
his intercourse with his pupils, the mental characteristics 
which have been described. They were the jury, and he took 
the place not of the advocate, but of the judge. Upon every 
litigated point that came up, he spread before them the facts 
and authorities on either side, but on them was imposed the 
necessity of concluding upon the verdict. A student who 
pushed him with questions, for the purpose of shifting the re- 
sponsibility of a decision upon the instructor, received only 
Delphic answers. This, at least, is true, that under Mr. Gress 
there was no way of thinking vicariously, by adopting, with- 
out reflection, the opinions of the teacher. Though not pos- 
sessing that magnetic power which inspires dullness itself, and 
which belonged, in an extraordinary degree, to Professor Stu- 
art, he still rendered very important services to the classes un- 
der his care. But the amount of benefit they received, de- 
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pended largely upon themselves. He required the stimulus of 
an active and inquisitive class, to call him out. When such a 
company of young men was gathered round him, who knew 
how to ply him with inquiries, and to bring forward topics of 
interest, he gave them, from his treasures of knowledge, enough 
amply to reward their zeal. This activity and skill on theside 
of the pupil, were the more requisite, since his own taste and 
habits of study led him, when left to himself, to dwell with an 
equal pleasure upon great things and little things,—upon vital 
questions in the interpretation of Scripture, and the mimor 
matters of criticism. But all respected, and the more they 
knew him, the more deeply respected, his exact learning, his 
sound scholarship, and his critical impartiality. As a teacher 
in a Seminary, where the current set strongly towards doctrinal 
theology, his peculiar influence has been salutary. 


The grateful duty remains to speak of Professor Gisss as a 
man and a Christian. 

His manners were gentle. Though he was often, even 
when with others, absent in thought, and taciturn, frequently 
sinking into a revery and abruptly awakening from it, it is my 
impression that he was rather fond of social intercourse with 
those whom he knew well, and who could appreciate the sub- 
jects in which his mind was chiefly interested. Disburdened 
of his trains of thought, in a circle of friends, his conversation 
was free and pleasant. On one subject he was always ready 
to speak. His heart was deeply affected by the wrongs in- 
flicted in this country upon the African race. There was 
nothing fanatical in his feeling; for the fanatic’s impulse is 
hate, while his impulse was compassion and the sense of right. 
But the enslavement of the African and his treatment in general 
by the whites, seemed to him an attack of the strong upon the 
weak. He looked upon the political arrangements which have 
been made in our history from time to time, for the pacifica- 
tion of the South and the satisfaction of the North, as made 
in the exclusive interest of the whites—as a combination and 
conspiracy of the ruling race—while the dumb millions whose 
rights and whose lot were so vitally concerned, were scarcely 
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brought into the account; and he expected the judgments of 
heaven to fall upon the country. If on other topics he was 
slow to utter an opinion, on this subject, through good report 
and evil report, on all fit occasions, and from the beginning, 
his sentiments were warmly declared. Professor Gress evinced 
his Christian faith by a consistent Christian life. We believe 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, 
but by the grace of God, he had his conversation in the world. 
He took low views of himself, and, as we might expect,.was 
not free from serious misgivings in regard to his preparation 
for heaven. With his sensitive conscience, as he looked back 
upon life, he charged himself with faults, which those who 
knew him best would never have imputed to him. He felt, 
also, that his mind had been unduly taken up with the intel- 
lectual relations of religious truth. He fell back, in his last 
illness, upon the simplest verities of the Gospel. He was con- 
tent to abide in these without striving to penetrate farther. 
He had dropped, he said, all thought upon the natural attri- 
butes of God, and mused on the moral attributes of his 
Heavenly Father,—leaving God, as he expressed it, “to man- 
age His own worlds.” “I know that God intends good for 
me ;” “ I must be saved through Jesus Christ alone ;”—this was 
the sum of his faith. His last days were chiefly marked by a 
tender humility. It was instructive to see this teacher—after a 
life of three-score years and ten, spent in searching the Scrip- 
tures—resorting for consolation to the simple truth which a 
child comprehends. He died of old age,—calmly as an infant 
falls to sleep. The grief of his children will be softened by 
‘the recollection of his blameless life and peaceful death. His 
numerous pupils, the most of whom are actively engaged in 
preaching the Gospel, will revert to their association with him, 
with kind and grateful theughts. And the sterling worth of 
this gentle, retiring, unassuming scholar, will remain in the 
memory of his friends and neighbors. We who have long been 
more or less conversant with him, who for years have seen him 
in his daily walks—wrapped in thought, withdrawn from the 
world around him, his head drooping upon his attenuated 
form—shall often be reminded of his absence. His accession 
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to the College at that particular juncture when the theological 
department was founded ; the state of clerical education being 
as I have described it, and when the new German learning 
was to be introduced and applied to the exposition of the 
sacred volume; his colleagues, too, being what they were,— 
able men and devoted to theology in its philosophical rela- 
tions,—was a happy event. It is clear to me that he has done 
a great and useful work. 


Our old men are passing away. Since my own ministry 
began, three who were then in the vigorous performance of 
duty, have died; and now the fourth is added to their number. 
All but one of the original faculty of the Seminary, are gone. 
When we see the honored men on whom the burden of govern- 
ment and instruction in this ancient seat of learning formerly 
rested, and who carried its reputation and usefulness to the 
remotest corners of the land and across the ocean, disappear, 
one by one, we cry with the king of Israel, mourning for 
Elisha, “O my father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof!” Honor and love to those who survive! 
And when their time shall come, may they depart in peace 
and enter into the joy of their Lord! 


It is solemn to think that the book of a human life is closed. 
Nothing more to be written there! Nothing more to be done 
on earth! Every day a new page is filled, a new leaf is 
turned. At length we reach the end. Then the awful 
question comes, what has been our purpose; what have we 
done? Happy are they who live not to themselves, who fill 
up their days with doing good, and whose hopes are on high! 
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Articiz III.—THEOLOGY OF WESLEY.—REPLY TO THE 
METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW.* 


Ovr readers will perhaps remember that we had occasion, 
in a previous number, to vindicate against the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review our representation of Wesley’s view of “the 
advantages of the fall:” and that we presented an array of 
numerous passages from his writings which bore a very de- 
cisive character. We had hoped that this presentation would 
be sufficient, if not to convince our critic of the correctness of 
our position, at least to shield us from the charge of misrepre- 
sentation. In this hope, however, we were mistaken ; and the 
only effect of our effort has been to draw forth from the editor 
of that Quarterly a vehement and angry repetition of his ac- 
cusation against us, together with an elaborate effort to sustain 
it. He repeats in very positive forms his charge of misrepre- 
sentation, without one candid admission that there is anything 
in Wesley’s writings to lend plausibility to our statement ; and 
deliberately aims throughout his reply to stigmatize us as 
grossly ignorant and unjust. Such charges, of course, must 
have a reply; and we turn with much reluctance, and in 
much haste, from more pressing, and more congenial occupa- 
tions, to furnish a brief, but, we trust, conclusive defense of 
our statements. Those statements, we have been led by this 
asault upon them, to review with some care; and we are 
happy to say that we find none of them in need of any mod- 
ification. 

On the whole, there is something not at all unsatisfactory in 
our critic’s sensitiveness. There was a time when monstrous 
dogmas about the exalted benefits accruing to God’s moral 
kingdom through the occurrence of sin could be promulgated 
without offending the moral sense of mankind ; but that time 
seems now to have gone by. All parties seem not only 





* This Article was prepared for the April number of the New Englander, but 
at the last moment our crowded pages compelled us to defer its publication. 
VOL. XIX 40 
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anxious to bury those dogmas out of the sight of men, but dis- 
posed, when the fossil remains of some such gigantic monster 
are disinterred, absolutely to deny that it ever had life. Who- 
ever draws forth the fragments from their obscurity, and puts 
them together, bone to its bone, is straightway stigmatized as an 
impostor, who has himself constructed the grisly skeleton which 
he pretends to have found. Those who are familiar with the con- 
troversies of recent years in New England, will remember that 
Dr. Taylor was himself charged, by the defenders of the school 
of Edwards and West, with having invented the phraseology 
in which he combated those views. This charge continued to 
be current until our own distinct references afforded con- 
clusive proof to the contrary; and now from quite a different 
quarter the same effort is made to deny, in the face of the 
ample evidence which we presented, that Wesley had any 
sympathy with such views. We shall endeavor to show the 
fallacy of the several evasions by which the editor of the 
Methodist Review seeks to escape the conclusions which we 
announced. 

He bestows, in the beginning of his Article, a paragraph 
upon the Reviewer personally, in which he unfolds our “ ob- 
ject” in this “ misrepresentation ;” language which evidently 
implies, not that our statements were an honest misconception, 
but that we had a purpose in misrepresenting Wesley. With- 
out quoting anything from us to show what our object really 
was, he simply declares that we were aiming “to exalt Dr. 
Taylor at the expense of Mr. Wesley ;” and that concerning 
this, “there can be no disvute.” The thing is settled, not by 
our language, which one would think must contain the proper 
proof of our object, but by the allegation of the critic himself, 
and he seems to imagine that some additional evidence of our 
criminal intent is furnished by his confident declaration that 
the thing is “ beyond dispute!” Now, so far from this being 
our aim, we never compared Mr. Wesley with Dr. Taylor at 
all; but with Edwards ; and surely it can be no depreciation 
to any one to be put upon a level with this greatest of our New 
England theologians. 

For the object of our brief allusion to Wesley, of which the 
critic disposes in a way so summary, and so satisfactory, to 
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himself, we have only to say, that his idea of it is altogether 
erroneous. We had no such aim es he attributes to us. That 
object lies on the face of our Article itself, too conspicuous for 
candor to mistake it. 

We had censured the New England Theology. The drift of 
a great part of our Article was to impugn leading writers, not 
of other denominations, but of our own. We criticized the 
views, not of Methodist divines, but of Congregational, 
through many pages of our review. Edwards, West, and Hop- 
kins, we quoted largely by name; and pointed out the defects 
in their reasoning, with an unsparing hand. After having 
shown the general obscurity of such writers as Leibnitz and 
Edwards, on the topic in hand, we were not weak enough to 
imagine that the superiority to them which we claimed for 
Dr. Taylor’s view, would be enhanced by a comparison with 
Wesley. We alluded to him for a wholly different reason. 
That we might mitigate in some degree the severity of our 
strictures, and avoid unnecessary offense to those who might 
feel pained by them—and that we might not seem to hold up 
those writers to a peculiar and an unmerited odium—we ob- 
served that these errors of the New England theologians 
were not peculiar to themselves, but were common in writers 
of various theological schools of the time, and we named 
Wesley as one who maintained a similar view. 

So obvious was this aim on our part, and so groundless is 
the suggestion of any other, that the critic does not quote a 
line or a word of ours in support of his gratuitous imputation. 


I. But let us examine the theory itself, by which the editor 
of the Methodist Quarterly would exempt Wesley from the 
charge of holding the view that we attributed to him. 

Our readers will remember that we quoted from Wesley a 
number of passages in which he gives expression, in language 
of the largest scope, to his conviction of the infinite blessedness 
which has resulted from God’s counteraction of the fall. It is 
quite worthy of note that our critic does not impeach the ac- 
curacy of these quotations, nor deny that Wesley did em- 
ploy ali the extravagant language which we imputed to him. 
To most readers it will be a matter of surprise that, admitting 
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the correctness of these quotations, any question of our fairness 
should be at all possible. The language is itself so free from all 
restriction, and even so exultant in the certainty of a complete 
vindication of God’s permission of the fall, that the idea of 
any limitation seems absolutely excluded. The critic, how- 
ever, seeks to evade the force of that language by the theory 
that Wesley employed it all with a peculiar application—in 
what we may call a Pickwickian sense. He maintains that 
Wesley did not speak of moral evil in general as contributing 
to results of such boundless blessing, but only of the fall of 
man; that it was not the great sphere of the universe that he 
had in mind, but only a lower and more limited one; that 
in his estimate of the results of this system he did not com- 
pare it really with all other systems, but only with a single 
other scheme, to which it is altogether superior. A compre- 
hensive limitation was thus imposed upon all the language of 
an extended discussion; and the natural scope of that lan- 
guage denied and restricted at every point. 

Now an effort like this surely ought to be fortified by the 
most ample citation of evidence. It is always easy for a parti- 
san, whose delicacy is not too scrupulous, to meet the force of dis- 
tinet and specific proofs with the allegation that they do not 
mean what they seem intended to mean. We presented from 
Wesley half a score of passages which speak a very decisive 
language ; and we referred to them in an accurate statement of 
their bearing. Neither our own language in comment, nor any 
one of our citations, is in this connection quoted at all by the 
eritic. He gives only his own view of both ; and is very careful 
not to allow his readers to gain any accurate knowledge of the 
statements of either. Not one of the passages which we cited 
does he venture to copy. He judiciously contents himself 
with a summary of his own; and refers to our ample extracts 
—made with all care and discrimination—as “ wrenched ” 
from the true subject, fastened upon “a topie with which they 
have nothing to do,” and moving no other feeling than “indig- 
nation.” 

Without imitating either the unfairness of his method or 
the warmth of his spirit, we shall proceed to examine his argu- 
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ment, and in so doing we will give him the benefit of his own 
statement of his views. 


1. He observes then that we have attributed to Wesley a 
theory about the result of sim in general, which in reality re- 
ferred only to the sin of Adam, and that these are widely dif- 
ferent in their bearing. 

“ At any rate,” he says, “there is a wide difference between 
saying that Adam’s particular sin was overruled to the best 
good of a particular sphere, and saying that all sin or the 
first introduction of sin is necessary to the best good of the 
universe. The reviewer's assertion that Mr. Wesley main- 
tained the latter, because he maintained the former, is, there- 
fore, a misrepresentation.” 

Let us admit the distinction. We will neither deny the © 
justice, nor impeach the value of it just now; but granting it, . 
in all the extent claimed, it affords a most sufficient vindica- 
tion of our statement. The critic in his eagerness to break the 
force of Wesley’s own language, which we so largely quoted in 
our second Article, forgets to examine our original and briefer 
statement in the first. We have only to recall that statement 
to show in the light of his present criticism, how utterly 
groundless was his first charge of misrepresentation. In the 
single paragraph in which we characterized the language of 
Wesley we most distinctly limited our statement to what this 
critic now explicitly maintains to be the true viewof him. He 
declares that Wesley maintained that “ Adam’s particular sin 
was overruled,” &c. Very well! Look now at our language, 
and see how distinctly we recognized this limitation in the 
only statement of our original Article. We spoke in that 
Article as follows: “The same views which Edwards main- 
tained of the increased blessedness derived from the introduc- 
tion of sin into the world, Wesley himself expressed about the 
results of the fall.” 

Now, we ask our readers whether it was possible more de- 
cisively to limit our statement so as to shut out that wide ap- 
plication of it to which now our critic objects. Does not our 
language recognize his own distinction to the fullest extent? 
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We did not attribute to Wesley a similarity of views with Ed- 
wards in respect to the influence of sin in the universe at 
large, but only of sin “in the world ;” and even the partial 
similarity thus affirmed we still farther limited, by saying that 
this view Wesley held “ about the results of the fall.” 

If then there is a real distinction between the views of the 
two writers, if one speaks of sin in the universe and the other 
in this lower sphere, that distinction, however it may enable the 
writer to contend for a limitation of Wesley’s extreme language 
subsequently quoted, vindicates absolutely our first statement, 
and stamps it as exact to the last possible degree of accuracy. 
If this construction is the true one, and Wesley referred only 
to the fall of Adam in what he says of these blessed conse- 
quences, then was our statement, by the critic’s own showing, 
beyond all legitimate objection. In attempting to guard, by a 
distinction to which Wesley nowhere refers, against the wide 
scope of the language which we quoted from him, the critic 
has only subverted his own original position. He can vindicate 
Wesley’s extravagant positions only by means of a limitation 
which, whether important or not, our original statement re- 
cognized as fully as his own. What more need we say to vin- 
dicate our accuracy, and to expose the groundless and unfair 
character of the short-sighted criticism which at first pro- 
nounced it a misrepresentation ? 


2. But our critic imposes still additional limitations upon 
his author, into which we must follow him with careful scru- 
tiny. He maintains that Wesley confined the great advan- 
tages of the fall to a portion of the human race. The critic 
speaks of sin as being made “an occasion of good to our little 
sphere,” of “ the best good of a particular sphere,” and attrib- 
uting a limitation of this kind to his author, says, 

“ Equally a misrepresentation it is to charge such a propo- 
sition upon Mr. Wesley because he affirmed that the particular 
sin of Adam was conditional to the particular highest good 
placed by God as sequent to it.” 

Our readers will observe how different is this cautious and 
limited style of expression from the full and earnest utterances 
of Wesley which we quoted in our former Article. The “ in- 
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finite ” and “unspeakable” advantages which have flowed from 
the permission of the fall are here limited to “a particular 
highest good,” “in our little sphere.” In vindication of this 
arbitrary limitation the writer does not adduce a line of proof, 
but contents himself with simply affirming the restriction, in 
the face of Wesley’s unqualified and emphatic language. 

Without entering upon any estimate of the value of the dis- 
tinction here set up, we proceed at once to the language of 
Wesley himself: and show from his own earnest and warm 
statements how far he was from the feeble and narrow line 
of thought to which his critic would confine him. We deny 
explicitly that he limited his estimate of the great blessings 
consequent upon the fall, to the present world, or to the human 
race. On the contrary, he extended them by language of most 
unquestionable import, to other and higher orders of beings. 
Not only are the beneficial results of sin, in his scheme of 
thought, a perpetual and infinite blessing to each ransomed 
sinner, but they had far wider and higher relations. The Di- 
vine dispensations toward the evil which grows out of the fall 
furnish in Wesley’s view an element of the highest blessedness 
to the noblest ranks of celestial beings. The character of God 
is herein displayed w'th a glory and beauty which no other as- 
pect of it possesses or can possess. The most signal grounds 
which are anywhere vouchsafed to the unfallen inhabitants of 
Heaven for joy and praise, are found in God’s treatment of 
man’s sin; and the noblest anthems even of Heaven’s sub- 
limest worship celebrate those mysteries of redemption of 
which the sin of our first parents furnished the indispensable 
occasion. In proof, take the following passage from his ser- 
mon on Romans vy, 15: 

“ Tf God had prevented the fall of man, the Word had never 
been made flesh; nor had we ever seen his glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father. Those mysteries had never 
been displayed which the very angels desire to look into. Me- 
thinks this consideration swallows up all the rest and should 
never be out of our thoughts. Unless by one man judgment had 
come upon all men to condemnation, neither angels nor men 
could ever have known the unsearchable riches of Christ.” . . . 
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“ Where, then, is the man who presumes to blame God for 
permitting Adam’s sin? Should we not rather bless him 
from the ground of the heart, for therein laying the grand 
scheme of man’s redemption, and making way for that glorious 
manifestation of his wisdom, holiness, justice, and mercy.” 

Again, in another passage, he declares that without the 
apostasy there could have been no love to God as a Redeemer, 
and speaks of this manifestation of God’s character in re- 
demption, in the following words: 

“This could have had no being. The highest glory and 
joy of saints on earth and saints in heaven, Christ crucified, 
had been wanting. We could not, then, have praised him that 
thinking it no robbery to be equal with God, yet emptied him- 
self, took upon him the form of a servant and was obedient to 
death, even the death of the cross! This is now the noblest 
theme of all the children of God on earth :— Yea, we need not 
scruple to affirm even of angels and archangels, and of all 
the company of heaven. Hallelujah, they ery,” &e. 


(July, 


Now, surely, there can be no mistake about this very de- 
cisive language. It declares that redemption is a theme of joy 
alike to saints, and to the highest of angelic beings ; it is “the 
noblest theme” of angels and archangels, and of all the com- 
pany of heaven. It is, then, the highest ground of joy to the 
most exalted spirits of the celestial world. There is no other 
such theme in the loftiest regions of the universe. “ Christ 
crucified ” presents an aspect of the Divine character more at- 
tractive than any other, and discloses a glory of the Divine 
love which could not have had existence without man’s pre- 
vious sin. 

Certainly this is language which not only is not surpassed 
in its wide assertion of the blessedness consequent upon 
God’s dealings with our sin, but it cannot be surpassed in 
strength and scope. It distinctly affirms that God’s most ex- 
alted creatures derive their noblest knowledge of His character 
from his dispensations toward the fall; that heaven itself is de- 
pendent for its most delightful acquaintance with God, upon 
this occurrence of sin. And how any language can go beyond 
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this, or attribute a wider or a more exalted blessednesss to any 
agency, our critic himself may be challenged to show. In view 
of this language we must maintain that Wesley extended the 
blessed results of the fall not only to this lower sphere, but to the 
highest sphere of which we have any knowledge or any imagi- 
nation. The highest joy of Heaven were impossible without 
the previous sin of the fall; the wickedness of the apostasy 
is fundamental to all that is noblest in the celestial glory. 
Heaven would be forever comparatively poor and barren, 
even to angel and archangel, without those manifestations 
of God, of which sin is the indispensable antecedent and oc- 
casion. Had Adam obeyed his Maker’s law, the chief attrac- 
tion of the Divine character would have been forever unknown : 
and the universe is under essential obligation for its noblest 
theme to the tempter, and to the transgression, of Eden. 

Now, we beg our readers to mark the character of these 
expressions, and estimate their weight. Ifthe highest order of 
beings find their best means of moral discipline, and their 
highest grounds of rejoicing, in the Divine proceedings toward 
our lost race, and if the Divine character is here displayed 
with a sweetness and fullness of love which could not otherwise 
have been known—is it not, then, true, that the ultimate re- 
sults of sin, under God’s dispensations, operate upon the grand- 
est scale of which we can conceive or speak? What higher 
reach can any principles of holiness have than to affect and 
mold the highest orders of created beings? What nobler or 
mightier elements of discipline can holiness itself introduce 
into the universe than to make clear disclosures of the infinite 
depths of the Divine holiness and love? And if the Divine 
dispensations toward sinners here, become known to the whole 
universe, and afford to all orders of beings the noblest and 
most attractive aspect which they can anywhere find of that 
grandest element of moral instruction, the Divine charac- 
ter, is it not true that these results of sin are of the highest 
value to the universe at-large? And if sin is indispensable 
to that display of the divine character in which the highest or- 
ders of beings—“ even angels and archangels and aut the com- 
pany of heaven”—acquire their noblest knowledge of it, is not 
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the sin of man an indispensable requisite to the highest moral 
development even of Heaven itself? 

In view of language thus broad and unrestricted, applied by 
Wesley himself to ald the heavenly beings of whom we have 
any knowledge; in view, too, of results which give to them 
their “noblest theme ” of praise, is it not a mere arbitrary lim- 
itation to confine his view to “our little sphere”? Can any- 
thing be more wantonly intrusive than this attempt to reduce 
all Wesley’s exultant praises of the heavenly hosts over their 
supremest blessedness to “a particular highest good”? Can 
there be any well grounded doubt that he extended the- bene- 
ficial results of sin beyond all minor and lower spheres, and 
made the highest praise and glory of the angelic hosts con- 
sequent upon the occurrence of the apostasy ? 


3. Yet another limitation remains to be considered ; for our 
critic, having no limit but the power of his fancy in framing 
such restrictions, is fertile in the suggestion 6f them. He main- 
tains that Wesley was comparing the results of the present 
system not generally with all the possibilities which might exist, 
but only with one other scheme. His idea seems to be that 
Wesley had in view only one other alternative, viz: a condi- 
tion of things in which all would have been sinners without 
any provision for redemption ; and that it is only in compar- 
ison with this, that the benefits of the present system are so 
magnified. 

The critic says in his statement of this point, “ Had not 
Adam sinned, every man placed on his individual probation 
would have, perhaps, sinned and been damned. Adam’s sin 
and its results are, therefore, better because the amount of sin 
and damnation are less.” He speaks of the present system 
as desirable in comparison with a “ fearful Christless system of 
works ;” but maintains that beyond these two possible systems 
there are endless varieties of arrangement supposable, none of 
which Wesley takes into account. 

Here, again, the critic is very careful not to quote the lan- 
guage on which so great a limitation depends. He gives us 
his assurance that such was the limit of Wesley’s thought ; but 
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this restriction is as baseless as the preceding. Wesley did 
indeed, in the conclusion of the discourse, annex an additional 
consideration of this kind, but he was far from limiting thereby 
his former statements. He argues that besides the infinite 
advantages which accrue from the permission of the fall, 
any alteration of the scheme in the important point of our 
connection with Adam might have involved a universal sin 
without the benefit of the redemptive economy. But this is 
only a supplementary view thrown in to give completeness to 
an argument which has a far different foundation. Says Wes- 
ley, in introducing this topic, “ There is one advantage more 
which we reap from Adam’s fall.” 

But we wholly deny the correctness of the limitation which 
would confine his language to so narrow a comparison, and we 
proceed, as before, to show from Wesley’s own words the fallacy 
of it. It would be sufficient for this purpose to refer to the 
language which we have already quoted from him, and point 
out the contrast between it and the language of the critic. 
Wesley declares that the peculiar glory of the present scheme 
consists—not as the critic alledges, in the fact that a less 
amount of sin exists under it—but in the very different fact 
that there is connected with the fall a possibility of manifesting 
the divine character which would not exist without sin; and 
that this manifestation of divine mercy is the grandest theme 
of heaven. Instead of comparing the present with a system 
in which there would have been more “sin and damnation,” 
he compares it with a system in which there would have been 
no sin, and so no possibility of the display of redeeming 
grace. He distinctly affirms, as we have seen, that if there 
had been no apostasy, the “company of heaven” would have 
lacked their noblest theme of praise. 

But still further; to make this point clear, observe how dis- 
tinctly Wesley refers to a very different supposition from that 
which the critic has suggested. The other scheme with which 
he compares the present is thus described by Wesley himself: 

“We might,” he says, “have loved the Author of our 
being, the Father of Angels and men, as our Creator and 
Preserver; we might have said, O Lord, our Governor, how 
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excellent is thy name in all the earth; but we could not have 
loved him under the nearest and dearest relation.” 

And again : 

“We might have loved God the Creator, God the Preserver, 
God the Governor, but there could have been no place for 
love to God the Redeemer. This could have had no being. 
The highest glory and joy of saints on earth and saints in 
heaven, Christ crucified, had been wanting,” &c. 

It is indisputable that Wesley here compares the present 
scheme, not with one in which there would have been increased 
“sin and damnation,” but with one in which there would 
have been every form of holy love except that of gratitude to a 
redeemer from sin. Under other divine economies than that of 
sin and Redemption, all forms of holy devotion might have ex- 
isted save that; and as that is the highest delight of saints, and 
the noblest theme of angels and archangels, the results of any 
such scheme of holiness would have been inferior in comparison 
with the results of the present system. Nor is Wesley here 
speaking of any one system alone. He declares that there 
could not have been any possibility of another system reaching 
so high as the present—there would have been “no place” for 
this supremest form of holiness in God, this noblest form of 
blessedness in men, without the occurrence of sin. Comparing 
it with “a fearful, Christless system of works” that involved 
more of sin and damnation! No, indeed! He compares it, on 
the contrary, with the best conceivable condition of unfallen 
and virtuous humanity; and pronounces such holiness and 
obedience to be of an inferior quality compared with that love 
to a Redeemer which the dark apostasy of Adam has made 
the peculiar type of holiness in our world. 

We appeal now to every candid reader, and ask whether 
these specific citations from Wesley do not establish, beyond 
dispute, the correctness of our representation of his views, and 
show how utterly groundless are the bold attempts of this 
critic to limit and restrain his author’s language. Be it re- 
membered that for these several limitations the critic does not 
adduce a single sentence of Wesley’s. They rest on his asser- 
tion alone, and how utterly he has misconceived his master 
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must be apparent to every one who has followed our examina- 
tion of his positions. In view, then, of this ample reéxamina- 
tion of Wesley and of all that the critic can alledge in his 
defense, we reaffirm our original statements. We maintain 
that Wesley extends the benefits resulting from man’s sin to all 
celestial beings of whom we have any knowledge; and places 
the highest glory of heaven in those manifestations of God’s 
character which are impossible without sin. The fall is essen- 
tial to the noblest manifestations of God, to the highest happi- 
ness of the redeemed, and to the supremest blessedness of all 
the company of heaven; and any system into which sin did not 
enter, and which did not admit of that peculiar form of 
divine love which is involved in redemption, would be inferior 
to the present, and destitute of the highest elements of divine 
glory, and of created holiness and joy. 


II. Our critic next proceeds to an examination of the claims 
of originality for Dr. Taylor’s view of the reasons for the 
divine permission of evil. He evidently regards his effort, in 
this particular, as quite a successful one. He alledges against us 
the accusation, in the opening paragraph of his Article, that we 
have set up an unfounded claim of such originality, spends con- 
siderable space in disproving it by means of an extract from 
Fletcher, and places it in the conclusion among the “gravami- 
na, important enough to attract our notice and correction.” 
We freely admit that the critic has shown that the essential 
points of the theory are by no means original with Dr. Taylor; 
and that he has presented from Fletcher, as he might have done 
from several other sources, proof that the same view had been 
long before announced to the world. 

But we confess we are somewhat surprised to find ourselves 
charged with maintaining any such claim. It never entered 
our mind to assert that this view was original with Dr. 
Taylor: nay, we spent a considerable portion of our Article 
in showing that it had been adopted in some passages by 
Leibnitz—occasionally admitted by Edwards, justly conceived 
by Dr. West, and, in short, recognized with more or less of 
distinctness and consistency, by various schools of theology. 

The claim which we made in behalf of Dr. Taylor we can 
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scarcely state better than by quoting the passage from our 
original Article which distinctly embodies it, and which will 
at once show how far it was from our thoughts to claim the 
theory as original with him. Speaking of the dogma that sin 
is the necessary means of the greatest good, we observed as 
follows : 

“In opposition to every form of this doctrine, Dr. Taylor 
maintained that which has received so fully the suffrage of 
the New England divines, that the object of preference in the 
Divine permission of evil, is not sin over holiness, but that 
plan with which, as Edwards says, sin may be certainly and 
infallibly connected ; with, however, this difference, that what 
they taught obscurely, and with many contradictions, he has 
maintained with great distinctness, and with unimpeacha- 
ble consistency.” 

Now this language certainly disavows all claim of origi- 
nality in the discovery of the theory in question. It declares 
that Dr. Taylor adopted, on the subject of the permission of 
evil, a theory which has received the suffrages of the New 
England divines, viz, Edwards and his followers; and still 
further asserts that the only difference between his view and 
theirs is, that they had maintained it with little distinctness, 
and with frequent contradictions, and he with great clearness 
and great consistency. 

We certainly think, as we review our former assertion, 
that it is neither immoderate in behalf of Dr. Taylor, nor un- 
just to others; but whether it is so or not, it is certainly as 
far as it well could be, from setting up any such claim of origin- 
ality as is now imputed to us. The critic has evidently over- 
looked entirely our cautious and considerate language ; and 
his willingness to prejudice an opponent by giving his own 
hasty impressions, instead of quoting the terms on which 
he rests, has betrayed him into another of his groundless and 
injurious charges. 

Nor do we think that any one who is familiar with what 
Dr. Taylor has written will be disposed to question the just- 
ness of this, or of any other language of ours on the subject. 
Unquestionably, Dr. Taylor devoted to the subject an amount 
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of earnest thought which no other writer can claim to have 
bestowed upon it: he discriminated more carefully than any 
other, those related forms of thought which perplexed Leib- 
nitz, and confused Edwards: he elucidated his theory with a 
distinctness before unknown in our English theology ; and he 
pursued the opposite theory in every form of it, to its conse- 
quences, with a vigor of logic which has made the open adop- 
tion of it almost an impossibility. Nowhere else is there to be 
found any discussion of the topic which even approaches his 
in sharpness of discrimination, fullness of illustration, and vigor 
of argument; nor will any student who wishes to obtain a 
thorough command of the subject consent to dispense with his 
elucidation of its difficulties. 

The reader who carefully weighs our guarded and moderate 
statement will, we are sure, regard it as satisfactory ; but our 
critic, pleased with his success in demolishing a claim thus 
gratuitously imputed to us, exults over the “youthful and un- 
informed reviewer who must now begin to appreciate the mag- 
nitude of his mistakes.” 


IiI. Another remark of ours seems to have given great and 
unexpected offense ; that in which we spoke of Wesley and of 
Edwards in somewhat similar terms, as having both cher- 
ished a real, but, at the same time, a defective conception, of 
human freedom. Our language seems to be equally objection- 
able in its application, to whichever of these great men it is ap- 
plied. That we should have claimed for Edwards any, even 
the humblest, appreciation of freedom, or that we should have 
questioned the complete and satisfactory character of Wesley’s 
idea of it, either is offensive ; and together the statement is in- 
tolerable. Our critic remarks of Edwards, “To the uniform 
consistency of Edwards we bear willing testimony. Every 
syllable he ever wrote is stiff with fatalism. At no moment of 
his existence did he ever affirm unnecessitated free-will, any 
more than Euclid affirmed that every triangle contains three 
right angles.” 

No careful reasoner will need to be told that little confi- 
dence can be placed in sweeping and extreme assertions like 
these, even when something of argument is offered in their 
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defense. We have shown ourselves ready heretofore, in the 
pages of the New Englander, to defend Edwards against such 
imputations whenever supported by such evidence as might 
render reply obligatory ; but against mere assertion like this 
it is really not worth our while to contend. We present a 
single passage, however, in which Edwards proclaims the char- 
acter of his views, not for the sake of defending him, but sim- 
ply that general readers may be enabled to form an estimate 
of the discrimination and the ingenuousness displayed in the 
charge we are considering. 

“Nothing,” he says, “that I maintain supposes that men 
are at all hindered by any fatal necessity from doing, and even 
willing, and choosing, as they please, with full freedom ; yea, 
with the highest degree of liberty that ever was thought ‘of, or 
that could possibly enter into the heart of man to conceive.” 

In language of such boundless scope as this did Edwards 
assert his belief in man’s freedom of doing, willing, and choos- 
ing. The consideration of it might make any critic pause, 
and weigh well the force of evidence, before attributing to 
him a fundamentally fatalistic system of opinions. But in 
view of it, the assertion of our opponent that Edwards was 
a “consistent fatalist,’ seems scarcely less than ridiculous. 
Indeed, we suspect that the critic is not, on the whole, 
very familiar with Edwards; a circumstance which, though 
it may not serve to mitigate the positiveness of his opin- 
ions, must yet, we fear, seriously impair, in the eyes of an 
unreasonable world, the value of the testimony which he vol- 
unteers with such eagerness to the consistent fatalism of that 
great writer; nay, may even subject our opponent to some un- 
just suspicion of bias and prejudice. 

In regard to Wesley’s consistency in his views of freedom, 
we cannot be altogether surprised at the warmth of our critic’s 
censure. He is perhaps not aware how seldom even the most 
vigorous minds are wholly able to escape from the inconsistencies 
which are apt to arise when the same facts are looked at from 
different points of view; and finding that a belief in freedom 
of some kind was fundamental to Wesley’s earnest and strenu- 
ous religious efforts, he is naturally inclined, upon a hasty view 
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to distrust any criticism which calls in question the soundness 
of Wesley’s theory of the will. And yet if, as we showed, 
neither Leibnitz, nor Edwards, nor any one of his followers, 
has been able to walk in a straight and consistent line of truth 
on this very subject of the relation of sin to the divine economy 
of the world, why should it be thought incredible that Wes- 
ley, too, may have swerved from his true path? The ad- 
mission, however, of such a possibility in respect to Wesley, 
strikes the critic as almost sacrilegious; he visits us with 
redoubled censure for suggesting it; and with the same 
vehemence of assertion with which he maintains the consist- 
ency of Edwards in error, he declares that “ Wesley main- 
tained the doctrine of inviolable free agency.” We quote: 

“When, then, this reviewer says Wesley testified in some 
passages of freedom, he insinuates the falsity that Wesley’s 
maintenance of freedom was not fundamental and uncontra- 
dicted, but slight and variable.” 

In this portion of his Article, our critic seems evidently far 
more at home than in the early part of it; and as he quotes 
our language with some freedom we will not stop to notice an 
incorrect quotation of it here which we doubt not was acci- 
dental. We offer simply the language of Wesley in proof of 
the correctness of our position even on this, the eritic’s strong- 
est point. 

He cites from Wesley a passage which affirms with some 
strength the inviolableness of human freedom, and the ruinous 
character of any divine interposition which would overpower 
or subvert it. “Let God act irresistibly,’ and then man 
would “be no longer a moral agent, no longer capable of 
virtue or vice.” 

We take no exception to the passage, and we think that we 
did full justice to it and to some others like it when we said of 
them that “ Wesley did sometimes testify a high and just ap- 
preciation of freedom.” But the passage in which Wesley as 
explicitly denies this inviolability of freedom, our critic, we 
fear, will never forgive us for adducing; nevertheless here it is, 
cited with all accuracy frem the same discourse which the 
critic himself quotes so triumphantly against us. “Not that 
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I deny that there are exempt cases wherein the overwhelming 
power of saving grace does, for the time, work as irresistibly 
as lightning falling from heaven. But I speak of God’s gen- 
eral manner of working of which I have known innumerable 
instances. . . . . And with respect to these exempt cases, al- 
though God does work irresistibly for the time, yet I do not 
believe that there is any human soul in which God works 
irresistibly at all times.” 


Here, then, we have distinctly the idea that while God’s 
general manner of working in the soul is quite consistent with 
its liberty, there is in the divine dispensations a very differ- 
ent method employed with some exempt cases. In those, the 
divine working “is as irresistible as the lightning falling from 
heaven.” Surely, if this language had been used by any believer 
in Calvinism our critic would have proclaimed it as unmistak- 
ably inconsistent with the liberty of the subject in whom this 
power works. Now, can Wesley’s meaning be at all doubtful. 
The fact that he so distinctly separates these peculiar cases from 
the ordinary method of divine operation, shows that he regarded 
their conversion as wholly the work of God without any effort, 
or agency, or freedom, of theirs. And this view is yet addi- 
tionally substantiated by his remark that even in respect to 
these the operation of Grace is not at all times thus resistless. 
These restrictions only make his assertion the more clear that 
there are individuals and there are times, in which conver- 
sion takes place without any exercise of freedom whatever, 
by the simple operation within the soul of a power which is as 
irresistible as the lightning, and before which all human 
agency and all human liberty, instead of being “ inviolable,” 
do for the time utterly disappear. 

It would seem then that the view which Wesley held of the 
nature of the great and saving change is one of which freedom 
is a general, but not an essential element. That change may 
take place without it. Though God generally works in a way 
which recognizes and requires the voluntary codperation of 
men, such coéperation is not an absolutely indispensable re- 
quisite. A soul may be, and in certain exempt cases some- 
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times is, swept into the kingdom of heaven by an “ over- 
whelming power,” which works irresistibly as the lightning. 

This language seems to us to convey beyond all question an 
idea wholly inconsistent with that which our critic has cited 
about the effect of any irresistible operation of divine power in 
men. While in that passage Wesley asserts that any such 
irresistible operation were inconsistent with responsibility, 
with moral agency, with virtue and vice, he here maintains 
that such an irresistible operation does in fact sometimes 
take place in men: While his eye was fixed upon the fact 
of human freedom, his assertion of liberty was clear and 
strong, and his appreciation of its importance, just and high. 
But when he dwelt upon the wonders of divine grace it 
seemed to him literally to “overwhelm” men, and to be at 
times so mighty as to sweep away all possibility of resistance. 
Here he forgets the essential limitations which elsewhere he 
affirmed; and deems the overwhelming power of saving grace 
the only thing essential to a sinner’s salvation. 

No limitations, which we can discern or devise, can bring 
these two views into harmony. In view of this passage what 
sober criticism will maintain that Wesley’s affirmation of the 
inviolability of freedom, was, as our opponent asserts, “ uncon- 
tradicted?” A more decisive repugnance of views it would 
not be easy to find anywhere. To affirm that any “ irresisti- 
ble” action of God is inconsistent with moral agency, and then 
to affirm that such irresistible action does take place in certain 
exempt cases, “argueth,” as one of our old divines says, “an 
exquisite contradiction.” We are not weak enough to imagine 
that our opponent will be at all shaken in his positive affirma- 
tion of Mr. Wesley’s consistency, by this or by any other cita- 
tions which we might adduce. Any arbitrary and wanton 
limitation of the clear language of the citation, or any degree 
of willful and perverse blindness in us, were to him a far more 
credible thing than that Mr. Wesley should have so far for- 
gotten himself as to share the common inconsistency of divines 
and philosophers. But there the passage stands, to afford 
another example of the weakness of our critic’s unrestrained 
assertions. 
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Nor is Mr. Wesley’s view of free agency by any means such 
as may justify this critic in his confident assertions respecting 
it. While we are anxious not to do injustice to so eminent a 
servant of God, we are constrained to think that when care- 
fully examined, the free-will which he maintained will be found 
in some important respects inferior to that of his Calvinistic 
opponents. “Jf this reviewer knows anything,” says our 
critic, “of the rise of Wesleyan Methodism, he knows that 
it took its definite doctrinal shape in a dispute of which a main 
issue was the existence of free-will; that on the affirmative 
were Wesley, Fletcher, and Sellon, and on the negative, 
Whitefield, Toplady, and the whole Lady Huntington party— 
taking Edwards for their stronghold.” 

Without claiming any very profound acquaintance with the 
rise of Methodism, we think that we discern clearly, in the 
dispute referred to, a distinction which has entirely escaped 
the critic’s notice. The dispute, if we understand it, was not 
really about the freedom of the will at all; but a dispute 
about the freedom of divine grace. Wesley held that man had 
no power of will to do anything good or acceptable to God, 
unless supernaturally enabled thereto by an indwelling grace 
of God; and this was, and is to this day, the identical theory 
of that most stringent Calvinism which denies and rejects 
human freedom altogether. On this point Wesley and the 
rigid Calvinists were strictly at one ; but on the extent of that 
enabling grace they differed widely. They held that it was 
extended only to the elect, and denied to the reprobate ; while 
Wesley ignored all such distinctions, and loudly proclaimed its 
universality. If we are right, then, there was no dispute at 
all about the freedom of the human will; and whatever there 
was of difference, was wholly in favor of the Calvinist. Our 
own assertion will be but of little weight with the critic on 
this point ; and we therefore promptly refer him to the explicit 
words in which Mr. Wesley affirms that he did not go so far in 
maintaining the freedom of the will as the body of the Calvin- 
ists did. 

“These,” he says, “accordingly assert that every man living 
has a measure of natural free-will. So the Assembly of 
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divines, (and therein the body of Calvinists both in England 
and Scotland); ‘God hath endued the will of man with that 
natural liberty that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute 
necessity of nature determined to good or evil;’ and this they 
assert of man in his fallen state, even before he receives the 
grace of God.” 

“But J do not carry free-will so far; (I mean not in 
moral things). Natural free-will, in the present state of man- 
kind, I do not understand.” .... “I believe that Adam, 
before his fall, had such freedom of will that he might choose 
good or evil; but that since the fall no child of man has a 
natural power to choose anything that is truly good.” 

See his tract, “ Predestination Calmly Considered.” Here, 
then, is Mr. Wesley’s own account of his view of freedom, 
not only in itself, but in comparison with that of the Calvin- 
ists. It does not seem to us of the amplest kind; and though 
when supplemented by a power of divine grace it might serve 
a very useful practical purpose in the preaching of the gospel, 
yet strictly speaking it was no freedom of the will at all. 
Certainly it was not such as justifies the contemptuous impu- 
tation of ignorance to those who deem it defective. Free 
grace, Mr. Wesley maintained with no restrictions ; but free- 
will, he does not carry so far as the Calvinists! And yet our 
censor declares that “ Wesley maintained free-will;” and 
Calvinists, “ necessity ;” and that “ whether the Reviewer hap- 
pens to be aware of it or not,” the reality of freedom is the 
great point of division between Calvinism and Arminianism ! 

Nowhere is the censure of our critic more vehement than in 
rebuking our construction of the language in which Wesley 
speaks of the possibility of the prevention of sin. That when 
he declared that God could prevent the sins of men, we should 
have represented him as maintaining that God could prevent 
sin without destroying human freedom, this is pronounced “a 
piece of light-fingered legerdemain” which is “not an error 
that needs refutation, but an offense that deserves exposure.” 
With characteristic positiveness of assertion the critic de- 
clares that the latter of these ideas is “never contained, and 
frequently denied in his various works.” Of the judiciousness 
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of this assertion, our readers can judge, both from the last 
quoted remarks of Wesley, about the irresistibleness of the 
power of grace in exempt cases, and from the following re- 
marks of Wesley in his Sermon on Isaiah xi, 9: 

“ Now in the same manner as God has converted so many 
to himself without destroying their liberty, he can undoubtedly 
convert whole nations, or the whole world; and it is as easy 
to him to convert a world as one individual soul.” 

Can anything be clearer or stronger than this? The fact is, 
that while Wesley held an earnest and real belief in a certain 
kind of freedom, he held, too, a yet more intense conviction 
of the power and glory of divine grace. Hence, when that 
mighty grace smote down some obdurate sinner, and brought 
a stout-hearted reviler to sit at the feet of Jesus, it was all 
well, whether the work were done by an irresistible agency of 
heaven, or whether it involved the willing activity of the soul 
itself. Some place might be found for freedom by supposing 
that even if human liberty were overwhelmed by a resistless 
force, it was only for a time, and that the soul might again resume 
its freedom when the mighty constraint from on high should 
be withdrawn. Beyond the need of some such saving clause 
to avoid the barren fatalism which might be seriously abused, 
he cared little for the accurate adjustment of his theories ; nor 
ean anything be more unjust to him than to estimate by nice 
philosophic standards the utterance of his glowing desires, 
and the attitude of his earnest endeavors to bring men to 
God. 

Still, however, the fact remains, that in Wesley’s view no vol- 
untary agency of the soul itself is essential to its conversion. 
Let but divine grace overshadow it with sufficient power, and 
resistlessly the dependent nature comes to its center on the 
bosom of God. Such instances, indeed, were only excep- 
tional, but they were nevertheless actual. In the great body 
of instances divine grace might work with all the quicken- 
ing power that was requisite to awaken a soul to life, with- 
out infringing in any manner upon its natural freedom. 
Such a mode of working, in entire consistency with liberty, 
was the common mode of the divine procedure, and was 
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abundantly easy and practicable. God might, in full harmony 
with the freedom of the creature in ordinary cases, and by a 
temporary overwhelming of it in “exempt” cases, renew 
men to the divine image without any limit. Nay, he might 
thus renew a world of sinners, not only without destroying 
their freedom, but with all the ease with which any single soul 
could be converted. : 

These expressions cast additional light upon the meaning of 
Wesley, in the passage which we quoted from him in our 
previous Article, to the effect that God could have prevented 
the fall, and “its baneful consequences,” on the posterity of 
Adam. “ And it was undoubtedly in his power to prevent it, 
for he hath all power, both in heaven and earth. But it was 
known to him that it was best not to prevent it.” It is plain 
that, in Wesley’s view, the obstacle to the divine prevention 
of the fall did not lie in the inviolability of human freedom. 
That freedom is actually, even now, in some cases, over- 
whelmed for the time by a power of saving grace as irresisti- 
ble as the lightning ; it were as easy to convert the world as to 
convert an individual soul. Surely he that has all power in 
heaven and earth is not here conceived of as under any such 
restriction from human freedom. When, therefore, Wesley 
goes on, throughout the whole discourse which vindicates the 
permission of the fall and its consequences, to show the reasons 
for that permission, without the smallest allusion to human 
freedom, we felt that our statement of his views required no 
such limitation. When he stated that reason to be, not any 
inviolability of human freedom, but the boundless results of 
blessing in which the fall should issue, to saints and angels, 
and “the whole company of heaven,” we felt that the lan- 
guage did not admit of any such limitation. These passages 
make it abundantly clear that while Wesley did at times 
assert a just view of human freedom, and did practically act 
upon it, in his earnest offers of the gospel, he had no dis- 
criminating view, and made no consistent assertion of the 
great fact. A freedom “overwhelmed” in certain cases by 
the irresistible power of saving grace, affords no adequate 
basis of human responsibility, and allows no adequate sphere 
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to the moral ageney of the soul. For these, some firmer 
foundation must be sought ; a foundation which can be found 
only in that dectrine of natural liberty which Wesley, as we 
have seen, quotes from the most eminent of the Calvinistic 
confessions ; which Edwards made familiar to the world, under 
the name of natural ability, and which his successors in the 
New England Theology, and particularly Dr. Taylor, have, 
by a yet more careful elucidation of its principles, made the 
basis of the soundest theology which has yet blessed the 
church, or been anywhere given to the world. 


Our task—longer than we had designed—is substantially 
ended. We have examined the various subterfuges by which 
our view of Wesley has been met—we have vindicated our 
constructions of his language against them all. The arbi- 
trary restrictions, the sweeping assertions, the unwarranted 
censures, of our opponent, we have passed in review. Our 
readers will bear witness to the faithfulness of our somewhat 
tedious investigation, and to the fullness with which we have 
examined every objection to our views. We cannot see that 
we have anything to retract or anything to modify, even in 
the extended statement of our second Article; while the accu- 
racy of our original position in the first, has been substantially 
confirmed by the very distinctions which the critic has set up, 
We maintain that for his first objection to that position there 
was not the slightest ground, and that his charge that it is 
a misrepresentation, was wantonly unjust. That statement, 
therefore, we reaffirm in its original words : 

“The same views which Edwards maintained of the in- 
creased blessedness derived from the introduction of sin into 
the world, Wesley himself expressed about the results of the 
fall,—yea, he says mankind have gained by the fall a capacity 
Jirst of being more holy and happy on earth, and, secondly, of 
being more happy in heaven, than otherwise they could have 
been.” 

We set up the statement once more in public view; let us 
see whether the editor of the Methodist Quarterly will again 
venture to take it down. 
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We had designed a reply to the last of our critic’s objec- 
tions, in which he discusses Dr. Taylor’s view of foreordina- 
tion; but our space is exhausted. We can only say that he 
mistakes utterly the whole scope of Dr. Taylor’s reasoning, 
and overlooks his great and characteristic distinction. The 
subject is rather an inviting one, and we would gladly enter 
upon it; but this we may find an opportunity to do hereafter, 
should a further discussion of the subject be required. For 
the present, we must pass it by. 

One additonal imputation, however, we may not omit to 
notice. In our review of Dr. Taylor we spoke of Dr. West 
as “the defender and advocate of the Edwardean philos- 
ophy ;” and this constitutes another of our offenses, of which 
the critic speaks in the following strain : 

“Dr. West did, we believe, exceptionally among New Eng- 
land Calvinists, maintain free-will. And upon that point our re- 
viewer may have heard that West and Edwards were at issue. 
And yet he couples their names just asif they agreed!” He 
proceeds still further to criticise Dr. West’s theological posi- 
tion and passes his censure upon it by declaring that in Dr. 
West’s scheme “ Free agency was a dead corpse wrapped up 
in an eternal iron shroud.” 

The critic’s charge is that in reality Dr. West differed from 
Edwards upon the great issue, and that we must have heard 
or known the fact; but that we have throughout our extended 
account of Dr. West’s views corruptly represented him as fully 
agreeing with Edwards. 

Now we referred distinctly, and by name, to Dr. Stephen 
West, to his book on Moral Agency—from which we made 
many careful quotations,—to his opponent, Dr. Dana, and to the 
precise character of his theological views, which we largely illus- 
trated. We spoke of him thus particularly, because it is cus- 
tomary, among those who discuss the New England theology, 
to distinguish him from Dr. Samuel West of Newport, a writer 
of the same period, who was an opponent of the philosophy of 
Edwards and Hopkins, and is classed, not as our critic suggests, 
among New England Calvinists, but among New England 
Arminians. Our specific mention of the writer, and our full 
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citations from his works, afforded all the evidence which it 
was possible to present, of original and independent study, 
and of honest and fair treatment, of the author. We can- 
not but think that to one who fully describes and fairly 
quotes, and who thus affords all the facilities which ample 
references can, for the verification or the correction of his state- 
ments, some personal respect, and some presumption of hon- 
esty, are fairly due. Our critic has evidently never seen the 
writings of either of these divines, has no other knowledge of 
them than by rumor, and is perfectly aware of his own defi- 
ciency of information. That he should confound two such 
writers is by no means strange ; that he should, however, tnder- 
take to criticise this mythical Dr. West, and to point out the 
precise nature of his errors, is certainly somewhat extraordi- 
nary; but that the critic should venture to cast imputations 
upon us, of such gross dishonesty and unfairness, in a point 
which he had never examined, and in which our familiar 
allusions to the work showed that we could not be laboring 
under any mistake—we will show our opponent the mercy 
to say nothing of the candor of his criticism, or of the char- 
ity of his censure. 

And this is the writer who can speak of us as his youthful 
and uninformed reviewer—charge us boldly and repeatedly 
with ‘misrepresentation, and even with misrepresentations 
which are not errors—suggest a doubt whether the reviewer 
knows anything of the rise of Methodism—and finally close 
his essay with the remark, that “if the reviewer knows as 
little of the Romish as he does of the Wesleyan theology, our 
friendly advice is that he perform a full Pythagorean novitiate 
of silence and study, before he hazards any further public 
utterances concerning either!” 

We will not aggravate the awkwardness of our opponent’s 
position by any retort of the sarcasms which these unfortunate 
assumptions of superiority suggest and invite. He is in an 
attitude so painful that we almost regret to have exposed it; 
and could gladly consent to spare his feelings by the sacrifice 
of anything which is not essential to the defense which he has 
constrained us to make. As it is, we feel too much sympathy 
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with his embarrassment to be willing to inflict a single un- 
necessary pang upon him. At this point, therefore, we change 
our course. We turn back and review our manuscript, and 
we strike out from page after page every pointed epithet 
which has dropped from our pen. We obliterate the sarcasms 
which in the course of our Article we have been provoked to 
write. Let them go; these, at least, our defense does not require, 
and after the many inaccuracies which we have pointed out, our 
opponent can ill afford to incur any superfluous annoyances. 
We may, perhaps, gain no thanks for the forbearance that we 
show ; our opponent may refuse to believe that we are honestly 
doing him a kindness; he may attribute our chastened lan- 
guage to weakness or timidity ; and may visit us only with yet 
heavier “indignation.” Let it be so, if he please. We will 
nevertheless spare him the infliction of any unnecessary word 
which could occasion a pang, or subject to a mortification ; 
and with something of kindly forbearance and patience bid 
the editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review depart in peace. 
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Arrictze IV.—PRIVATE CHARACTER OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. 


The Life of Tuomas Jerrerson. By Henry S. Ranpatt, 
LL. D. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1858. 3 vols. 8vo. 


North American Review, No. 188, July, 1860. 


Tax North American Review, following the partisan biogra- 
phy of Dr. Randall, has undertaken to defend the private char- 
ter of Thomas Jefferson. It is one of the few instances in which 
that able Quarterly has left the discussion of grave questions in 
history to give a like importance to family affairs and trivial 
details, at the risk of doing some damage to its fame for af- 
fording only “solid articles.” Its thrifty laurels in the logical 
department seem not to have been cared for any more than its 
usual conservatism when certain topics of Christian faith and 
duty claim its attention. Over confident in hasty conclusions, 
and disposed to cast “theological odium ” upon the religion of 
New England fifty years ago, it has stepped forth with the alac- 
rity of an accepted champion to vindicate the private character 
of a man, who, whatever may be said of his intellectual 
eminence or distinguished public services, has, certainly, 
never been esteemed for moral purity or practical piety. 

In some old pamphlets before us relating to Jefferson’s per- 
sonal history, though particular instances of disgraceful conduct 
or impious speech are affirmed or denied, his reputation for free 
thinking and loose morality is admitted. The wonder seems to 
be that the good people of the country should make such an 
ado about the private failings of a public man exposed to pecu- 
liar temptations. What cotemporaneous writers and speakers 
affirmed, posterity has believed. Rumor has been very com- 
municative on the subject. The offensive tales afloat now, 
particularly in the region of Monticello, concerning the practi- 
ces of the great stateman during his repose from official duties 
and after his final retirement to private life, would fill two or 
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three volumes as bulky as Dr. Randall’s. Many of these anec- 
dotes are probably false or exaggerated statements of facts 
generally credited. It will require, however, more than one 
short Article, even though endorsed by so respectable a Review 
as the North American, and founded on a granddaughter’s 
recollections of her “ dear grandfather,” wholly to relieve the 
public mind of its settled convictions. 

Jefferson has now been dead about six and thirty years, and 
before the prescribed time, before his half century of post- 
humous fame has run out, his canonization is called for. “In 
the course of human events it becomes necessary,” if not to in- 
stall him outright in saintship, to take the steps of initiation, 
to begin the ceremony by examining his credentials, extolling 
his virtues, concealing his faults, exposing his remains and by 
pointing his adorers to the beatified object of their worship. 
Before, however, he is admitted to full celestial honors, we 
have something to say in disparagement of his claims to such 
exaltation. 

“The characters of her great men,” says the Review, by 
way of introduction, “are a part of the Nation’s wealth. For 
a time, while party conflict rages, the people may seem indif- 
ferent to this portion of their possessions ; nay, one half of 
them may appear to take pride in destroying it. But the lapse 
of a generation or two removes much that is extraneous and 
accidental from the history of the conspicuous agents in public 
events; charges that were based not on facts but on inferences 
pass into oblivion; and acts that were viewed with abhorrence 
when recent are seen in retrospect to have been excusable, 
innocent, and even praiseworthy. Such has been the case 
with regard to Mr. Jefferson.” This paragraph, with the ex- 
ception of the last sentence, is certainly true, and we have to 
add only, what is equally clear, that in estimating the nation’s 
wealth in -great men much will depend upon the genuineness 
of the article. Spurious greatness, or greatness reckoned by 
figures of speech without exact calculations, or at its apprise- 
ment in market, or on a sliding scale to meet the demand of 
“ progressive history,” will not, materially, add to that species 
of property of which the Review speaks. “This portion of 
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their possessions,” too, to which at times the people may seem 
indifferent, admits of valuation according to kind as well as 
quality. Intellectual power, lasting achievements in state 
policy, diplomacy, or letters, moral excellence in public or 
private life, are worth more than physical force, transient, po- 
litical or literary honors, or the most polished deportment 
without the charm of virtue. If in our haste to multiply our 
treasures, we mistake, for example, a politician for a statesman, 
a wordy professor of morality for one of its practical disciples, 
or infer from the existence of one useful art, trait, or accom- 
plishment, that others must be present, or that distinction in 
one sphere of action confers fame in another, our real capital 
in great and good men is essentially reduced. For the benefit 
of the “detective police,” likenesses of the principal rogues in 
the city of New York are arranged in a gallery. There are 
to be seen eminent individuals, public men in various depart- 
ments of human enterprise, “leading pick-pockets,” “leading 
burglars,” “general thieves,” “notable counterfeiters,” robbers, 
forgers, and assassins. Upon looking at their countenances, 
feigned names, &c., the thought occurred to us, is the wealth 
of the nation much enhanced by such possessions as are 
here represented? Would it be enhanced, if, on account 
of the superior intelligence of these men, their dexterity in 
the use of weapons, or handycraft at various trades, insin- 
uating address and confidential manners, great and good qual- 
ities should be ascribed to them ;—if, after the Carlyle fashion 
there should be inscribed upon their portraits “hero as king,” 
“hero as priest,” “hero as saint,” “hero as man of letters.” 
We would not by this general comparison press the portrait 
of the third president of the United States into such compan- 
ionship, but would have it remain in the gallery of American 
Statesmen. Our complaint, however, begins when he is not 
truly represented ; when through the laborious performance of 
Dr. Randall,—who, in his portraiture, viewed as a work of art, 
has mixed ample materials without seeming to know exactly 
how to use his brush,—assisted by the graceful sketching of the 
Review, the old and familiar character of Thomas Jefferson 
comes up with a new and radiant face; when qualities are 
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ascribed to him which he never had ; opinions which he never 
held; sentiments which he never uttered; when on account 
of his strong intellect, eminent services in behalf of his 
country, courteous manners and domestic attachments, he is 
projected in such gigantic proportions of moral excellence that 
all his imperfections fade away; when having filled one high 
office as chief of a party or chief of the state, he is exalted to 
another, and when this hero, as high priest of democracy, be- 
comes ex officio a high priest in holy orders. 

Dr. Johnson, in “ Lives of the Poets,” says in substance that 
compliance with times, and desire to please friends, consti- 
tute the great bane of biography. There never was a fuller 
confirmation of the truth of this saying than in the new version 
of Mr. Jefferson’s private history. The publication of his cor- 
respondence, in 1829, by his grandson, to whom the papers 
were bequeathed, was not quite satisfactory all round the 
circle of his admirers and surviving friends. The Review is 
pleasant and particular over that selection, and discourses upon 
its merits in this style: “ The publication of Mr. Jefferson’s 
writings did much to change the impression of his character 
in the minds of the younger portion of his countrymen, 
and they saw with surprise that the man, so held in abhor- 
rence, had been engaged during his whole career in laying 
open his heart to his numerous correspondents, avowing most 
freely his opinions on public events and abstract topics, and 
that no unworthy sentiment, no base motive, no selfish views 
could be traced in a single line of the voluminous collection.” 
Professor Tucker, however, in his Memoirs, takes an opposite 
view of the same production. “The maledictions of his ene- 
mies,” he says, “have of late years been more frequent than the 
commendations of his friends. From the want of caution in 
making that publication,” (his papers and correspondence), 
“owing, it is presumed, to a mistaken opinion of the claims 
of the public, the ill will which had been felt against Mr. 
Jefferson received a new impulse, and was, in a measure, 
imparted to a new generation.” The North American, too, 
felt that after all something was wanting, as a means of know- 
ing the true character of the man, before the advent of Dr. 
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Randall’s biography. It speaks of the value of having the 
testimony of those who saw Mr. Jefferson most closely and for 
the longest time, and then says, “Mr. Randall has produced — 
this for us by direct questioning of Mr. Jefferson’s descend- 
ants.” Let us see, then, how this gentleman proceeded to 
obtain the desired information by his “direct questioning?” 
The manner in which this was done we may infer from the 
inquiries put to Dr. Dunglison, and from his response which 
we quote. “You ask,” says Dr. Dunglison, “what were his 
private virtues that appeared conspicuous to all his acquaint- 
ances. I would say, im your language, that he was always, 
in my observation, ‘ peculiarly decorous, modest, and decent 
in all things.” With such questioning of Mr. Jefferson’s 
descendants, it is not surprising that their replies should 
eover more than all debatable ground, and that there should 
be no longer “something wanting,” but something to spare. 
Daniel Webster, who visited the “sage of Monticello,” in 
1824, had criticised, in a private correspondence, his person, 
dress, manners, and opinions; had mentioned, among other 
peculiarities, his being “addicted to French tastes, French 
manners, and French principles ;” had said that though he was 
“often unjustly attacked by the Federalists, they did him no 
injustice in charging upon him a preference for French opin- 
ions, whether in politics, morals, or religion.” “These de- 
scriptions,” says Dr. Randall, “appearing to us to lack some 
necessary gradations and qualifications of expression, we sought 
an opinion on them from one as familiar with Mr. Jefferson, 
his views and modes of expression, as one ever was, and 
received the following reply: “My dear Mr. Randall, Mr. 
Webster’s description of Mr. Jefferson’s personal appearance 
does not please me; though I will not stop to quarrel with 
any of the details. The general impression it was calculated 
to produce seemed to me an unfavorable one ; that is, a per- 
son who had never seen my grandfather, would, from Mr. 
Webster’s description, have thought him rather an ill looking 
man, which certainly he was not. It would, however, be dif- 
ficult for me to give an accurate description of one I so tenderly 
loved and deeply venerated.” Mr. Webster had referred to 
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Jefferson’s expressed alarm at the prospect of seeing Jackson 
president of the United States and to his strictures on Wirt’s 
Life of Patrick Henry. Dr. Randall offers the following 
testimony obtained from the source already referred to. “Mr. 
Webster has too highly colored the Jackson portrait. Ido not 
remember to have heard Mr. Jefferson speak of Jackson except 
with reference to the general idea that a (military) chieftain 
was no proper head of a peaceful republic. In like manner I 
never heard him speak of Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry with 
the amount of severity recorded by Mr. Webster.” As the ob- 
servations of the latter, however, are specific, relating to what 
he saw and heard, while the letter writer speaks only of what 
she presumed to be her grandfather’s sentiments, the reader 
can judge which of the two descriptions lacks the necessary 
gradations and qualifications of expression, and whether the 
“ Jackson portrait ” is “ too highly colored.” 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph, when questioned, stated in a let- 
ter to Dr. Randall that he had seen in the countenance of his 
grandfather expressions of sorrow, but never the slightest ex- 
pression of anger or unquietness. Some of the elder members 
of the family had seen such expressions in two instances and 
had spoken of them as remarkable. This incongruity required 
explanation and conference. Two anecdotes are furnished 
which are minutely related, giving the exact time, place, and 
circumstances in which this phenomenon was visible, and “ the 
noble and serene countenance of Mr. Jefferson” was obscured 
by a passing cloud. Everything, in short, in these Memoirs 
seems to be explained in a way most satisfactory to the surviving 
friends and relations of the great statesman, from grave ques- 
tions in politics and theology, down to his predilections for 
“red breeches,” for which he was distinguished as our minister 
near the court of France. 

Now if these extracts and our comments upon them seem to 
any person to be frivolous, we reply that in our opinion they 
are necessary to a correct understanding of the motives of 
the committee of conference and adjustment over the di- 
lapidated condition of the character before us, and as pre- 
liminary to what we have chiefly in view in writing this 
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Article—the religious opinions of Thomas Jefferson. Some 
of our readers may not be aware of the serious and com- 
bined efforts of his friends to exalt him in the estimation 
of his countrymen as having been eminent in piety, and in 
ease of a failure to deliver him from the charge of free- 
thinking or unbelief. Dr. Randall, the principal expounder of 
the Jeffersonian creed, opens a long chapter with the assertion 
that “Mr. Jefferson was a public professor of his belief in the 
Christian religion.” What is meant by a public professor of 
belief in the Christian religion may be inferred from the follow- 
ing specifications: “ In all his most important early state papers, 
in liis inaugural addresses, and in many of his annual messages, 
there are more or less pointed recognitions of God and Provi- 
dence.” “ He substantially avows the God of his faith to be the 
God of Revelation, declares his belief in the efficacy of prayer 
and the duty of ascription of praise,” [of ascribing praise] “ to 
the author of all mercies ; speaks of the Christian religion, as 
professed in this country, as a benign religion, evincing the 
favor of Heaven. Had his wishes been consulted the symbol 
borne on our national seal would have contained our public 
profession of Christianity as a nation.* There is nothing in his 
writings or in the history of his life to show that his public 
declarations were insincere or thrown out for mere effect. We 
find him once, like John Adams and Hamilton, advocating a 
fast day for popular effect. This is all, nor does it in any 
way conflict with the declaration of the text.”+ ° 

“On the contrary, his most confidential writings sustain his pub- 
lic professions, and advance beyond them into the avowal of a 
belief in a future state of rewards and punishment.” This is 





* What Dr. Randall calls a symbol of Christianity was the representation 
of the Children of Israel in the wilderness, led by a pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night, on one side of the seal, and on the other the Saxon chiefs, 

and Horsa. 

+ We find him, too, refusing to proclaim fastings and thanksgivings in accord- 
ance with the custom of his predecessors and sending an address to Mr. Lincoln 
to be corrected, with the remark, “ you understand the temper of those in the 
North, and can weaken it to their stomachs; it is at present seasoned to the 
Southern taste.” 
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certainly a narrow creed, in itg present shape, to distinguish “a 
public professor of belief in the Christian religion!” Its tan- 
gible points are not distinctive, since they might be avowed by 
a public professor of Mohammedanism or Judaism, such as “ be- 
lief in the efficacy of prayer,” and in a future state, ‘“ recogni- 
tions of God and Providence more or less,”—other parts of it 
either were not professed even in public by the person to 
whom they are ascribed, or they have no bearing upon his re- 
ligious belief. The avowal substantially of the God of his 
faith to be “ the God of Revelation,” is not found in any of his 
writings. In numerous extracts from messages and addresses, 
selected by Dr. Randall, to prove his assertion, there is but one 


allusion to the Christian religion, which is in these words: 


“ Enlightened by a benign religion, professed, indeed, and prac- 
tised in various forms.” Mr. Jefferson has also used, once in his 
“Notes on Virginia,” and again in one of his letters, the phrase 
“our holy religion,” as he would speak of the Holy Inquisition. 
But there is not in his published works a single recognition 
of the Bible or any part of it as a Revelation from God. On 
the contrary, he denies its truth and Divine inspiration. This 
is said with a full understanding of the views of some of his 
descendants, to which our author and the Review have given 
publicity. As these opinions are presumed to throw new 
light on this swbject, we transfer a few of them to our pages. 
“From a letter written in 1834, in answer to one from a 
political friend of Mr. Jefferson, who wished to exculpate him 
from the charge of infidelity in religion. ‘He called himself 
a Christian. He always said he was a Christian in what he 
understood to be the right sense of the word ; and according to 
the doctrines which he believed to be truly those of Jesus. His 
character, in spite of the mistakes which prevailed among many 
persons in regard to it, was essentially Christian, and could 
have been formed under no other influences than those of the 
Gospel. . 2... He entertained the greatest possible admira- 
tion and veneration for the character and doctrines of Jesus. 
ons . Nor was his study of the Scriptures entirely confined 
to the New Testament. . . . His sympathies were much 
stronger with the Unitarian than any other of the religious de- 
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nominations. He had known and esteemed Dr. Priestley. I 
repeat, again, my firm belief that such a character as my dear 
grandfather’s could have been formed under no other influen- 
ces than those of the Gospel; that there is in the world but 
one tree capable of bearing such fruit.’ ” 

We turn for the present from these observations of one who 
“knew him intimately,” to the record of another who knew 
him better, that of Mr. Jefferson himself, which contains such 
full and precise statements of his religious views and experi- 
ences that neither our author nor one of his assistant compilers 
nor favoring critics has thought it wise toexpound them. This 
record is read in those very letters in which “he laid open 
his whole heart to his numerous correspondents,” the “ in-- 
cautious publication of which” Mr. Tucker so much la- 
ments, as having “increased the maledictions of his enemies 
and imparted a new impulse of ill-will to a new generation.” 
There can be no misunderstanding about the meaning and 
design of these letters. Their dates range through more than 
half a century. Those on religious topics evince the full ma- 
turity of the writer’s intellect. “They were,” as he says, “the 
results of a life of study and reflection.” The preparation of 
the most obnoxious of them beguiled his leisure hours after 
he was seventy years of age, when he had, as he says, one 
foot in the grave; and being communicated, under the seal of 
secrecy, during his lifetime, to persons holding the same 
skeptical opinions, he was careful not to be misunderstood. 
Some of these letters from time to time met the public eye. 
Two of them were published before his death, in the “ The- 
ological works of Thomas Paine,” as favoring the sentiments 
of the “ Age of Reason.” To this correspondence of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, to his free speeches and familiar conversations, to his 
frank disclosures in private circles and around the festive 
board,—in all of which, according to Mr. Tucker, he was “ par- 
ticularly unguarded” in evincing his hostility to Christian- 
ity,—must be attributed “the excess of animosity which he 
experienced beyond any of his political associates.” To these 
and to his open approval of some notorious atheists and deists 
in France and America, and to many of his public measures 
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and official acts, must be attributed that deep current of 
religious feeling which set so strongly against him during his 
life, and which, as we have seen, has increased in force since 
the publication of his writings. We shall make free use of this 
confidential correspondence, or real autobiography, in which it 
will appear with what discretion it‘has been affirmed that “ no 
unworthy sentiment, no base motive, can be traced in a single 
line of the voluminous collection,” and that the character here 
delineated “could have been formed under no other influences 
than those of the gospel.” This task has been partially 
performed by other writers. But the recent publication of 
the complete works of the distinguished author of these let- 
ters, in connection with the incautious disclosures of his friends, 
furnish additional materials for a synopsis of Jefferson’s Body 
of Divinity. We do not maintain, with Mr. Dwight, that 
Jefferson was an atheist, in the popular sense of the term— 
though some passages in his letters seem to favor the con- 
clusion that the idea of God was not a point in his specu- 
lations. 'Wequote aremarkable paragraph in a letter addressed 
to Peter Carr, in which he is enjoined to question boldly even 
the Divine existence,’ and is sustained by this assurance: “ If 
your inquiries end in the belief that there is no God, you will 
find incentives to virtue in the comfort and pleasure you feel 
in its exercise, and the love of others which it will procure 
you.” 

From the tenor of his writings, however, we are inclined 
to give Jefferson credit for Theism, the “ usefulness of virtue,” 
and for an assent to the morality of the teachings of Christ, 
and a belief in a future state. From these affirmations his 
speculations ran into ridicule of the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity, and a denial of its supernatural origin. He speaks 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and their authors in such terms as 
the following : 

“Their ethics were not only imperfect, but often incon. 
sistent with the sound dictates of reason and morality. His 
[Jesus’s] was the reformation of some articles in the reli- 
gion of the Jews, as taught by Moses. That sect had pre- 
sented for the object of their worship a being of terrific char- 
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acter, cruel, vindictive, capricious, and unjust.” “ Moses 
had either not believed in a future state, or had not thought it 
essential to be taught to the people.” 

“Moses had bound the Jews to many idle ceremonies, 
mummeries, and observances, of no effect towards procuring 
the social utilities.” 

“ Jesus had to walk on the perilous confines of reason and re- 
ligion, and a step to right or left might place him within the 
grasp of the priests of the superstition, a blood-thirsty race, as 
cruel and remorseless as the being whom they represented as 
family God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, the local God 
of Israel.” 7 

“The fumes of the most disordered imaginations were re- 
corded in this religious code, as special communications of 
the Deity; and as it could not but happen, in the course of 
ages, that events would now and then turn up, to which 
some of these vague rhapsodies might be accommodated, by 
the aid of allegories, figures, types, and other tricks upon 
words, they have not only preserved their credit with the 
Jews of all subsequent times, but are the foundation of much 
of the religions of those who have schismatized from them.” 

“ He alleges that the Jews alone present the doctrine of 
the Unity of God. Yet their God would be deemed a 
very indifferent man with us; and it was to correct these 
misrepresentations of the Deity, that Jesus preached.” 

“You ask me” (to John Adams) “if I have seen the work 
of . Never; nor did the question occur to me before, 
Where get we the ten commandments? The Book, indeed, 
gives them to us verbatim ; but where did it get them? For 
itself tells us they were written with the finger of God, on 
tables of stone, which were destroyed by Moses. It specifies 
those on the second set of tables in different language and sub- 
stance, still without saying how the others were received. But 
the whole history of these books is so defective and doubtful 
that it seems vain to attempt minute inquiries into them ; and 
such tricks have been played with their texts and the texts of 
other books relating to them, that we have a right to entertain 
much doubt as to what parts are genuine.” 
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These extracts, it will be seen, contain the author’s sense of 
the national God of Israel, the character of Moses, the moral 
and ceremonial law, the Divine authority of the religious sys- 
tem of the Jews, their typical, miraculous, and prophetic 
communication, the genuineness of the Pentateuch and “ other 
books relating to them,” which comprise the largest portion of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. One of the descendants of Mr. Jeffer- 
son remarks, according to the Review, that “there were parts 
of the Old Testament for which he felt the most fervent admi- 
ration. I have heard him repeat from memory the most beauti- 
ful parts of David’s lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, the 
mourning over Absalom, as well as several of the Fsalms, such 
as the fifteenth and twenty-third. It may be worth while to 
remark that his voice and manner were particularly im- 
pressive when he read aloud passages from the Old Testament, 
or repeated the Psalms.” In the face of our quotations no 
one will pretend, probably, that admiration of select passages 
of the Old Scriptures, or the repeating of the Psalms in an 
impressive manner, involves belief in their Divine inspiration. 

We pass to consider Jefferson’s opinions of the New Testa- 
ment. In a letter to his skeptical friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
accompanying what he called his “creed on paper,” or “syl- 
labus of an estimate of the merits of the doctrines of Jesus, 
compared with those of others,” the following introductory 
passage occurs : 

“T am a Christian in the only sense in which Jesus wished 
any one to be—sincerely attached to his doctrines in pref- 
erence to all others, ascribing to himself every human ex- 
cellence, and believing he never claimed any other.” 

From the syllabus itself we take a few sentences which bear 
upon the author’s view of Jesus Christ. He ascribes to Jesus 
doctrines more pure than those of the most correct of the 
philosophers, but adds : 

“The committing to writing his life and doctrines fell on 
unlettered and ignorant men, who wrote, too, from memory, 
and long after the transactions had passed. 
an early victim, his reason not having yet at- 
tained the maximum of its energy, nor the course of his 
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preaching presented occasions for developing a complete sys- 
tem of morals. Hence the doztrines which he really delivered 
were defective, as a whole, and fragments of what he did 
deliver have come to us mutilated, misstated, and often unin- 
telligible.” 

The following explanation of the Syllabus, written by Jeffer- 
son but six years before his death, is contained in a letter to 
another skeptical friend : 

“But while the Syllabus is meant to place the character 
of Jesus in its true light, as no impostor himself, but a 
great reformer of the Hebrew code of religion, it is not to 
be understood that I am with him in all his doctrines. I 
am a materialist; he takes the side of spiritualism; he 
preaches the efficacy of repentance towards forgiveness of 
pins ; I require a counterpoise of good works to redeem 

It is the innocence of his character, the 
purity and sublimity of his moral precepts, the eloquence of 
his inculeations, that I so much admire ; sometimes, indeed, 
needing indulgence to eastern hyperbolism. My eulogies, too, 
may be founded on a postulate which all may not be ready to 
grant. Among the sayings and discourses imputed to him, by 
his biographers, I find many passages of fine imagination, 
correct morality, and of the most lovely benevolence; and 
others, again, of so much ignorance, so much absurdity, 80 
much untruth, charlatanism and imposture, as to pronounce 
it impossible that such contradictions should have proceeded 
from the same being. I separate, therefore, the gold from the 
dross ; restore to him the former, and leave the latter to the 
stupidity of some and roguery of others of his disciples. Of 
this band of dupes and impostors, Paul was the great Cory- 
phaeus, and first corrupter of the doctrines of Jesus. These 
palpable interpolations and falsifications of his doctrines led 
me to try to sift them apart. I found the work obvious and 
easy, and that his part composed the most beautiful morsel of 
morality which has been given to us by man. The Syllabus, 
therefore, is of Acs doctrines, not all of mine. I read them as 
I do those of other ancient and modern moralists, with a 
mixture of approbation and dissent.” 
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The following extracts are from a letter to the same person, 
supplementary to the explanation of the Syllabus: 

“My aim in that was to justify the character of Jesus 
against the fictions of his pseudo followers, which have ex- 

him to the inference of being an impostor. For if we 
could believe that he really countenanced the follies, the 
falsehoods, the charlatanisms which his biographers father 
on him, and admit the misconstructions, interpolations, the- 
orizations, of the fathers of the early and the fanatics of 
the later ages, the conclusion is irresistible, by any sound 
mind, that he was an impostor. We find in the 
writings of his biographers matter of two distinct descrip- 
tions. First, a groundwork of vulgar ignorance, of things 
impossible, of superstitions, fanaticisms, and fabrications. 
Intermixed with these are sublime ideas of the Supreme 
Being, aphorisms and precepts of the purest morality and 
benevolence. These could not be the inventions of the 
groveling authors who relate them. They are far beyond the 
powers of their feeble minds, .... and I will venture to 
affirm that he who, as I have done, will undertake to winnow 
the grain from its chaff, will find it not to require a moment’s 
consideration. The parts fall asunder of themselves, as those 
of an image of metal and clay.” 

“There are, I acknowledge, passages not free from ob- 
jections, which we may with probability ascribe to Jesus 
himself; but claiming indulgence from the circumstances 
under which he acted, Jesus had to walk on 
the perilous confines of reason and religion; and a step to 
right or left might place him within the grasp of the priests. 

He was justified, therefore, in avoiding them by 
evasions, by sophisms, by misconstructions and misapplica- 
tions of scraps of the prophets, and in defending himself with 
these, their own weapons, as sufficient ad Aomines, at least. 
That Jesus did not mean to impose himself on mankind as 
the Son of God, physically speaking, I have been persuaded 
by the writings of men more learned than myself in that 
lore. But that he might conscientiously believe himself in- 
spired from above, is very possible. He might readily 
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mistake the corruscations of his own fine genius for inspirations 
of a high order. This belief carried, therefore, no more 
personal imputation than the belief of Socrates that he was 
under the care and admonition of a guardian spirit. Ex. 
cusing, therefore, on these considerations, those passages in 
the Gospels which bear marks of weakness in Jesus, ... . I 
think myself authorized to conclude the purity and disposition 
of his character.” 

“We must reduce our volume,” Jefferson says, in another 
letter to John Adams, “to the simple Evangelists; select 
from them the very words of Jesus, paring off amphibolog- 
isms into which they have been led by forgetting, often by 
not understanding, what had fallen from him, by giving their 
own misconceptions of his dicta, and expressing unintelligibly 
for others what they had not understood themselves. There 


will be found remaining the most sublime and benevolent 
code,” &e. 


“TI have performed the operation for my own use, by culling 
verse by verse out of the printed book and arranging the 
matter which is evidently his, as easily distinguishable as 
diamonds in a dunghill. The result is an octavo of forty-six 

»” 

“To dohim [Jesus] justice,” (from a letter to Dr. Priestley), 
“it would be necessary to remark the disadvantages his doe- 
trines had to encounter, not having been committed to writing 
by himself, but by the most unlettered of men, from memory, 
long after they had heard them from him, when much was 
forgotten, much misunderstood, and preserved in very par- 
adoxical shapes.” 

“Last and least of all” (from a letter to Alexander Smith) 
“ would I undertake to criticise works on the Apocalypse. It 
is between fifty and sixty years since I read it, and I then 
considered it as merely the ravings of a maniac, no more 
capable of explanation than the incoherence of our nightly 
dreams. .... There is not coherence enough in them to 
countenance any suite of rational ideas.” 

We understand, now, Jefferson’s views respecting the sacred 
writers, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, and the books 
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ascribed to them, of Jesus Christ and his teachings, They 
amount to a positive denial of the truth and divinity of 
the New Testament, and charge imbecility, roguery, insanity, 
imposture, and corruption upon its authors. The only por- 
tions saved from total infamy b; this “ ignorant ” and “ grovel- 
ing” crew, are the words of Christ himself, stripped of the 
acts attributed to him and his personal history; but even 
these are winnowed by the objection, “I am not with 
him in all his doctrines, but read them with a mixture of 
admiration and dissent,” “as claiming indulgence for the cir- 
cumstances under which he acted,” in using “sophisms, mis- 
constructions, and misapplications of scraps of the prophets.” 
After subtracting “ hyperbologisms,” the remainder is to be 
received as coming from an extraordinary man who might 
conscientiously have thought himself inspired in a manner 
corresponding with the inspiration of Socrates. Our in- 
quiries have not extefided, except incidentally, to Biblical 
interpretations—to points of difference among Christian 
sects—to any system of theology. We proposed to show 
that Jefferson was an unbeliever—a rejecter of the historical 
truth and Divine authority of the whole Bible. It may 
further illustrate his opinions if we remark upon those parts 
of Revelation and those religious teachers that he viewed 
with peculiar abhorrence. Next to the Apostle Paul and his 
“corruptions of Christianity,” John Calvin and “the cannibal 
priests,” and their instructions, are most rudely treated, as in 
the following quotations. 

To John Adams, he writes: “I can never join Calvin in 
addressing his God. He was, indeed, an atheist, which I 
never can be. Or, rather, his religion was demonism. If 
ever a man worshiped a false God, he did. The being des- 
cribed in his five points is not the God whom I acknowledge, 

but a demon of malignant spirit.” “My firm 
belief is, that there never would have been an infidel if there 
had never been a priest.” .... “It is too late in the day 
for men of sincerity to pretend that they believe in the Pla- 
tonic mysticism that three are one, and one are three; ... . 
but this constitutes the craft and the profit of the priests.” 
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Vier “He [Dr. Priestley] dared not give a comparison of 
the Old Testament with that of the New; he would have ~ 
been eaten alive by the cannibal priests.” ..... “While I 
have classed these [priests] with necromancers and soothsayers, 
I place him [Jesus] among the greatest reformers of morals, 
and scourges of priestcraft, that have ever existed.” 

To Rev. Jared Sparks: “The metaphysical inanities of 
Athanasius, of Loyola, and of Calvin, are, to my understand- 
ing, mere relapses into polytheism, differing from paganism 
only by being more unintelligible. Verily, I say, these are 
the false shepherds—they are the mere usurpers of the Christian 
name, teaching a counter religion, made up of the deliria of 
crazy imaginations, as foreign from Christianity as is that 
of Mahomet. Their blasphemies have driven thinking men 
into infidelity.” 

To Dr. Waterhouse: “I would as soon think of bringing the 
crazy skulls of bedlam to sound undérstanding, as inculcate 
reason into that of an Athanasian.” 

To Dr. Cooper: “ This must be owing to the growth of Pres- 
byterianism. The blasphemies and absurdities of the five points 
of Calvin, and the impossibility of defending them, renders their 
advocates impatient of reasoning, irritable, and prone to de- 
nunciation. In Boston, however, and its neighborhood, Unita- 
rianism has advanced to such great strength as now to humble 
the haughtiest of all religious sects... . . In our Richmond 
there is much fanaticism, but chiefly among the women. 
They have their night meetings and praying parties, where, 
attended by their priests, and sometimes by a henpecked 
husband, they pour forth the effusions of their love to Jesus 
in terms as amatory and carnal as their modesty would per- 
mit them to use to a more earthly lover.” 

To James Smith: “Nor was the Unity of the Supreme 
Being ousted from the Christian creed by the force of reason, 
but by the sword of civil government, wielded by the fanatic 
Athanasius. The hocus pocus fanaticism of a God like 
another Cerberus, with one body and three heads, had its 
birth and growth in the blood of thousands of martyrs.” . . . . 
“The day will come when the mystical generation of Jesus 
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by the Supreme Being in the womb of a virgin, will be classed 
with the fable of the generation of Minerva in the brain of 
Jupiter.” 

We conclude, without comment, these “elegant extracts,” 
with a sketch of a distinguished clergyman, from a letter to 
a political friend : 

“T do not know , personally ; but by character, well. 
He is the most red hot federalist, famous, or rather infamous, 
for the lying and slandering which he vomited from the pulpit, 
in the political harangues with which he polluted the place.” 

The attempt has frequently been made to give respectability 
to Jefferson’s skepticism by linking it to Unitarianism. His 
granddaughter says, according to the North American, that “his 
sympathies were much stronger with the Unitarians than any 
other of the religious denominations,” and that “he had 
known and esteemed Dr. Priestley.” Dr. Randall gives coun- 
tenance to the same idea in the assertion that “Jefferson dis- 
sented from some of Priestley’s leading views,” as if the opin- 
ions of the first were nearer the evangelical standard than 
those of the author of “the corruptions of Christianity.” 
Jefferson, it is certain, regarded with favor the expansion of 
Unitarianism, and declared, “I confidently expect that the 
present generation will see that faith become the general 
religion of the United States”—a preference and a false 
prophecy to be accounted for by his desire to see the oppo- 
nents of Unitarianism “humbled in the dust,” and those 
doctrines discarded which he viewed with the greatest aver- 
sion. His “creed upon paper,” however, is now before us, 
and it has been in some shape for more than thirty years. If 
our friends of any denomination would palliate its offenses 
against evangelical truth, or incorporate it with their own, 
while we denounce the imposition, it is not our business to 
forbid the bands. But we are concerned for the reputation of 
Dr. Priestley, and are not willing to see even his “scanty 
creed,” as Gibbon called it, shrunk into the “comparative 
estimate,” or the codification of the morals of Jesus, with 
exceptions on the score of “sophisms” and “misconstructions.” 
Priestley never wrote a book on the “corruptions of Chris- 
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tianity” by the Apostle Paul, or “misapplications of scraps of 
the prophets” by Jesus of Nazareth. Whatever may have 
been the vagaries of Priestley concerning “ matter and spirit,” 
the Atonement, and the Divinity of Christ, he believed in the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Books of the Old and 
New Testament, and that the Saviour was at least “a man 
approved of God by signs and wonders which God did by 
him,” and his “Institutes of Revealed Religion” are amo 

our best treatises on the external evidences of Christianity. 
Why couple such a name with that of Thomas Jefferson? 
Let him stand by himself, on his own platform, consisting of a 
“counterpoise of good works,” Deism, the “social utilities,” 
and “ philosophy of Jesus,” an octavo of forty-six pages of pure 
gospel, and do his own singing in the use of the twenty-third 
Psalm with that impressive manner for which, it is said, he 
was distinguished. If he must have a compeer and prototype, 
let him stand up by the side of his old associate, Thomas 
Paine, who was as much a Christian, and no more an infidel. 
We must be excused for using the last term, since it is appli- 
cable to nobody in particular. Every one now may set up for 
himself in a religious way, pitch his tabernacle inside or out 
side the sacred inclosures, deny the Divinity and authority of 
the Bible, reduce the largest part to legends, myths, fumes of a 
disordered imagination, hyperbolism, &c.; and if, after patient 
inquiry, “a life of study and reflection,” he is convinced of 
the sublimity of portions of the Old Testament, and the 
morality of parts of the New, can cry God is God, and 
reason is his prophet, he will never lose a place in the saints’ 
calendar. If some old people still think that Paine was an 
infidel they are mistaken, if his own declarations and those of 
his friends and biographers are to be credited! “ What,” 
said Paine, in a letter to one who accused him of being an 
infidel, “ What, my good Sir, do you call believing in God 
infidelity, for this is the essence of my Age of Reason!” Paine 
included in his “creed upon paper,” morality, “ theophilan- 
thopism” and the excellency of the teachings of Jesus. “He 
was,” says Paine, “a virtuous and amiable man. The 
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morality which he preached and practiced was of the most 
benevolent kind, and though similar systems of morality have 
been preached, it was not exceeded by any.” His biographer 
remarks, ‘“‘I make use of the word superstition because Mr. 
Paine was strictly a Christian in the proper sense of the term, 
which, as before observed, is pure deism.” Dr. Watson, in his 
reply to the Age of Reason, compliments the author on the 
“ philosophical sublimity of some of his ideas when speaking 
of the Creator of the Universe.” Paine’s “ most. confidential 
writings,” like Jefferson’s, advance into a belief of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. “ My own opinion is,” he 
says, “ that those whose lives have been spent in doing good and 
in endeavoring to make others happy, for this is the only way 
in which we can serve God, will be happy hereafter, and that 
the wicked will receive some punishment.” What more is re- 
quired to prove that the author of the Age of Reason was a 
Christian in the “proper sense of the term?” By parity of 
reasoning Mr. Jefferson was a Christian in what he understood 
to be “the right sense of the word.” The striking coinci- 
dence of their religious views led us to prepare, which we are 
obliged to omit, a “comparative estimate” of “Paine’s Theo- 
logical Works,” and Jefferson’s Body of Divinity. 

Whatever may have been the speculations of this “ public 
professor of Christianity,” he cherished them, apparently, 
without misgiving, to the close of his life, and passed away 
-uncheered by the presence of a Divine Saviour, and as insensi- 
ble to the gathering gloom of a new and awful world as 
Hume or Gibbon. “ With one foot in the grave,” he writes 
to a skeptical friend, “my business is to beguile the weary- 
someness of declining life by the delights of classical learning 
and of mathematical truth, and by the consolation of a sound 
philosophy, equally indifferent to hope and to fear.” “How- 
ever his thoughts were occupied in his last moments,” says his 
friend, Professor Tucker, “ it does not appear that his conver- 
sation turned at all upon religion. When the name of Mr. 
Hatch, an Episcopal clergyman of Charlottesville, was an- 
nounced, ‘Is that Mr. Hatch? hesaid. ‘He isa good man, and 
I am glad to see him as a neighbor, but ” The impres- 
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sion upon the bystanders was, that he did not wish to avail 
himself of Mr. Hatch’s clerical functions.” 

In connection with Mr. Jefferson’s religious creed we are con- 
strained to notice the latest version of his moral character. Dr, 
Randall, laboring to express his exalted conceptions of the pure 
life of his hero, laments the “absence of those little faults, 
foibles, blunders, and even serious errors,” which give point 
and piquancy to personal narrative. “On the score,” he says, 
“of character we will not say we regret Mr. Jefferson’s scru- 
pulousness of demeanor down to trifles—but we regret it asa 
serious misfortune to a writer of his life.” Such praise, by its 
excess, loses in part its intended significance and betrays a 
lurking belief that the subject of this eulogy greatly needed it 
for the concealment of some moral deformity, such as has been 
attributed to him by tradition and history. 

We have already alluded to the belief which showed itself 
in popular speech and periodical literature, and which has lost 
none of its credit through the lapse of time. In the region 
where he lived, the traveler now can hardly fail to hear the 
most unfavorable reports touching his private history, narrated 
in detail, and specifically as to persons and circumstances, 
And as truth bounds and sometimes invades the region of 
romance, we are not surprised if the representations go beyond 
the reality, at least in the surrounding scenery of the princi- 
pal figure, when his residence is fitted up with chambers, 
casements, and passages of mysterious import, with all the in- 
ventions of sensual art to hide itself from intrusion or indulge 
its desires in pictures, statuary, and 

“The lascivious tinklings 

Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 

Of women, and of beings less than women.” 
The palace of Sardanapalus could not have contained more 
incentives to unlawful gratifications than the dwelling which 
fancy has built for the voluptuary of Monticello. All these 
tales cannot pass for fables springing out of the brains of his 
political enemies. If some of them are embellished, they 
show the current of public opinion and furnish presumptive 
proof of the impurity of the person to whom they relate. It 
is a new turn of events if this man should be “so held in 
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abhorrence”—in the language of the Review, “have one 
defender for fifty personal assailants”—in the language of 
Dr. Randall, “have more detractors in Charlottesville than 
anywhere else ;”—when, according to Dr. Dunglison, “his seru- 
pulousness of demeanor down to trifles was absolutely perfect.” 
The reputation involved in these statements could not have been 
fixed in the most bitter days of party strife upon some men as 
obnoxious to their political opponents as Jefferson was to 
his—upon John Jay, or Charles Pinckney. A stranger visit- 
ing Oak-hill, once the residence of Judge Marshall, or inquir- 
ing of some of his old neighbors in Richmond, a few of whom 
still survive, would not hear of vagrant amours of the Chief - 
Justice. If merited reproach has been cast upon the name of 
Alexander Hamilton for like offenses, it is by no means equal 
to that of the greatest of his political antagonists. Aaron 
Burr is, of course, to be left out of the comparison as more 
infamous than all others for systematic profligacy. It is 
fair to judge of the character of any individual by his stand- 
ing among the greatest number of his acquaintances—those 
who have had the best means of knowing his conduct. This 
common judgment is supposed to be based upon facts, though 
it may be impossible to prove by the direct testimony of living 
witnesses a single disreputable act. Men are righteously con- 
demned every day in open court and at the bar of public 
opinion upon their reputation or general character—the re- 
proach of that character they must bear so long as they are re- 
membered. Our knowledge of infamous names in history comes 
in the same way. It would have been difficult in their time, and 
it is impossible now, to prove directly the principal facts that 
make up the common estimate of a Villiers; a Wharton, a Ches- 
terfield, a D’Orsay, or a Beau Nash—but we are not at liberty 
to doubt the truth of the historical portraitures. 

To form a correct opinion of Jefferson’s moral character, 
however, we are not entirely dependent upon published ac- 
counts, or public rumor prolonged with echoes to our times, 
since there are living witnesses competent to prove the facts 
preferred against him by his cotemporaries. . We are prevented 
by the space at our command, as well as by the nature of the 
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subject, from specifying these charges any further than to say, 
that we have at hand statements of an occurrence which ex- 
cited much attention at the time, and which, by the recital, 
would have relieved Mr. Randall of the “serious misfortune” 
which he so much laments as a writer of Jefferson’s Life. 
Our information comes from one greatly distinguished in a past 
age, who had personal knowledge of the affair. 

In order to meet the reproach of similar facts, and the abund- 
ance of rumors which are rife, it was intended, probably, by the 
defenders of Mr. Jefferson, in the absence of other testimony, to 
offer such general answers of his descendants and other inter- 
ested witnesses, as the following:—From Dr. Dunglison: “I 
would say, in your language, that he was always in my obser- 
vation peculiarly decorous, modest, and decent in all things,” 
“T know nothing of any private vice of any kind.” From T. 
J. Randolph: “ His moral character was of the highest order, 
softened, chastened, and developed by the influence of the all- 
pervading benevolence of the doctrines of Christ.” From the 
same: “I had access to his private apartments at all hours.” 
From : “I repeat again my firm belief that such a 
character as my dear grandfather’s could have been formed 
under no other influences than those of the Gospel.” Some 
of these answers have a negative and others a general mean- 
ing. And as all come from those who had occasion to regard 
the object of their praise with favor on personal grounds, some 
allowance should be made for the partiality of the witnesses. 

Dependents, from a tender age, upon the bounty of a grand- 
parent, acknowleged to have been indulgent in his family, are 
not presumed to cherish towards him unfavorable opinions, or 
to publish them if they do. But their recollections could 
embrace only a small portion of his history. He was nearly 
seventy years of age when his eldest grandson, the chief 
assistant of Dr. Randall in the compilation of the personal 
part of his narrative, had reached his majority! How could 
he speak, from his own observations, of the life-long habits of 
a man who was so much older than himself? How could he 
say with certainty, that “Mr. Jefferson never uttered an 
untruth in his life, nor practiced deception?” Col. Thomas 
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Jefferson Randolph is, of course, to be believed when he says, 
“T never heard my grandfather use a profane expression,” but 
it does not follow that he never used a profane expression. If 
our informant should turn to the “ voluminous collection” of 
letters, of which he was editor, he would discover, although his 
grandfather may have been distinguished for propriety of 
speech in old age, that the taking of God’s name in vain 
was one of the sins of his youth. We are not disposed to 
dwell upon these “faults, foibles, and even serious errors,” 
topics which are distasteful to ourselves and to our readers, but 
they have been forced upon our attention by the attempt to 
throw an extraordinary sanctity around the private character 
of Mr. Jefferson. 

If, in our personal estimate, nothing has been said of any of 
his accomplishments of mind or manners, it is because they have 
been unduly praised in recent biographies, and our business is 
to exhibit other qualities. Our ethical theory, too, is a little 
different from the prevailing one that modifies opinions of 
persons known to be wanting in good principles, on account of 
redeeming traits, or a “ counterpoise of good works ”—by re- 
ducing the generic type of our race to a bundle of qualities or 
a series of actions, one-half of which may be set off against 
the other half according to the following formula : 

“Tt were wise, nay, just, 
To strike with men a balance, to forgive 
If not forget the evil for the good’s sake.” 

We cherish some old fashioned notions about motives and 
intentions—about a human heart or controlling purpose which 
fixes guilt or worth to all our conduct. We have faith in Holy 
Writ, which illustrates humanity by a tree that bears either 
good or bad fruit, or a fountain that sends forth either sweet 
or bitter waters. By which comparisons it is to be inferred 
that any detected impurity in a man indicates the taint of the 
whole life and the corruptions of its source, and that (if we 
may change the figure) an Egyptian pyramid of “good 
works” can never “ counterpoise” the dead weight of a single 
sin. If Christian principles and practical morality were 
wanting in Mr. Jefferson, his “home virtues,” his parental 
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affections, courtesy to his neighbors, kindness to his servants, 
sympathy for his friends, affability, hospitality, “ philanthropy,” 
joined to love of free-thought and free-speech, can never can- 
cel his social offenses. And when his friends exhibit him for 
unmixed admiration with a showy exterior, they would impose 
upon our credulity, beguile our reserved judgments by false 
pretences, and give us the apples of Sodom for the promised 
fruit of that “good ” tree—“ the only one in this world capa- 
ble of bearing such fruit.” Such misrepresentations have 
become patent to biography, in remodeling other historic 
personages. For example—in the face of their crimes against 
society, Lord Byron is praised as a “moderate Presbyterian,” 
with a “vein of latent piety” in him—Lord Chesterfield as 
“the best bred man of the age”—George the Fourth, as “the 
first gentleman in Europe”—and Charles the Second, as an 
affable and a good natured monarch, the indulgent father of 
his people, in a double sense. 

For our pains in telling the truth, we may be accused of 
making a malicious assault upon one who was honored in pub- 
lic and esteemed in social life—of going about ‘o pick up 
scandal from love of the thing and indifference to the memory 
of the dead and the feelings of the living. But flourishing no 
offensive weapons, we stand in defense of private judgment, 
popular opinion, traditions, history, good morals, and to save 
the writers of the New Testament from the unhallowed 
embrace of “their friends.” With such ends in view, if to 
express reasonable doubts as to the holy living of Thoma 
Jefferson, if to refer to transactions, that everybody believed 
fifty or sixty years ago, without “complying with times,” or 
flattering his relatives, is reproachful, we patiently submit to 
partisan abuse, attended as it usually is by the misapplication 
of Gray’s hackneyed couplet, with the last verse in italics : 


“ No longer seek his merits to disclose, 
Or drag his frailties from their dread abode.” 


But the odium of such a practice belongs to those “ resur 
rectionists” who visit these burial places and uncoffin the 
moldering remnants of ordinary mortals for honor or profit— 
to rewrite and reémbellish their epitaphs, or to collect theit 
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bones for exhibition or sale as the veritable relics of real 
Saints, fit to be enshrined and worshiped. In the exposure of 
“pious frauds,” we take the same satisfaction, out of regard to 
the memory of the dead and the welfare of the living, as in 
the detection and punishment of a crime—and with the same 
end in view, which is understood to be not suffering but admo- 
nition. For this salutary discipline state criminals should be 
preferred. The tower of London is necessary to secure the 
peace of the realm, as well at Newgate or Blackfriars. And 
after the condemnation of notable offenders, memorials of 
their inglorious deeds should be set up in all public places, 
that vice like virtue may have monuments. How are the 
representatives of our race to be known, and profitable lessons 
taught, by their wisdom or their wickedness, if all their pecu- 
liarities are not brought to light, however repulsive they may 
be? When the chroniclers of ancient Mexico show together 
the palaces of the Montezumas, and piles of skulls, ghastly 
relics of human sacrifices, we learn in connection with the 
royal! magnificence of the Aztec sovereigns their horrible 
cruelty. When by the side of the column Vendéme, there 
rises in the historian’s eye the pyramid of bones which re- 
mained for twenty years to mark the massacre of Jaffa, we 
learn both the glory of Napoleon’s arms and his devouring 
ambition. Now and then a scarred veteran of the “grand 
army” comes amongst us, who very properly relates—as an 
English soldier might the private vices of Nelson or Welling- 
ton—in connection with the exploits of the “ Great Captain,” 
his meanness and barbarity. The recollections of our grand- 
sires, like our biographies, extend to the infancy of the great 
republic, and to the Revolution which gave it birth, When 
they recount the achievements of Morgan, of Gates, and of 
Lee in the field, of Hamilton, Jefferson, and Franklin in coun- 
cil, diplomacy, and debate—and speak also of social offenses 
that have impaired their memory, shall we stifle the report 
with the suggestion, “The characters of her great men are a 
part of the nation’s wealth,” or hear it to the end, and record 
it all to serve the voyager upon the uncertain current of events, 
as a beacon light, for warning and for encouragement? 
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Articte V.—THE DUTIES TO THEIR COUNTRY IN 
THE PRESENT CRISIS, OF THOSE WHO REMAIN AT 
HOME, WHILE THEIR BRETHREN GO DOWN TO 
THE BATTLE. 


From all the loyal portions of the United States, we have re- 
cently said farewell to our fellow-citizens—neighbors, friends, 
kindred—fathers and sons, husbands and brothers—who have 
gone to fight the battles of our country in this war of rebellion 
and treason so wickedly waged upon it. The inquiry rises 
spontaneously in the hearts of us all who remain at home, 
what can we do for our country? As in ancient Israel, they 
who “tarry by the stuff,” and they that “go down to the bat- 
tle,” share alike in the results of martial success. The im- 
mense benefits of victory in this righteous war—the reéstablish- 
ment of law and order, and the strengthening of our beneficent 
system of free government, which gives protection and stim- 
ulus to the human powers in all productive effort, effort pro- 
ductive of wealth, of intellectual, moral and religious culture, 


of true prosperity and happiness—these benefits we shall share 
equally with those who defend and sustain the government at 
the peril of life on the deadly field. 

It well becomes us, then, to ask what part of duty, as well 
as of benefits, we have who stay at home. We shall share in 
the beneficent results of the conflict. What part can we have 
in the service attending it? 


That which naturally first occurs to our thoughts is, to be 
ready to follow those who have gone to the conflict, if we shall 
be needed. 

Every man capable of bearing arms, by age and physical 
condition, and who comes within the prescribed military rule in 
these respects, should be willing, in such an exigency, to de- 
fend his country by bearing arms. It is well and requi- 
site that suitable numbers of them should be preparing them- 
selves for a call to such a patriotic service, however sudden, 
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by acquiring the necessary military knowledge and discipline. 
It is to be gratefully and joyfully recognized as a fact, shining 
out by abundant demonstrations, that multitudes, thousands 
and hundreds of thousands, are thus willing for all necessary 
martial service. The government of our fathers, which we so 
justly value and love, can have an army of a million for its 
defense, whenever it shall call. Let us keep up this tone of 
feeling as long as the war shall last, however long that shall 
be. Let it not be feeling merely, (as it is not), but feel- 
ing united with and founded on the principle of patriotism, of 
duty, and of piety. 

But there are many, even the greater part of our communi- 
ties, who, from age, or sex, or physical disqualification, do not 
come within the prescribed conditions of military service, to 
whom, therefore, in answer to the question, What shall we do 
for our country in this crisis? it is not pertinent to say, be 
ready to follow to the field those who have gone. Yet for 
them, as for all, of whatever condition, who stay at home, 
there are important patriotic services to be performed. 

We naturally think, first, of what we can do for the health 
and comfort and true welfare of those who have gone in our 
stead to the martial field. 

They have been suddenly called, and have left home in 
haste, and on that account, in many instances, not sufficiently 
prepared for the exigencies of a campaign, in a distant region, 
and in a very different climate from ours. We should hold 
ourselves ready to prepare, and should be preparing, so far as 
it is to be done unofficially, all necessary garments for the sick 
and wounded, and for needful change in the fierce and debil- 
itating heat of southern climes; remembering that the health 
of our troops is of prime importance; since in a campaign 
sickness usually destroys more lives than the sword. In this 
good work we may rely chiefly on those who are excluded 
from entering our armies, except in a limited number to care 
for the sick—those who were last at the cross and first at the 
sepulchre, and are ever most eminent in service amid all 
scenes of trouble and anguish. Let ways and means be devised 
to employ for the comfort and welfare of those who have gone 
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down to the battle, the industry and skill of our patriotic 


women—our women, we might say; the adjective is unneces- 


sary; they are all patriotic. 

Then we should favor a sufficient remuneration of those who 
have gone, or who shall go, to the martial field. 

Surely, they who go on this service of certain hardship, and 
of probable deadly peril, should be well paid—should receive 
certainly the average wages of such men when engaged in the 
employments of peace. And we who stay at home and send 
them to fight our battles—the state and nation, whose welfare 
and very life they are saving from destruction,—can well afford 
to pay it, and should be enthusiastically willing to pay it. Let 
us not, as communities, or states, or as a nation, shrink at all 
from any taxation which is needful for the fair expenses of 
this conflict, and especially for the sufficient remuneration of 
our brave troops. Let them be assured that they will receive, 
as their just due, a support for themselves and for their fami- 
lies or dependents. The fact that this remuneration makes in 
the aggregate a large sum, should not alarm us. We should 
accept it cheerfully, as our part, and less than our part— 
a part surely less difficult than theirs of hardship and peril. 
We should protest, too, by our influence, and in all proper ways, 
against our legislators taking advantage of the patriotic en- 
thusiasm of our volunteers to employ their services at any less 
than a fair remuneration, be the time of their service longer 
or shorter. 


But the most important duty of those who remain at home, 
while their brethren go down to the battle, is to perform 
the home work—to attend to the necessary business of the 
country, in all its departments, industrial, moral, religious. 

In ancient times, it was the duty of those who “ stayed by 
the stuff,” while their brethren went to the fight, to take 
care of the stuff. So it belongs to us who remain at home in 
this time of war, to take care of home, and all the duties of 
home—to administer energetically and successfully the ordi- 
nary business of the country, in all its various forms. This, 
this is now our great duty to our country. 
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Let us consider it, as it is comprehended in two general 
departments—the industrial or secular, and the moral or 
religious. 

First, the industrial or secular. We find here a two-fold 
reason for industry and energy. On the one hand, much of 
the laboring or productive force of the country is taken away 
for the service of war; and, on the other hand, we need the 
full ordinary amount of production, and more than the ordi- 
nary amount, to support the country in the war. Multitudes 
of men have been taken from the fields for the duties of war. 
At the trumpet call of our nation’s martial leaders, they have 
laid down the implements of agriculture, and seized the rifle 
and the sword. And yet we need as much as ever, and more 
than ever, all that our fields can produce. For, besides supply- 
ing the ordinary wants of the country, we must feed our 
armies. And this, though there are not literally any more 
mouths to be fed, involves a large additional outlay of labor, 
in the way of storage and transportation. The Commissary 
department, in time of war, the office of feeding an army of a 
hundred or two hundred thousand men, is very responsible 
and onerous. We must see to it, then, that the great business 
of agriculture is not allowed to languish. We must raise 
enough from the bountiful earth, both for those who stay at 
home, and for those who go down to the battle; and also, if 
possible, for sale in other countries, that we may obtain in re- 
turn other products, or money, for the support of the country 
in the war. It may be necessary, and expedient also, since 
many departments of manufacturing industry are restricted in 
their market by the disarrangements and impoverishment of 
the times, to transfer productive force from the workshops to 
the fields. At all events, and by all means, the earth, whether 
in the garden or in the field, must be made to produce as much 
as possible. 

So in other departments of business, there are none from 
which men have not volunteered for the war. Their places 
must be supplied, where the demands of business require it, by 
others. And while some branches of business are greatly re- 
stricted and deranged, others need to be greatly enlarged and 
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invigorated. There is need especially that the manufacture of 
arms, and ordnance, and the various munitions of war, should 
be pressed forward with all possible energy—a need greatly 
increased, if not wholly caused, by the shameful and accursed 
treachery of some of our late high officials, in sending our 
arms and ordnance into the seceded states, in anticipation of 
their rebellion, and by the equally shameful theft of those 
states. 

There must, also, be vast quantities of clothing prepared for 
the comfort and necessary use of our armies. And, without 
further specification, it may be said with regard to this branch 
of the subject, the department of secular business, that in 
whatever form production is needed, or may be profitably 
carried on, it should be energetically and industriously carried 
on. For we need to produce property, to’make money, in 
time of war, more than ever; not that we may hoard it, not 
that we may spend it on ourselves, but that we may devote it 
to our country in her time of need, and to the maintenance of 
her institutions, civil, religious, and benevolent. For money 
(it has become a proverb) constitutes the sinews of war. Not 
that we are wholly dependent on what we shall make during 
the war, or on what we now possess. For, thanks to a bounti- 
ful Providence, and to the industrial skill and energy of the 
loyal part of the country, we have credit sufficient to avail us 
in any exigency. Still it is true that never did we need to 
produce property or values more than now. And, therefore, it 
is the patriotic duty of those who stay at home to be specially 
diligent and energetic in every form of productive industry 
that they can find. Let those, then, who stay by the stuff, while 
their brethren go to the battle, remember that it is no time to 
be idle. The way for us to serve our country in this crisis is to 
carry forward, in the best sphere we can find, the productive 
industry of the country ; and so give her food and clothing for 
her armies and nerve her with all the various and strong 
sinews of war. 


Let us pass now to the other general department of patriotic 
duty for those who remain at home—the moral and religious 
department. 
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This we all recognize at once as of the very highest import- 
ance for the true welfare of the country in the present crisis. 
The various organizations and operations for promoting the 
moral.and religious health of the community and the land, and 
for exerting a beneficent religious power on the world—these 
are all left in our hands; and it is of vital importance, and 
therefore our imperative duty, to keep them up in full vigor— 
not only to maintain them in outward form and prosperity, 
but to inspire them with the true life of benevolence and 
piety. It is ours to see that the institutions and operations of 
religion and benevolence do not languish, while our brethren 
are gone to the battle. They have gone, leaving them in our 
care. When they return, if (which may God grant) they are 
permitted to return, let them find these chief elements of 
their and our country’s welfare in vigorous life and prosperity. 

Let each one, then, remember that true patriotism forbids 
him to neglect those duties and services which are essential to 
the prosperity of religion, even though it be from martial zeal 
or an enthusiastic ‘interest in public affairs. Let each one of 
us remember that in this crisis patriotism requires that he 
should be found im his place, sustaining the ordinances of 
religion and the various services necessary to the vitality of 
religion—in his place in the church, in the Sabbath school, in 
the convocations for prayer, in the manifold movements of 
religious effort and benevolence, and be ready, if need be, to 
do double duty there, and to stand in every gap which is made 
by the absence of workers, or in any way by the exigency of 
the times. Let all remember that it is incumbent upon those 
who remain at home to keep the moral and religious tone fully 
up to the true pitch. 

There is unquestionably a peril here. For a time of war is 
a time of great excitement, when attention and interest are 
powerfully arrested and diverted to national affairs and distant 
objects—a time, moreover, when there is great liability to 
malign passions and evil measures. Of this peril we should 
beware ; and so triumph over it, as we may. 

But, on the other hand, there are moral advantages in a 
righteous war. It invigorates the righteous spirit. It devel- 
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ops devotion to justice. It calls out loyalty to God’s ordinance 
of government and law, and thus loyalty to God himself. It 
cultivates the spirit of self-devotion and _ self-sacrifice—true 
heroism. It sends us to God as our refuge and strength, and 
teaches us to lean on him and call on him. Of this advantage 
let us avail ourselves, to keep up the moral tone of the commu- 
nity. Let us keep the moral aspect of this conflict in the fore- 
ground—as a conflict to which righteousness and piety call us. 
Undoubtedly we should humbly recognize our sins, as one reason 
why God permits this trial to come upon us, and even our sins 
as it respects the underlying cause of this war. Yet we are sure 
that on the part of our Government and its loyal defenders, 
the conflict itself is a righteous conflict, in which to yield 
would be recreancy to duty and to God. Certainly if ever 
there was a government ordained of God, and a ministration 
of God for good, this government is. If ever rebellion and 
treason were palpable and atrocious, this rebellion, this treason 
surely is—rebellion and treason against such a government as 
this. If ever, therefore, rebellion and treason should be put 
down by the sword, which God has given to his appointed 
rulers to be borne by them not in vain, this treason and rebel- 
lion should be thus put down. It is clearly the will, the com- 
mand, of God. 

We may expect, therefore, by recognizing this moral feature 
of the war, and putting it in the foreground,—by looking upon 
it as a war on our side to which both patriotism and piety 
summon us—we may expect that the tone of morals and re- 
ligion will be elevated, instead of being depressed. 

But, then, we must accompany this, as we have said, by the 
diligent employment of the usual instrumentalities of religion. 

And this, if done, must be done by unusual liberality and 
self-denial. The losses caused by the repudiation of debts in 
the seceded states, the derangement of business produced by 
that repudiation, and by the imminence and actual event of 
civil war, will make difficult the support of churches and 
mission schools, and especially of great organizations of relig- 
ious benevolence like our Missionary Societies—all which 
need a steady support. If we do, in this respect, what the 
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Lord would have us, and what true patriotism requires, we 
shall have to exercise liberality and self-denial in an unusual 
degree. Those who have met with losses should make their 
appropriations to the objects of religion and benevolence the 
last place for retrenchment. And those who have been so 
favored as to have few losses, should, by the exceeding abund- 
ance of their liberality, make up for the necessary deficiency 
of otuers. The millions which have been poured forth, within 
a few weeks, to aid in our country’s defense, prove that a few 
hundred thousands, for those organizations which contemplate 
the spiritual salvation of the land and the world, might be 
easily given, if the fountains of our hearts should flow in that 
direction in a like manner, though in a very inferior degree— 
as in an inferior degree they should; since these Christian- 
izing instrumentalities call upon us regularly, and from year to 
year, while our country’s defense against treason and rebellion 
calls upon us rarely. We expect to settle this matter now so 
effectually that a like call will never come to us again. While, 
then, our patriotism gushes, as it should, in liberal streams for 
our country’s defense, let our benevolence and self-denial 
so abound that all the Christianizing agencies for our commu- 
nity, for our land, and for the world, shall be carried forward, 
at the same time, without embarrassment, and with vital and 
victorious power. 

In conclusion, we would press upon our readers this moral 
and religious department of duty for those who remain at 
home, while their brethren go down to the battle. For it is 
preéminently important. 

The moral and religious forces of the country—they must 
be kept up in full vigor during the war, or our country’s wel- 
fare will suffer immensely, though rebellion and treason be 
put down. Upon those moral and religious forces, war, even 
a righteous war, brings a great and fearful strain. Such a 
war is not the greatest of evils; it will even bring great bene- 
fits, if we keep up the vital moral tone. Yet it heals by 
wounding—by using the caustic. Its efficacy is like that of 
the ploughshare to the turf-bound earth; or rather like that of 
the surgeon’s knife to the diseased body. Unless the body it- 
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self is strong with healthy forces, the wounds will not result 
in healing, but in more rapid dissolution. These vital forces 
we must nourish, in the way which has been pointed out, or 
fearful moral disaster will come upon us in connection with 
the war. 

Let us to this end be mindful of our position before God. 
Let not our elation at the righteousness of our cause, and at 
the unanimity and power with which it is espoused by the 
loyal part of the country, prevent a humbling sense of our un- 
worthiness, and of the truth that this evil has come upon us as 
a judgment from God for our sins. Let us bear in mind that, 
while we have manifold other sins, we are not free from guilt 
even with respect to that system of oppression, which most of 
us regard as the underlying cause, and all regard as at least the 
occasion, of this war of rebellion. If the guilt of that system 
of oppression more deeply stains one portion of this land than 
the rest, we are not on that account to maintain an attitude of 
self-righteous pride. The readiness with which our brothers 
and sisters, our sons and daughters, have adopted and defended 
that oppression, when once they have become domesticated in the 
midst of its perverting influences; the zeal and spirit with which 
many among us have apologized for, and upheld it, and even 
endeavored to render odious all who have efficiently opposed 
it; the cruel and oppressive legislation of many of the free 
states toward the defenseless colored race—all these declare 
too plainly a wide defect among us of that humane, much 
more of that Christian, sentiment, on which alone can be 
founded any claim by us that we are free from guilt in this 
matter. Let us humbly feel that it is for our manifold sins, as 
a nation, that God has permitted this judgment to come upon 
us. Such a feeling will tend strongly to restrain us from that 
vindictive spirit to which we are, and shall be, so urgently 
tempted. And it will give us the best temper in which to 
meet the trials, which the war is sure to bring. We know not 
yet just what those trials will be. We know not where the 
bolt will strike; but it has gone forth, and somewhere its blow 
will surely be felt. There is not one of us, probably, who will 
not experience something to remind us that we are suffering 
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under the chastisement of God. And some of us will feel it 
in sorrows, that will end only with life. This swelling tide ot 
patriotic excitement, which has lifted us up and floated us 
above all fear of personal peril or sacrifice, when it subsides, 
must give place to the endurance, which knows no fluctuations, 
but will work steadily and patiently on for the conservation of 
what remains after much has been sacrificed. 

The power of the army itself, its healthy moral tone, the 
spirit which will make it strong in the force of right purpose 
and noble sentiment—this will depend very much on us who 
remain here at home. It will depend, more than can be com- 
puted, on the earnest prayers, offered in private and in public, 
to the God of nations and the God of battles. It will depend 
much on the tone of feeling, communicated from us, through so 
many channels, to those in the army who have with us the 
sympathy of friendship and kindred. Oh! who is there, that 
feels strong enough im himself for such duties and responsibil- 
ities as are thrown upon us now! What Christian does not 
now say with deeper meaning than ever, “ God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble ;” and does not 
long to take a firmer hold on his arm, and to ally himself, 
more closely than ever, with clean hands and undivided heart, 
on the side of his purposes in the earth? 

Many of our readers, doubtless, feel as we do, that it would 
be a privilege to go down to the battle—a privilege which 
paramount duty denies to us. But we are not, therefore, 
precluded from labor and sacrifice for our country. There 
is labor and sacrifice for us who stay by the stuff. Our part, 
indeed, may be the most difficult—to take up, and bear with 
faith and patience, patriotic burdens at home—to endure 
here, every day, unheroic work and trial, with heroic hearts. 


Why is it that the people everywhere are radiant with joy, 
like the earth before the harvest? Why is every face filled 
with light, so mysterious in full view of the calamity of war? 
Is it not that God is offering to crown this age with a glory like 
that, and even surpassing that, of the era of our great Revolu- 
tion? He calls upon us to confirm and perfect that work of 
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our fathers. Let us go forth to it, with strong hands and pure 
hearts. So may we hope to make a chapter in the history of 
the land and the world which will be a fitting climax to theirs. 
It is surely a crisis with us. Let it be gloriously met for our- 
selves and the world. 
“ Forever ours ! for good or ill, on us the burden lies; 
God’s balance, watched by angels, is hung across the skies. 


Shall justice, truth, and freedom, turn the poised and trembling scale ? 
Or shall the evil triumph, and robber wrong prevail. 


By all for which the martyrs bore their agony and shame ; 

By all the warning words of truth, with which the prophets came ; 
By the future which awaits us; by all the hopes which cast 

Their bright and cheering beams across the blackness of the past ; 
And by the blessed thought of Him, who for earth’s freedom died, 
Oh, my people! Oh, my brothers! maintain the righteous side,” 
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Article VI.—THE ANCIENT CHRISTIAN LITURGIES 
AND WORSHIP. 


American Congregationalism, though sprung from a litur- 
gical church, has been itself unliturgical. It would not have 
been strange if Presbyterianism had appeared on this conti- 
nent with a ritual. To have done so, would have required 
nothing more than adherence to what that Church had learned 
from Calvin at Geneva, and been trained to practice by Claude 
in France, Bucer in Germany, Knox in Scotland, and Baxter 
in England. But Congregationalism never had a book of 
Common Prayer. Such a thing did not agree with the free 
and individual spirit of Independency from which it was 
derived; and it was to be expected that, on the soil of 
America, the Reformer would be lost in the Separatist, the 
Puritan in the Pilgrim. This is what actually happened, and 
it is not strange that the church, derived from such fathers, has 
cared more for the inward substance of faith and practice 
than for outward forms of worship. However the fact may be 
explained, it is certainly true that matters of merely ritualistic 
importance have not received much attention from our divines, 
and still less from the mass of our congregations. Even the 
somewhat freshened interest of the present time in such ques- 
tions has not taken a historical direction, or brought out any 
satisfactory account of the ancient Christian liturgies. A 
writer on this subject appears before the American public some- 
what as a pioneer, and has both the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of such a position. He enters the field under cireum- 
stances which compel him to pursue an introductory method, 
and present a sketch of the subject rather than treat any part of 
it with an exhaustive thoroughness. He must traverse larger 
areas than he can describe, and will be successful, not as he 
leaves no unsettled questions behind him, but as he sets up 
the subject in strong outlines, and gives his readers correct 
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and distinct conceptions of the rise and character of the an- 
cient Christian worship. This, at least, is the general plan we 
propose to follow ; and in pursuance of such a design we enter 
our subject at once by the nearest door, and begin with the 
question, “ What primitive liturgies were there ?” 

Our answer will, for the present, at least, avoid discus- 
sions that lead into immemorial antiquity and refer only to 
codices now in existence, and preserved from the earliest 
times of the Church. These monuments of Christian antiquity 
are very numerous, but fortunately admit of a classification 
which simplifies the matter very much, and relieves us of the 
embarrassments of their multitudinous diversity. This classi- 
fication apportions all ancient iiturgies among four families, 
each of which has its own type, and thus far has maintained 
its own distinctness, in spite of studious efforts to discover one 
earlier and common parent for them all. It has been the cus- 
tom to assume that they had such an origin (could it only be 
found) in that continent of mystery, the apostolic age. But 
while we do not deny that there may have been a common 
practice of the apostles which developed in a later age into an 
established order, and while we neither deny nor admit that 
these liturgies preserve words, sentences, or even customs of 
the apostles—a point at which our complete ignorance requires 
a “suspense of faith ”—still it is well enough known that the 
four families above mentioned originated in independence of 
each other, and were the product of the countries where they 
were used. This independence of origin, in connection with the 
peculiarities of the regions which gave them birth, accounts for 
their differences ; while a common faith, common Scriptures, 
common apostolic foundations, practices and traditions, and 
common religious wants, kept them in substantial agreement. 

The first of these four great liturgical families was the 
Oriental, whibh held sway from the Hellespont to the Eu- 
phrates, and southward to the extremity of Greece. 

The second was the Alexandrian, which in the earlier time 
prevailed in Egypt, Abyssinia, and along the African shore 
of the Mediterranean. 
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The third was the Roman, which was received in Italy, 
Sicily, and the African diocese of Augustine. 

The fourth and last was the Gallican, which there is 
reason to believe originated at Ephesus, and was brought 
thence by the missionaries who in the latter part of the second 
century founded the first Gallican church at Lyons. Thence 
its use extended till it became the office of Spain, where it is 
supposed to have been the foundation of the national or 
Mozarabic Ritual. It was carried also into Britain, as ap- 
pears from fragments of it still preserved in the Sarum 
Breviary 

Each of these four must be viewed as a parent stock, branch- 
ing out into others which maintained the family resemblance, 
and were used in limited districts of the larger field assigned 
to the great liturgy to which it belonged. In those times of 
liberty, and of vigorous and expanding religious life, there was 
no authority in existence which could impose a uniform lit- 
urgy even upon districts of moderate extent, to say nothing of 
the church catholic. A Breviarium Romanum, for all Chris- 
tians, Was not among the ideas of men, and every national 
church adapted the ritual, into the use of which it had 
fallen, to its own wants. The result was the multiplication of 
lesser liturgies, and variations upon the original without num- 
ber. To follow these ramifications would be an endless task, 
from which a sketch like the present would emerge in profit- 
less confusion. We shall, therefore, leave them each stand- 
ing in its own family and proceed to speak of the liturgies 
themselves. 

In their present form they strike the student as exceedingly 
elaborate, and presume a state of ecclesiastical affairs which 
could not have existed before the fourth century. For in- 
stance, they suppose a somewhat advanced church architecture, 
with altars, choirs, and other arrangements of the same nature. 
But, with the exception of the church at Edessa, where the 
first edifice is said to have been constructed, and, perhaps, 
with a very few other exceptions, churches were not built till 
the time of Constantine. In addition to this, the use of the Ni- 
cene symbol [ipooteies] in the liturgy of St. James, brings down 
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the date of that liturgy in its present form to a period as late 
as the fourth century. From an early period there has been a 
disposition to carry back all liturgies, or at least, the elements 
of which they were composed, to the remotest time. Thus 
a uniform tradition claims St. James for the author of the 
Oriental liturgies; while St. Thaddeus is said to have given 
one to the far East ; St. Mark to have composed that of Alex- 
andria ; St. Peter, the Roman; and the Ethiopic Church had 
one whose authorship was assigned to St. John. Those 
churches acknowledged that Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Gelasius, and Gregory, exerted a very considerable influence 
on the formation of the liturgies of their respective communi- 
ties. But they ignored their work as far as possible, and carry- 
ing back everything to apostolic times made it reappear un- 
der that venerable sanction. We are far from denying a 
very ancient basis to these rituals, and should not be surprised 
to find that fragments of them have an apostolic authenticity, 
But nothing is more certain than that they were not published 
under such authority, nor in their present form, but took 
shape gradually as they emanated from the common views, the § 
general feeling and the wants of the churches. 

Justin Martyr is a sufficient witness to the simplicity of the 
service up to the end of the second century. But at the close 
of the next and the beginning of the fourth everything is 
changed. Jewish and even heathen forms appear in the 
Christian ceremonies. The simple President of Justin Martyr 
is transformed to High Priest. Christian nocturns are said by 
the light of candles, imitated from the temples of Greece, and 
the Archiepiscopal Chrysostom offers the verbal oblations of 
the unbloody sacrifice amid incense whose odors and use sug: 
gest the placation of Diana. 

It is the concurrent testimony of many credible witnesses 
that Basil produced a written liturgy (and probably the first) 
about the year 380. But the ancients, among whom such 
products of thought and feeling were able to maintain them 
selves in oral tradition far more securely than we should be 
disposed to believe, never doubted that what he produced of 
his own was far less than what he compiled from the ancient 
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offices of worship. This opinion there is no reason to ques- 
tion, and while we believe that he did add parts of his own 
construction, still his liturgical labors consisted in the main in 
amplifying, rearranging, beautifying, and establishing in writ- 
ten composition, the multifarious and fragmentary liturgies 
which an older tradition had stranded as it were on the shores 
of his times. 

It is easy to believe that such ancient oral rituals may have 
continued to be used for some centuries in the unwritten form; 
and what our knowledge of the habits and methods of the 
times makes credible in itself, becomes more probable when 
we consider the circumstanes in which the primitive forms of 
worship were used. Farther on in our discussion we shall 
show that the liturgy is in origin merely the verbal form in 
which the eucharist was celebrated. Assuming this for the 
present, and connecting with it the other fact that the primi- 
tive church received the Communion in mysterious secrecy, 
a reason appears at once why the ritual should be oral and 
unwritten. The awe in which the Holy Supper was cele- 
brated, the superstitious veneration in which everything con- 
nected with it was held, and the religious silence of the com- 
municants with respect to what was done on those occasions, 
would combine to preclude even the thought of collecting the 
sacred words into written forms and continue them longer than 
they would otherwise have remained in the reverent but un- 
veracious guardianship of tradition. It is well known that a 
religious sentiment of the same nature among the Jews in- 
vested the name Jehovah with such sanctity that they scrupled 
to pronounce it. In much the same spirit the primitive church 
made the words of the eucharist a kind of nomen ineffabile, as 
far as the public was concerned. Until the times changed, 
and the church came to hold a new relation to the state, and 
until the observance of the ancient secrecy had passed away 
with the causes that required it, a written liturgy could not 
have been in the thoughts of men. It is not strange, then, that 
there was none till the fourth century. 

While, therefore, we must mark upon the most ancient of 
these codices the date of the fourth, or, at the earliest, of 
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the closing years of the third century, we are not unwilling 
to see in them the remains of a far earlier Christian an- 
tiquity, or even to admit that they repeat in some parts 
the words or customs of the Apostles. The Oriental char- 
acter of the ancient Gallican office is a circumstance which 
carries up the use of oral liturgies to a high antiquity. 
For it must be remembered that this Church was formed 
near the beginning of the third century, or in the end of 
the second, by missionaries from Ephesus; and we do not 
know that there is any good reason to doubt that they brought 
with them the customs of their native church, and training 
their converts to worship in those forms, laid the foundation of 
what afterwards became the Gallican ritual. The existence of 
such Oriental fragments, interwoven with the indigenous litur- 
gies of Gaul, points back to an earlier liturgy in the native 
country of the colonists of Lyons, and indicates the use of 
similar forms in the Ephesian exarchate as early as the latter 
part of the second century. 

The question arises, How came these liturgies into the 
Church, at all?—and though it leads into an obscure age, 
there are fortunately some lights by which the investigator 
may be guided with tolerable certainty. 

It used to be assumed that the models of the primitive 
Church service must be sought in the synagogue or the 
temple; and though this is true in part, it is not in the main. 
The Jewish synagogue, or, in our phrase, (which, by the way, 
happens to be an accurate rendering of the word), the Jew- 
ish meeting-houses, were, it is true, the places at which Chris- 
tian assemblies were first held, and the Christian community 
was first organized after their model. But this does not 
account for the Church service. Nor does the attempt to 
deduce it from the Levitical rites at Jerusalem. For it is 
against the testimony of history that such Judaizing tenden- 
cies affected the Church worship earlier than the third cen- 
tury. Up to that time the forms of worship were exceedingly 
simple, and, as described by Justin Martyr, consisted of 
the reading of the Scriptures, both in the law, the prophets, 
the gospel, and epistles; a sermon; a Litany, in which all 
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joined, (and we will remark, in passing, that this congre- 
gational concert makes it almost certain that it was a known 
form of worship); then the Eucharist, in which the president 
offered prayer, and the congregation answered Amen. The 
distribution of the elements followed, and the service closed 
with the invariable almsgiving. This is absolutely untinctur- 
ed with the Levitical rites, and we therefore deny that they 
gave the model from which the Christian service sprang. 
At a later period, such an idea caught the attention of 
the ecclesiarchs, and in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
disposition became general to conform the Church to the 
ancient priesthood, and the models of the Temple. In these 
ages abundant traces of a Judaizing tendency can be found. 
But it was by an anachronism, combined with a polemical 
interest, which that party in the dispute had, that they 
sought the origin of the Christian service in the rites of the 
Holy Temple at Jerusalem. 

But if these do not furnish a clue to the origin of those 
Christian rites, what does ? 

We answer, they sprang up around the celebration of the 
eucharist. It was natural that it should be so. That one rite 
was the center of what was most holy, tender, mysterious, and 
awful in the faith of the primitive Church. In the mystical 
bread they discerned the Lord’s body, in the wine they com- 
municated with his death. Baptism was an open rite,-and the 
synagogue had no services which profane feet might not 
approach. But in the eucharist, imitating the example of him 
who ordained it in the privacy of an upper chamber, they 
concealed themselves from the world and celebrated this 
most affecting rite in scenes of awe and mystery. That 
these services were conducted from the first in a prescribed 
order, would be no more than one might expect. Indeed, the 
divine words of institution are themselves a liturgical begin- 
ning. A certain amount of formalism comports with the 
celebration of such solemnities, and that the primitive Church 
was under the influence of such ideas, even more than we are, 
is indisputable. 

The appearance of the Liturgies themselves confirms this 
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view—for every one of them is a service for the adminis- 
tration of the communion, and originally they were nothing 
more than this. In the earliest Christian age nothing more 
was needed ; for all who assembled at the place of worship 
were in full membership, and entitled to participate. But 
with the progress of the Church, there arose a class who 
were regarded as destined for membership, and on the way 
to it, who were not yet admitted to the celebration of the sacred 
mysteries. The existence of this class made it necessary 
to provide for them in the service, and accordingly, soon 
after the want was discovered, an arrangement to meet it 
appeared in the introductory service of the catechumens, 
with which all the primitive liturgies begin. At the con- 
clusion of this office the catechumens were dismissed. Exami- 
nation was made to see that no improper persons remained 
present—deacons were set to guard the doors, and the more 
ancient rites of the eucharist proceeded. 

Such a method of procedure arose in the unfriendliness 
of the times, and passed away with the pressure in which it 
originated. When Christianity triumphed, the catechumens 
became an immense multitude, and the necessity of instructing 
them at the church required changes in that part of the 
service, which were made. The Mass of the catechumens, 
became more important; the sermon transferred from the 
secret communion office was located here, the brief reading 
of Scripture swelled out into that of the law, prophets, gospel, 
and epistle, while at last both the commandments, the creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer, were delivered to the mixed con- 
gregation. And thus a Church service, originating in the 
celebration of the eucharist, grew up around that rite, and 
grew at length into the elaborate liturgies of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 


We have now led our subject out of a period of darkness 
into one in which a victorious Church was preparing for 
apostasy. What is best and noblest in the ancient Chris- 
tian liturgies was already composed, and though a purely 
historical interest can sustain itself in the times which follow, 
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a religious mind finds little pleasure in the open and public 
path of the Christian rituals. The student now enters a 
darkness more painful than that in which he explored the 
beginnings of the Church, and sees around him the venerable 
liturgical monuments of ancient piety made to wear the 
heartless finery of an ecclesiastical age, or standing in that 
night, silent and waiting, till the dawn of reformation glowing 
upon their summits should again make them vocal with 
prayer and praise. 

This period we shall not enter. But it will not be lost 
time to pause at its commencement and observe the worship 
of the churches. The Congregationalist observer, survey- 
ing this field, with his views about liturgies, might, for his 
first impression, be surprised at the unquestionable vigor 
with which the ritualistic worship was conducted. For 
his second, he would find relief in noticing the absence of 
uniformity, the free spirit that broke forth here and there 
in irregular and unrebuked praise, and the private pecu- 
liarities which distinguished each diocese. Some of the local 
churches had meetings whose services did not fall under the 
ritual; others worshiped God in a song or a prayer, or in 
some unusual rite learned from martyred saints or holy men 
who once ministered to them. Even through districts which 
accepted the general form and substance of one of the great 
liturgies, as has been described, their offices were celebrated 
after the manner of their country. Thus, for instance, the 
great Oriental service, which has been mentioned, was exceed- 
ingly prolific of others, which, though agreeing with it in the 
main, had changed some things, or added others, and become 
established in the use of a few dioceses. We have counted 
‘forty-five such as belonging to this one family, and there may 
have been more. This diversity was the natural fruit of the 
original independence of the Bishops among themselves. The 
Bishop ruled his own parish, and prescribed its liturgy, and the 
forms that rose in this way must have been numerous. But 
after this Episcopal liberty had been restricted by the preva- 
lence of the more illustrious systems, such, for one, as that of 
Basil, the vigorous liturgical spirit broke out anew in the 
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production of special prayers which were incorporated into 
the public worship. In the Roman province of Africa this 
was carried to such an extent as to incumber the service, 
and, if we remember aright, was abated by a council. The 
matter was settled on the general agreement that provincial 
churches should use the liturgy of the metropolitan church. 

These rituals differed greatly among themselves in order of 
parts, and the manner of celebrating them, and to a certain 
extent in the devotional matter introduced into them. The 
apostolical constitutions prescribe a service of which the fol- 
lowing may give some idea. 

(a.) Psalm 63. 

(b.) Prayers for the catechumens, energumens, competentes 
and penetentes. 

(c.) Prayers for the faithful, the collect for peace, and for 
the whole estate of the church. 

(d.) A short “bidding” prayer for preservation in the ensu- 
ing day. 

(e.) The Bishop’s commendation or thanksgiving. 

(f.) The deacon then bade the congregation bow their heads 
and receive the Episcopal benediction, which was itself a 
short prayer. 

(g.) And, finally, the deacon dismissed the congregation 
with the form («po:Aéers év cipgvn) depart in peace. 

Bingham quotes from Basil the following account of what 
was done in his churches on other days of the week than 
Sunday : 

“With us the people, rising early, while it is night, come to the house of 
prayer, and there, with much labor and affliction, confess their sins to God. 
This done, they rise and dispose themselves to psalmody, sometimes dividing 
themselves into two parts, one answering the other, or each singing alternately. 
After this they permit one alone to begin the Psalm, and the rest join in the 
close of every verse. With this variety of psalmody they carry on the night, 
praying betwixt whiles or intermingling prayers with their Psalms, At last 
when day breaks they all in common as with one mouth and one heart offer 


up to God the Psalm of confession, every one making the words of the Psalm 
to be the expression of his own penitence.” 


In the time of Augustine this was a form for the commun- 
ion service : 
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Priest—* Lift up your hearts,” (swrsum corda). 

People—* We lift them up unto the Lord.” 

Priest—“ Let us give thanks to our Lord God.” 

People—* It is just and right to do so.” 

Then followed the consecrating prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the salutation paw vobiscum, to which the response was, 
et cum spiritu tuo. After this was the kiss of peace; men 
saluting men, and the women sitting together on the other 
side saluting each other at the same time. This done, they 
received the sacrament. 

In another place the same Father divides the whole liturgy 
into five parts: Psalmody, Reading of Scripture, Preaching, 
Prayers of the Bishop, and the Bidding Prayers of the 
Deacon. We proceed to remark on these points of the service, 
adverting first to Psalmody. 

The Psalms of David are an unmistakable monument of that 
“service of song in the house of the Lord,” to which the Jewish 
people were accustomed. And it could not be that a church 
whose root was in Judaism, and whose members had learned 
there to use and to enjoy sacred melody, would consent to be 
without it herself. Or if these considerations had not been suf- 
ficient to introduce this mode of worship into the Christian ser- 
vice, the example of Christ could not have failed to achieve that 
result. Among the tender memories of his passion was the 
hymn which he sang with the disciples at the close of the first 
holy supper, and we cannot believe that an age which sought 
to imitate his example even more literally than we do, could 
have forgotten this. 

But apart from such reasoning it is known that the apostles 
in their practice made use of “sacred melody,” and at least one 
of them gave solemn admonition to the church to “ walk cir- 
cumspectly, speaking to themselves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in their hearts to 
the Lord.” (Eph. v, 19.) This verse has the additional inter- 
est of enumerating the three kinds of religious song practiced 
in the church—* psalms, hymns and spiritual songs.” The 
psalms which compose the collection now known as the 
seven penitential psalms, (vi, xxxii, xxxviii, li, cii, exxx, exliii), 
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and many others, particularly the twenty-third and the nine- 
tieth and ninety-first, were used in the manner described by 
Basil, “each one making them the expression of his own 
penitence.” At a later date, psalmody was interspersed with 
prayer and reading of other scripture; while still later, the 
method of singing in responses, or antiphonally, as it 
was called, was invented. Sometimes the priest commenced, 
and the people answered, in bursts of common song; or, 
again, they would divide into parts, and reply to each other. 
The litanies were ¢onstructed to be used in this way, and 
there can be no doubt that, as early as the fourth century, such 
methods of praise prevailed. 

Of the hymns to whose use in the primitive church the 
apostle alludes, good examples are furnished by the New 
Testament in the song of Mary, (Luke i, 47). “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,” or the Magnificat, as it is called; and by 
the song of Simeon, commencing “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace,” which is now known as the Vune 
dimittis. Another, though not as anciently used, by any 
means, was a portion of the thirty-fourth psalm, commencing, 
“© taste and see that the Lord is gracious,”—which was ap- 
plied to the communion, and is now referred to as the Gustete 
et bibite. By “spiritual songs,” the apostle may be regarded as 
referring to a species of extempore and rapturous utterance of 
Christian feeling, in song, which has been happily described 
by a recent German writer, as a musical gift of tongues. 
It was a yAdeous Aadsiv in melody. 

The primitive Church did not admit musical instruments to 
their worship. At length, however, against unremitting oppo- 
sition they made their way into the choirs. The debate about 
them continued even after the seventh century. At that 
time the organ, which has been well said to be worthy of 
having been the invention of a saint who had listened to the 
minstrelsy of angels, was brought to Italy from Greece. We 
have sometimes permitted ourselves to imagine that this 
instrument came into the world to utter the praises of the one 
hundred and third psalm. In the present form, it is the 
product of Christian worship, and, as it never had been pro- 
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faned by worldly use, seemed to have been constructed so 
that it never could be. But organs, choirs, their sacred songs, 
and all the ritual, declined, under the rising abuses of the 
Church ; till, at length, the Council of Trent, in attempting 
the reformation of the Church, gave its attention to the cor- 
ruption of her music. How great that abuse had become, 
may be gathered from two sentences in Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Lectures on the Holy Week: “ When Nicholas V,” he relates, 
“asked Cardinal Dominico Capranica what he thought of his 
choir, he boldly answered, with a comparison, not as elegant 
as it is expressive, that it seemed to him ‘like a sack full of 
young swine, for he heard a dreadful noise, but could dis- 
tinguish nothing articulate.” The second sentence is a quo- 
tation from Biani, (Vol. II, p. 104), who records that in 1549, 
Cirillo Franchi wrote to Ugolino Gualterruzzi, of the singers 
of his day: “It is their greatest happiness to contrive, that 
while one says Sanctus, the other should say Sabbaoth, and a 
third Gloria tua, with certain howls, bellowings, and guttu- 
ral sounds, so that they more resemble cats in January, than 
flowers of May.” 

The primitive Church music must have been choral and 
congregational. As a fine description of what it was in its 
spirit, and of what Church music should ever be, we quote, 
again, a few sentences from the work just referred to, in 
which the author is speaking of Palestrina’s composition : 
“Tt,” says he, “is essentially choral, as all Church music 
should be. A plain litany,sung by an untaught multitude, with 
all the earnestness of devotion, will affect the soul more pow- 
erfully than all the artificial divisions of a modern performer. 
The music of the Temple was evidently choral, sung by troops 
of Levites, and supported by the sound of trumpets. Wher- 
ever the Scripture mentions music in heaven, it is always of 
this character. Four spirits, the number of perfect harmony, 
unite in the song of ‘Holy, Holy, Holy.’ Countless multi- 
tudes sing together the magnificent canticle ‘To the Lamb 
that was slain,’ in a voice as the roaring of the sea; and the 
virgins who sing a song, known to none else, are forty thousand 
in number, (144,000?) The music of the Church should be in 
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the same spirit, and, as it is performed in the name of the mul- 
titude ot the faithful, knitted in the accord of charity, it 
should be, so to speak, multitudinous and harmonious.” 

We proceed now to mention some of the Christian songs 
which were not derived from scripture. 

The most ancient of these is the Gloria in excelsis Deo. 
This title is a Latin translation of the first line of a far more an- 
cient Greek composition, of about twenty-eight lines in length, 
which, by common consent, is the oldest uninspired Christian 
hymn, and can be traced into the third century. It is gene- 
rally believed that Hilary made the Latin version of it, 
though the Romanists, slow to surrender the authorship of so 
fine a hymn to the Eastern church, have sometimes claimed 
that version as the original, and attributed it to a bishop of 
their own, in the second century. This ancient hymn has 
provoked much English rhyming; but none of these produc- 
tions are equal to the unversified rendering in the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Germans have succeeded better, in 
their familiar hymn, Allein Gott in der Hohe set Ehre. 

In connection with this, is the Zersanctus, another hymn 
which comes to us from the shadows of immemorial an- 
tiquity. 

The Ze Deum was probably composed in the Gallican 
church. The traditions at Rome, with respect to its author- 
ship, are both interesting and characteristic. One represents 
Ambrose as its author; another, Augustine; while a third is, 
that when Ambrose baptized Augustine, the two, seized with 
sudden inspiration, broke out at the font, in those sublime 
praises to God. A more impartial study, after traversing the 
whole ground, remains in doubt whether Hilary, of Poictiers, 
(355), Hilary, of Arles, (440), or Nicetius, of Treves, (535), 
composed it. 

Hymns in metre originated in the east, and were brought 
into Italy by Ambrose, about 374. He is said to have made 
hymns celebrating the Trinity, and taught them to the Milan- 
ese, to preserve them from the Arian heresy. A book of 
hymns is also attributed to Hilary in 355, and the improve- 
ments of church music by Pope Gregory, about 590, are well 
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known, especially his construction of the Gregorian chants, on 
the basis of the earlier Ambrosian chant. 


Thus much about psalmody. We proceed, next, to remark 
upon the second department of worship, mentioned by Augus- 
tine,—the reading of scripture. 

Rome used only the gospel and epistle, but the usual way 
was to read, also, from the law and the prophets. These scrip- 
tural readings were mingled with psalms and hymns, and en- 
livened by congregational responses. At the sign for reading, 
the people rose, saying, “Glory be to Thee, O, Lord!” and 
remained standing during the lesson. The readers prefaced 
the portion of scripture with, “Thus saith the Lord,” while 
at the naming of the passage, the people said, (Deo gratias), 
“Thanks be to God,” and, at the end, added the solemn 
“Amen.” These readings were made from the old Latin 
version. When Jerome undertook his translation, he met with 
as much opposition as our modern reformers of “ King James ” 
have; and Augustine forbade its use in his diocese, much in 
the spirit of the Bible House treatment, a few years since, of 
their late committee. 

The preaching, which comes next in order, was, in general, 
confined to the Bishop’s church, and the country districts were 
thus deprived of this means of grace. Bingham quotes Chry- 
sostom as saying, that what they lacked in this respect, was 
made up to them by the abundance of martyrs whose tombs 
preached constant sermons, and to which whole cities were 
accustomed to resort, to celebrate on them the holy rites of 
their religion. This destitution was first provided for by the 
Council of Vaison, in France, which, in the year 529, set up 
preaching in all the rural districts of that country. It was 
the custom for the preacher to offer a short prayer, before ser- 
mon, for himself, and for the aid of the Spirit, in behalf of the 
hearers. In like manner he added a few words, at the close, 
imploring the divine blessing on what had been said. A dox- 
ology to the Trinity was the invariable ending. The sermons 
generally, opened with one verse, as a text, sometimes with 
more, and sometimes there was none. As to length, some of 
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Augustine’s sermons could not have exceeded eight minutes, 
while the golden-mouthed preacher at Constantinople is known 
to have taken his seat after four minutes. In general, they 
occupied an half hour, and sometimes exceeded twice that du- 
ration. The English book of homilies might find its precedent 
in the second-hand sermons which were sometimes read by the 
deacon, or even by the bishop himself. Wesley would find his 
extemporaneous method justified by the custom of some ap- 
proved preachers of that day; while the advocates of a manu- 
script could point to others who prepared themselves, pen in 
hand. 

The ancient custom was for the preacher to deliver the ser- 
mon in a sitting posture. Augustine, Chrysostom, and Grego- 
ry Nyssa, all speak of themselves as seated on those ovcasions, 
This habit was the rule of the synagogue, and has scripture 
for it. For our Saviour, on entering the synagogue, is said to 
have stood up to read; but he sat down to teach; and many 
other passages confirm the opinion that this was the custom of 
the times. (Matt. v, 1; xxiii, 2; xxvi, 55; Luke ii, 46; iv, 
20; v, 3; John viii, 2). Augustine, in his African diocese, 
required every one to hear him standing. The church of 
France permitted the old and the infirm to sit; while in 
Italy, all who could find a seat were allowed to take it. 

The African church had a custom in which they were train- 
ed by Augustine, that as soon as the preacher in his discourse 
hit upon a text, they took it up aloud, and finished it in uni- 
son. For example, if he should say “ The end of the com- 
mandment,” before he could finish the verse, the congregation 
would ery out, “is charity out of a pure heart?” This cus- 
tom did not extend beyond the diocese of that faithful and de- 
voted bishop, who seems to have invented it to quicken atten- 
tion, and stimulate his people to study the scriptures. He 
would sometimes stop in the sermon, for them to learn an un- 
familiar verse, by repeating it, and if the congregation were 
slack in performing their part, he would not proceed till he 
had heard the verse pronounced in the full chorus of voices. 

Paul, of Samosata, was not the only divine of that period, 
whose sermons were greeted with applause. Augustine, and 
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many others, were received in this way. Bingham’s repertory 
contains an account which illustrates so well this father’s 
views of the subject, and is, moreover, so eminently character- 
istic of the times, that we cannot forbear to repeat it. It is 
related that the people of Mauritania had a barbarous custom 
of dividing without regard to kindred, and fighting with stones, 
for amusement. In these sportive encounters, a father some- 
times killed his child, or was himself killed by him. Augus- 
tine preached against the savage sport, and says that he was 
not satisfied with applause, but kept on till they were melted 
to tears. Acting in this spirit, he admonished his clergy not to 
thirst for such honors, pointing out the danger of such a course 
both to preacher and people, charging them to care more to 
excite their hearers to tears and groans, and to speak usefully 
and truthfully, without which their preaching would be like 
that of the prophet complained of in Ezekiel, (xxxiii, 32). “ For 
lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument; for 
they hear thy words, but they do them not.” And yet 
he never found it in his heart either to rebuke the noisy 
Africans, who expressed aloud their joy and admiration at 
hearing him preach, or to enjoin his clergy to suppress such 
demonstrations, as unbecoming the house of God. Indeed, 
the ancients did not regard such deportment at church as wrong 
but as barbarous. It did not indicate to them less piety, but 
less civilization. 

The sermons of the distinguished preachers were written 
down as spoken, by a class of notaries, who are said to have 
been able to reproduce them, word for word. And we gather 
from what we know of the times, that ministerial flattery is 
not a plant of distinctively modern growth. Extravagant lan- 
dation, and religious sensation, have followed and assailed the 
inspired preacher of the gospel, since the men of Lystra call- 
ed Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercurius, because he was the 
chief speaker. 

But it was not all admiration that the pastors of that age 
received. They encountered obstacles too which some might 
think have not yet disappeared. For instance, they were 
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troubled with negligent and profane hearers, against whom 
Chrysostom quotes the example of the despised Jews, and seeks 
to shame them, by showing how much more faithful and self- 
denying those mistaken outcasts of society were. Amb 
also, reproached those who spent their time at church in talking 
and whispering, with the meritorious example of the heathen, 
who reverenced their idols by silence. 

Some pastors were plagued with zealots who placed all relig- 
ion in hearing a sermon, could think of no other reason for going 
to church, and were never satisfied to have the preacher done, 
The ever ready Chrysostom appeared against such hearers 
with the declaration that the believer is under no absolute 
necessity of being preached to at all, that the Spirit of God acts 
as well on the hearer in private as in the congregation, and that 
they should give thanks for what they had received, and make 
the most of it. Others complained that the sermons were too 
long and would go out of church during service. The fourth 
council of Carthage ordered such persons to be excommunicated, 
Other preachers used gentler means, admonished the congrega- 
tion of their duty, invented stratagems to detain them, or, in 
some cases adopted the plan of locking the doors. The ingen- 
ious Chrysostom hit upon a course which is said to have been 
effective. Appearing before the people, he referred briefly to 
the grievance, and proceeded to divide all hearers into a 
strong and a weak class. “The first,” said he, “can sit out 
the services, and always do, without complaint, deriving both 
pleasure and profit from them to the end. The others are 
weak and should not be expected to remain to the dismission. 
Their minds are too feeble to endure so much application. 
They will succeed better with a part of the sermon than with 
the whole. Such persons he would not only permit, but advise 
to go out as soon as they begin to be weary, but he wished it 
to be understood that whoever went out did so as belonging to 
that class.” 

Let no one think, however, that the fault was always with 
the hearers, for, acccording to Sozomen, as quoted by” the 
author to whom frequent reference has been made above, when 
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Atticus became Bishop of Constantinople, his sermons were so 
poor that the notaries would not report them. 

Returning again to the account given by Augustine of the 
liturgies of his time, the next matter with respect to the 
church is the prayers. 

The same vigorous spirit and rich variety which have been 
observed in other parts of the service are to be seen here also. 
For even in public, prayer was by no means always offered in 
one way, while private devotion was provided with an endless 
variety and freedom of expression. In the assembly they some- 
times repeated in unison the Bishop’s or the Deacon’s words of 
intercession, which were always prefaced with the invitation 
oremus, let us pray, and ended with the congregational Amen. 
The ancieat New England custom, which is now known as 
the lining out of the hymns, is the descendant of the did- 
ding prayers of the ancients. They have this name because 
the deacon gave the object of intercession and bade the people 
pray for it in silence; and when time had been given for 
such a petition on their part, he proceeded to name other ob- 
jects in the same manner. When he made the prayer in his 
own words, as he often did, the people responded at the close 
of each petition, “ O, Lord, lear us.” The ancient commun- 
ion service began with what was called the six did cus, the 
prayer in silence, in which, however, the suppliant may 
have formed his petition into inaudible words. This was 
followed in some places by the six xard diavoov or mental 
prayer, which was a sort of meditative and unworded suppli- 
cation of the heart. These were succeeded by the siyai dia 
oogpuvigews prayers aloud; and last of all, the collects were 
repeated as the summation of the various objects of peti- 
tion. The postures in which this part of the service was per- 
formed anciently, were standing, kneeling, bowing, or pros- 
tration. A still more ancient custom was to stand on the 
Lord’s Day and in all the services which fell between Easter 
and Pentecost, but to kneel on other occasions. In that day 
no vne seems to have regarded a sitting or crouching posture 
as suitable for devotion. 

The liturgical spirit affected private devotion as well as 
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public, and divided the day into hours of prayer. Of these 
the ninth, occurring at 3 P. M., or even-song, was regarded 
with the most veneration. It was remembered as the hour 
at which our Saviour expired; at which Peter and John 
went into the temple; and Cornelius was visited with an 
angel. It was, moreover, the time of the Jewish evening 
sacrifice. These considerations acccumulated upon that hour 
an unusual sacredness, and caused it to be observed with 
more care than the others. A prayer was prescribed for mid- 
day, which expressed the tender solicitude of the age in be- 
half of those engaged in worldly cares, and its apprehension of 
the spiritual dangers of the path to wealth. It was called the 
prayer for protection against the noon-day devil, dampéve 
psonuSpwev, and both in spirt and in substance was one which 
we could wish our commercial Christendom might learn to 
repeat. It must be confessed, however, that this equally homely 
and felicitous phrase is due to a corruption of the Scripture. 
“Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night nor for the 
arrow that flieth by day.” The last clause of which the Sep- 
tuagint had rendered, “nor for the devil destroying at noon- 
day.” Antelucan prayers and vigils were observed by some; 
and our Methodist brethren, who pray the old year out and 
the new year in, have kept alive a devout custom of the an- 
cient church. 

The Lord’s Prayer was not at first used in those parts 
of the service to which the catechumens were admitted. 
After they had been for some time under instruction, and 
had reached a higher grade, known as the competentes 
or the approbated, and were to be baptized immediately, 
they were for the first time taught this form. The early 
Christians regarded this prayer as their own, in a peculiar 
sense, and could not consent to its use by any who were not 
entitled to call God their Father. Hence it was named the 
prayer of the faithful. But, as Palmer observes, when Chris- 
tianity had prevailed, and the necessity of adhering to a dis- 
cipline which supposed the existence of heathen and heathen 
converts had passed away, the Lord’s Prayer came to be re- 
peated in the introductory and public parts of the service. 
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Many other fixed forms of worship appear with more or 
less uniformity in all the liturgies,—as, for instance, what is 
called the swrswm corda, or the Kyrie eleison; but these, as 
well as that most interesting part of the ancient worship, 
the litanies, cannot receive, in this Article, the amount 
of attention which they demand. 

In respect to the recitation of the creed, which, as an act 
of confession, may be viewed as a kind of adoring prayer, 
we will say, in brief, that the primitive church had no such 
practice. Peter Fullo has the credit of having brought it 
into the Eastern church, about 471. The West had a creed 
of its own production, in the Athanasian, which is attributed, 
by competent authorities, to Hilary, Archbishop of Arles, 
about 430. There is said to be evidence of its use in the 
Anglican service as early as 880. The Nicene and Apostolic 
creeds do not appear in the western rituals until much 
later—A. D. 1014. 

The matter of ecclesiastical vestures should be treated in 
connection with that of the liturgies as a kind of foil to that 
subject. By way of approximation to what we should say 
about them, if it were the proper place, we will add that 
however we might agree with Cardinal Bona in other re- 
spects, we entertain great doubts of his opinion that the 
cloak which St. Paul left at Troas was an ecclesiastical 
vestment. 


It remains for us to give a brief account of the fate of the 
ancient Christian liturgies and customs of divine worship. 

The rise and extension of the Mohammedan power wrested 
from the church the lands in which most of these sublime 
praises and forms of Christian intercession originated, and 
closed from her the edifices in which they were now used by a 
corrupt ecclesiasticism. The new faith was not able, however, 
to extirpate the old, and, as we understand the matter, the 
liturgy of Chrysostom and others of the ancient time are 
still used by a constituency which Neale and his Oxford friends 
would lave us call the “ Holy Eastern Church.” 

In the West, 2 more intolerant power was rising at Rome, 
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and as she spread her pretensions over the world, the na- 
tional liturgies of other countries were supplanted by the 
Roman office. In an evil hour Charlemagne yielded to her 
wishes, and the Gallican discipline was prohibited and be- 
came obsolete. About A. D. 1060, the arts of Rome so 
far prevailed in Spain as to effect the abolition of her na- 
tional ritual in Arragon, and afterwards in Castile and 
Leon; until, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Mozarabic or indigenous liturgy of Spain, akin to the Gallican, 
was alm st extinct, and would have been quite so, had not 
Cardinal Ximenes founded a college and chapel at Toledo, 
for the express purpose of perpetuating it. 

In England, Rome never succeeded in banishing the na- 
tional forms from the use of the church. To do this was her 
unremitting endeavor, and she seemed to be in the way of 
achieving it, when the Reformation cost her that kingdom. 

On the soil of Italy the worship was conducted anciently 
with many variations from the Roman office. But the Papacy 
waged ceaseless war upon those monuments of early piety, 
not sparing even the venerable Ambrosian ritual of Milan. 
The Milanese, however, more happy than some of their 
Italian neighbors, have been able to preserve, to the present 
time, some of the ancient rites of their see. 


In conclusion, turning aside from this purely historical 
train of remark, we venture the opinion that the study of 
this subject cannot fail of enriching the worship of unliturgi- 
eal churches. Where forms are excluded, the culture of 
the clergy becomes more necessary, and it is our convic- 
tion that the Christian liturgies, including those of the Re- 
formation among them, give the purest models of public 
prayer. A clergyman of our denomination needs to have 
a liturgy in his own mind; or, what is better, he should 
have a chastened religious taste, a mind filled with the 
substance of common prayer, and a heart attuned to the 
urgency and the faith of supplication. Then, whether his 
voice rises amid the suppressed sobs of death, or in the stillness 
of a waiting assembly, at the family altar, or in less rever- 
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ent assemblies, it will be worship offered in the holy of holies, 
it will be prayer leading reverently to the throne of grace. 
Whatever may be thought of the value of rituals, there will 
hardly be any dispute that public prayer so far differs from 
private as to make it exceedingly desirable that a minister of 
our churches should subject himself to the influence of the best 
models of common prayer. They will teach him the difference 
between public and private devotion, and how to express not so 
much his own faith and desires as those of the worshiping church 
and the common wants of God’s people. By such practice he 
will become able to give his exercises the distinctive character 
of worship, and to lead the church into a service that shall 
call out their faith and at the same time satisfy it. Such studies 
will acquaint him with the objects of public prayer, make its 
substance, of feeling and conviction, of adoration, confession, 
and general or special intercession more ready for his use, and 
supply him with a rich and useful fund of intercessory phrases. 
In this way he may learn how to employ the language and 
the facts of Scripture, and interweaving them into the exercises 
of the sanctuary appear before God at the head of his people, 
supplicating His favor in words which He has taught us to use, 
and pleading examples on which the sacred word has author- 
ized us to rely. 

It is said that Dr. Arnold in reading the English service ap- 
proached the words, “ when thou hadst overcome the sharp- 
ness of death thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers,” with a kindling fervor of devotion, and pronounced 
them in a marked manner, which not only expressed his own 
thankful faith, but inspired the congregation with the same 
triumphant gladness in what Christ had done for them. We 
believe that every pastor may find among the written prayers 
of the church noble petitions, words of melting confession, and 
acts of worship which when wrought into his services will 
produce a no less marked effect both upon himself and upon 
the congregation to which he ministers. 

For ourselves, we feely confess that we do love many 
things which we have found in some of the Christian rituals; 
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we use them in private devotion and in conducting the 
services of the sanctuary, and we think that they have 
been of great service to us. But it does not follow that we 
advocate the imposition of a liturgy upon our churches. 
What we wish is to have our clergymen able to produce one 
for themselves on every occasion of public prayer. And we 
believe that a careful study of the devotional monuments of 
the church will render them important assistance. 
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Articte VII—PROFESSOR PARK’S MEMOIR OF DR. 
EMMONS. 


Memoir of Nathanael Emmons, with Sketches of his Friends 
and Pupils. By Epwarps A. Park. Congregational Board 
of Publication, Boston. 1861. Published, also, as a part 
of the first volume of the Works of Dr. Emmons. 


A very interesting Essay, comprising Memorabilia of Dr. Em- 
mons, was contributed by Professor Park to the former edition 
of Emmons’s works. In the new issue of his writings, which 
has been put forth by the Congregational Board of Publication, 
we part with that Essay, but are presented with an expanded 
and elaborate Memoir from the same skillful pen. The materials 
for a biography of Emmons are scanty ; more so, perhaps, than 
was ever trae of any other man who lived to an advanced age, 
and attained to equal distinction. The whole period of his 
professional life was spent in a little farming town in eastern 
Massachusetts. His most noteworthy exploit, as a traveler, was 
asingle journey, undertaken in his old age, to the New York 
religious anniversaries. In the circle of his acquaintance were 
very few persons who were much known beyond the parishes 
where they lived. His correspondence, even with theologians, 
amounted to so little, that hardly a dozen of his letters have 
been thought worthy of an insertion in this copious Memoir. 
Although his active life extended from the first dissension be- 
tween America and Great Britain, which led to the war of Inde- 
pendence, through all the mighty changes attending the French 
revolution, and was thus contemporaneous with a most eventful 
era, he has left no record of the reflections and judgments awak- 
ened in his mind by the grand occurrences of which he was a wit- 
ness, unless an occasional fast-day sermon, like the severe satire 
upon Jefferson in his Jeroboam discourse, be counted an excep- 
tion. We look in vain among the memorials of Emmons for 
such observations and comments upon passing affairs, as we com- 
monly expect from intellectual men whose lives are given to 
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the public. He moved on one track, turning neither to the 
right or the left, suffering the man to be very much absorbed in — 
the theologian. Yet he was a person of marked individuality, 
of uncommon force of mind, and of extensive influence. Pro- 
fessor Park, with the same industry which he exhibited in pre- 
paring the Life of Hopkins, has collected from every quarter 
whatever can be learned of the subject of his biography. As 
Emmons acted upon the public through his pupils, who were 
apt to be stamped with his image, considerable space is given 
to sketches of the more distinguished of them. Since he is 
chiefly known as an author, the characteristics of his style, his 
habits of thought, and the opinions he advocated, are fully de- 
scribed. Being an-example of the New England pastor of 
former days, an account of his ministry involves a picture of 
our New England parochial life as it was before the advent of 
modern customs. It is simply just to say that Professor Park 
has made the most of his materials, availing himself of all the 
side lights within his reach, and has drawn up a narrative 
which forms an important contribution to American theologi- 
cal history. 


From the numerous topics of interest which are brought for- 
ward in the Memoir, and which are named in the synopsis at 
the beginning, we cull out a few for special remark. 

The early life of Emmons reminds us how closely in those 
days the abstract doctrines of religion, or the knotty points of 
theology, entered into religious experience. He obtained his 
Christian hope while a theological student with Smalley, and in 
connection with new views upon divine sovereignty. The 
younger Edwards was converted in a similar manner by study- 
ing theology in the family of Hopkins. Theoretical truth, in 
forms which might be expected to reach the philosopher more 
than the sinner, had for our fathers—laymen as well as min- 
isters—the deepest practical interest. Propositions which are 
dry and cold in the estimation of most Christians, were heard 
by them with silent, but intense emotion, and discussed in 
all their farm-houses. Theorems relative to the government 
of the universe would excite in their hearts a fearful struggle 
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which proved the turning-point of character. It was a meta- 
physical habit of mind, the result of Calvinistic training upon 
a people with whom religion was the principal subject of 
thought. Vigor and acuteness of intellect, and depth of 
religious principle, were the result of this peculiar training. 
But many minds, we doubt not, were puzzled by the doubtful 
disputations which sounded in their ears from childhood, and 
many starved spiritually for want of concrete, living expressions 
of truth. Tenderness to the poor, gentleness, pity fur human 
infirmities, gracious courtesy, and the like virtues, were often 
stunted in their growth. We must acknowledge that with 
grand virtues, a degree of unlovely asceticism was mixed. A 
comparison of the portrait of Calvin with the portrait of 
Luther will suggest the faults that are likely to spring up in the 
countries where these leaders respectively bear sway. Luther 
seems to say: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness there- 
of;” and Calvin, “Come out from among them and be ye 
separate.” 


Emmons was more addicted to reading, than he is com- 
monly thought to have been. Professor Park points out the 
current mistake upon this matter, showing that he studied the 
standard writers in English theology and metaphysics. He was 
accustomed to require of his theological pupils an essay on 
each leading doctrine in the Christian system, and he prepared 
them to write it by placing in their hands the ablest author in 
opposition to what he considered the correct view, together 
with the best treatises on the right side. He wisely deemed it 
better for them to acquaint themselves, before they left their 
instructors, with the most plausible errors in religion, and to 
detect the fallacies on which they depend. Emmons read, as 
he relates in his brief autobiography, “ deep, well-written trage- 
dies, for the sake of real improvement in the art of preaching.” 
They appeared to him “the very best works to teach true 
eloquence.” “ A preacher can scarcely find a better model for 
constructing a popular, practical, pathetic discourse, than a 
good tragedy; which all along prepares the mind for the 
grand catastrophe without discovering it, till the whole soul is 
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wrought into the proper frame to feel the final impression.” 
Among the pithy observations of Emmons which are scattered 
along the pages of his Memoir, we have met with few of more 
weight than the following: “Though I was fond of reading, 
yet I was still more fond of examining and digesting what I 
read. I always found a disadvantage from reading more than 
I could digest. This never failed to unsettle my mind, and 
give it a bias towards skepticism. And I believe there is 
scarcely any circumstance, which has a more direct tendency to 
turn learned men into skeptics, than reading too much and 
thinking too little. When a large number of different and op- 
posite ideas upon a subject are collected in the mind, without 
being properly examined and arranged, it requires more than 
common discernment to discover where truth lies; and many 
a weak mind has, I doubt not, been plunged in darkness by 
too much light.” These are golden words. Men who are able 
to master their reading, may fail to do it through lack of pa- 
tience to reflect, or led away by their passion for books. Men- 
tal bewilderment is the result of hurry. It was by careful and 
patient thought that Emmons became the man he was. “In the 
course of my studies,” he writes, “I have endeavored to obtain 
certainty upon all points which would admit of it. Many 
points in Divinity, as well as in other branches of science, 
will not admit of demonstration, and must remain problemat- 
ical, after all human researches; but some may be brought to 
a fair and full decision. In all cases in which I supposed cer- 
tainty could be obtained, I made it a practice to pursue a sub- 
ject until I was completely satisfied I had found the truth.” 
Emmons understood, also, the value of conversation as a stim- 
ulant and a means of learning how a subject looked from other 
points of view than his own. It is unfortunate for his system 
that he had so few opportunities of meeting, in free conference, 
foemen,—and foemen worthy of his steel. 


The authority of Emmons in the exercise of his pastoral 
office is worthy of notice. An Independent of the most de- 
cided stamp, in his ecclesiastical theory; opposing national 
religious societies for fear that they might imperceptibly as- 
sume power over the churches ; jealous of a state Association of 
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ministers for the same reason; he, nevertheless, enjoyed a 
practical authority in his own parish, that was almost un- 
bounded. He guarded his prerogatives against all assailants 
from within or without. A personal deference, as great as one 
man ought to yield to another, was paid to him. It was partly 
a reverence for his office, and partly the force of his character, 
which obtained for him this power. Curious examples of the 
control which he exerted, are presented in the Memoir. The 
right of private judgment, we must allow, lay under some 
embarrassments in a country parish over which a man like 
Emmons presided, and among a people who were brought up 
to revere his station and his person, and to listen with awe to 
solemn anathemas against dissenters from his interpretation of 
the Gospel. 

As a preacher, Dr. Emmons has been justly praised for the 
perfection of his style. We miss, to be sure, the sweep of im- 
agination and the occasional passages of high eloquence to be 
found in the elder Edwards. But in perspicuity, in freedom 
from a stilted elevation on the one hand, and from vulgarity 
on the other, in a natural force and an easy flow of style, he 
surpasses all the New England theologians before him. He 
draws from the well of English undefiled. A beautiful sim- 
plicity marks every sentence. It is delightful to read Em- 
mons merely for the style. And his method is likewise per- 
fect; a steady, irresistible march to the goal which his own 
mind has previously set. In his discourses there is no delay, 
no turning aside; but every sentence is a step forward. In 
regard to form they are a model for the class of sermons to 
which they belong. They are argumentative sermons; a 
real or imaginary antagonist being always in view. <A few 
introductory remarks lead to a definite proposition. The 
proposition is defended under a series of heads; then deductions 
from it conclude the discourse. Emmons uniformly chose his 
subject first, and found a text to match it; and his sermons 
are all cast in one mold. A continuous meditation, where 
there is no attempt to prove a point; an exposition, where 
pregnant words and phrases of Scripture are made to yield 
their contents, and the audience are brought into living inter- 
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course with the sacred writer, were never heard from Em- 
mons. All he wanted of a text was to get a theological prop- 
osition from it. While, therefore, his arrangement was mas- 
terly, for the particular type of sermon to which he adhered, 
there was no variety in his method. He never got out of the 
beaten track. He played on one string. And his habit of 
dealing with the Scriptures was not adapted to bring their 
truth, in its various lights and phases, and with its native 
freshness, before the mind. He showed skill in putting for- 
ward obnoxious doctrines in the shape of inferences, after 
his hearers had unwittingly given assent to the proposition 
which involved them. By the arguments in the body of his 
discourse, he softly chained them to a post, where he could 
cudgel them at his pleasure. 

In the mind of Dr. Emmons, the logical faculty was pre- 
dominant. He spent a vast deal of time, as he avers, in “mak- 
ing joints,” or in endeavoring to adjust one religious truth to 
another, for the sake of building up a coherent system. In this 
work he was exposed to the danger common to men who are 
discriminating and analytical, more than comprehensive—the 
danger of starting with narrow premises. Emmons is noted 
for his boldness in never recoiling from a conclusion to which 
his logic had brought him. This boldness is far from be- 
ing a merit. A conclusion which shocks the moral sense, 
or is inconsistent with known truth, should prompt a rea- 
soner to a renewed survey of the premises on which it 
is founded, and a more comprehensive attention to all the 
facts pertaining to the subject. Not to take this course, 
argues a logical fanaticism by no means favorable to the at- 
tainment of truth. Even if the fault in the premises cannot be 
detected, the conclusion is to be rejected, in case it is repug- 
nant to conscience or the intuitions of the mind. There are 
millions of men who cannot find the fallacy in the argument 
of Zeno for the impossibility of motion; but they are fools if, 
for this reason, they believe the proposition. In the character 
of his mind, Emmons resembled the younger more than the 
elder Edwards. The latter has been styled by Sir James 
Mackintosh, a Rationalist and a Mystic. He combined in 
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himself two distinct types of mind, which are seldom united in 
one individual. This will be evident to any one who will 
compare his work on the Will with his sermon on Spiritual 
Light. The younger Edwards inherited that portion of his 
father, which Mackintosh denotes under the term Rationalist. 
Eminent as a logician, he is immeasurably below the first 
Edwards in the imaginative, inventive, intuitive powers of 
mind. Dr. Emmons belongs in the same category with the 
younger Edwards. His strength is in handling the syllogism. 


The principal innovations of Emmons upon the prevalent 
theology of New England, have been generally supposed to be 
these: his doctrine of divine efficiency even in respect to the 
existence of sin; his doctrine of “ exe: cises;” and his doctrine 
of unconditional submission. We propose to consider these 
peculiarities of his system in the order in which they are 
named. 

It was formerly thought, unanimously as far as we know, 
that Emmons held a novel and startling theory upon the rela- 
tion of God to the sins of men. He was understood to teach 
that every sinful choice, though an act of man, is the effect of 
a direct, causative agency on the part of the Creator; that in 
addition to all the antecedents, whether subjective or objective, 
which constitute temptation, God puts forth in the case of 
every sinful choice a positive exertion of power to produce it; 
so that sin may be said, without figure, to be His work. He 
has been supposed to condemn the ordinary statement that 
God preserves the sinful man in being and in the use of his 
powers, and foreknowing his sin, permits it to be committed—to 
condemn this statement as insufficient, and to contend that the 
agency of God extends further, and that if the foregoing state- 
ment were the whole truth on the subject, the creature would 
be independent and his Maker dethroned. He has been under- 
stood to teach that the sinful actions of men are not only cer- 
tain to occur as they do, but also that these actions are made 
certain in consequence of their being the effect, in the plain, 
baid sense of the term, of an efficiont cause external to the 
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sinner,—that cause being the creative power of God. Such 
has been the common interpretation of Emmons. 

But his careful biographer, and his venerable son-in-law, the 
editor of his works, pronounce this interpretation incorrect, 
and endeavor to clear him of responsibility for this obnoxious 
opinion. In their judgment, this view of his doctrine is not 
warranted by his language, save in a few cases where it is 
admitted that his expressions are unguarded ; and even here he 
is defended on the ground that he simply copies the style of 
the Scriptures. 

We have, in this diversity of opinion in respect to the mean- 
ing of Emmons, an interesting problem to solve, and one of no 
small moment in its bearing on the history of our New 
England speculations. Let us first hear Emmons himself on 
the question before us, and then weigh the comments of the 
eminent interpreters who have sent forth his writings to the 
world. 

We call the attention, then, of our readers to several ser- 
mons of the Franklin theologian, in which the subject of Divine 
Efficiency is directly handled; beginning with the famous dis- 
course on the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart. That “God 
raised up Pharaoh to fit him for destruction,” is the second 
head in this discourse. Under this head, it is declared that 
God “used all the proper and necessary means to form him a 
vessel of wrath.” Having reviewed the career of Pharaoh 
and described his increasing wickedness, the author raises the 
inquiry, how it was, when mercies and afflictions tend to im- 
prove the character of saints and, not unfrequently, of obdu- 
rate sinners also, that Pharaoh grew “ worse and worse, under 
both the smiles and frowns of heaven.” Here the opinion 
that “nothing more was necessary on God’s part, in order to 
fit Pharaoh for destruction, than barely to leave him to him- 
self,” is rejected. “God knew,” we are told, “that no exter- 
nal means and motives would be sufficient of themselves to 
form his moral character. He determined, therefore, to ope- 
rate on his heart itself, and cause him to put forth certain evil 
exercises in the view of certain external motives.” The 
external motives or circumstances of Pharaoh, though pur- 
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posely arranged in order to make him wicked, would not, his 
heart being what it was, suffice to accomplish the end in view ; 
and for this reason it was found necessary “to operate on the 
heart itself” And the logician proceeds, “ When Moses 
called upon him to let the people go, God stood by him and 
moved him to refuse. When Moses interceded for him and 
procured him respite, God stood by him and moved him to 
exult in his obstinancy. When the people departed from his 
kingdom, God stood by him and moved him to pursue after 
them with increased malice and revenge.” 

The justification of God in the treatment of Pharaoh, occu- 
pies but little space. There are two considerations presented ; 
first, that better judges than we are, even the leaders, elders 
and tribes of Israel, and the saints and angels in heaven, who 
sing the song of Moses at the destruction of Pharaoh, approve 
of the conduct of God; and, secondly, it is dogmatically 
affirmed that God had a sovereign right to bring Pharaoh into 
existence and to operate upon his heart as He did. It is 
added, in “the improvement,” at the end of the sermon, that 
the destruction of Pharaoh being for the glory of God, and 
this being a praiseworthy end, the motive of the Creator is 
benevolent. 

It is impossible to deny that the fair interpretation of the 
language of this discourse, when taken by itself, accords with 
the common understanding of Emmons’s doctrine. 

We go on to the examination of other sermons which touch 
on the same general topic. How does Emmons explain the 
fall of Adam? In connection with this question, we should 
look for some light upon his view concerning the origination 
ofsin. In his discourse on “ The Activity and Dependence of 
Man,” he affirms that the difficulty is not relieved by the fact 
that Adam’s will was free, since that was true at all times and 
of all moral agents; nor by the supposition that he was de- 
ceived, since in order to be culpable his deception must have 
been voluntary on his part; nor by referring his sin to the 
action of his own holy principles. “ As the instrumentality of 
second causes ” is insufficient to “account for the fall of Adam,” 
“it seems necessary to have recourse to the divine agency, and 
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to suppose that God wrought in Adam both to will and to do in 
his first transgression.” “Satan placed certain motives before 
his mind, which, by a divine energy, took hold of his heart and 
led him to sin.” This kind of codperation with Satan is dis- 
tinetly ascribed to God. This is pronounced a full solution of 
the first sin. 

How does Emmons account for the moral depravity of 
infants? It cannot be explained, we are told, by supposing an 
inherited corrupt nature; or by the mortality of the body, 
The assertion of Emmons is, that infants being men in minia- 
ture, God “produces these moral exercises in their hearts, in 
which moral depravity properly and essentially consists.” It 
is just as easy, we are assured, “to account tor moral depravity 
in infancy, as in any other period of life.” Later in the dis- 
course, we meet with the declaration that “for the Deity to 
govern any of His creatures or works by permission,” is a 
sheer impossibility ; that “‘ He puts forth « positive influence 
to make them act, in every instance of their conduct, just as 
He pleases.” The moral world is placed in the same category 
with the natural world, with the single qualification that in the 
case of sin the effect of Divine agency is an activity, a volition. 
It is improper in this case to describe the divine efficiency as 
compulsory, because the willingness of man is the very thing 
produced. But any other distinction between the divine agency 
in the world of matter and in the world of mind, we look for 
in vain. And Emmons reiterates the doctrine relative to the 
actions of men, that “the divine agency is as much concerned 
in their bad as in their good actions.” That God produces 
right or wrong volitions in human hearts, is a statement that 
frequently recurs. Are men to be blamed for the interpreta- 
tion they have commonly put upon Emmons’s doctrine ? 

But how does Emmons shield the Divine Being from the 
charge of being morally responsible for the existence and eon- 
tinuance of sin? If he used the words “efficiency,” “ create,” 
“cause,” “produce,” “wrought,” in an unliteral sense, in dis- 
cussing the connection of the Divine Being with sin, we 
should expect a distinct avowal of this fact, when he comes to 
ward off the objection that his dogma is derogatory to the 
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character of God. But what is the reply to this objection ? 
Does he qualify his language? Not at all, but his answer is 
that “our moral exercises are the productions of the divine 
power, and not emanations of the divine nature.” “ All 
emanations of the divine nature must necessarily partake of 
the qualities of the divine nature,” as the stream must partake 
of the qualities of the fountain from which it flows; but not 
so with the works of God. “No created object, therefore, 
bears the least resemblance of the Deity, because he made it.” 
And the author illustrates his distinction by observing that 
serpents, vipers, and other noxious animals afford no evidence 
that any malignity, like their sting or poison, belongs to their 
Creator. This passage, in our opinion, is one of the most 
significant in all the writings of Emmons, as indicating the 
way in which the subject lay in his mind. As God is not 
poisonous because He creates the poison of an asp, so He is 
not sinful because He creates the sin of man. The pitiful 
weakness and impertinence of this answer are seen, when we 
suppose the Creator to blame and punish the asp for being 
thus poisonous. It certainly appears from this passage that 
Emmons had hit upon an idea which he deemed sufficient to 
save his dogma of the creation of sin by divine omnipotence, 
from consequences fatal to religion. The tenor of the passage, 
at any rate, strongly favors the ordinary interpretation of his 
teaching on the subject of divine agency. 

In harmony with this interpretation is the general view con- 
cerning the introduction of sin into the world, which finds 
place in Emmons’s theodicy. He does not hold that sin is 
impreventible, in the best moral system, by the act of God, 
while preventible, though not prevented, in such a system by 
the actof man. But he holds that sin, while in itself evil and 
hateful, is, nevertheless, all things considered, desirable. He 
subscribes to the dogma that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, and for this reason is decreed and brought into 
existence by the Supreme Ruler. Sin, wherever it is com- 
mitted, is, according to Emmons, on the whole, a less evil than 
holiness in its stead. This is treading on dangerous ground. 
The doctrine of divine efficiency in the most daring form in 
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which it was ever uttered, naturally follows in the train of 
this theory, which implies that sin is normal, advantageous, 
and indispensable. 

If Dr. Emmons merely taught the previous certainty of 
every moral act, transgression included, how does he differ, in 
regard to this matter, from Dr. Taylor? Dr. Taylor went as 
far as this. We had been under the impression always that Dr, 
Emmons and his followers looked upon Dr. Taylor’s formula 
as insufficient and Arminian in its tendency. It is certain that 
the older New Haven divines have understood Dr. Emmons 
to graft human activity, including every particular choice, 
upon a positive divine energy as its cause, and to make the 
Deity, not the subject of the sinful act to be sure, but the 
efficient, creative cause. 

Against this interpretation of Emmons we have the author- 
ity of Professsor Park, supported by that of the venerable and 
excellent Dr. Ide, both of whom have possessed the highest 
advantages for ascertaining the views of their admired friend. 
They inform us that he did not profess to teach how the 
Divine will secures the certainty of sinful actions, but in- 
tended to assert the bare fact; and though his expressions may 
sometimes be open to objection, he believed in a real liberty 
of the human will, not only from an impersonal fate, but also 
from an extraneous divine energy equivalent to fate. Their 
suggestions are entitled to great deference. We venture to 
remark, however, that this kind of criticism, by which they 
reach their interpretation, is to be used with caution. A 
strong mind may propound a defective, or otherwise erro- 
neous system; but the probability is that some sort of recog- 
nition of the omitted truths will not be absent from his 
writings. A pertinent example is John Locke. His doctrine 
was that all our knowledge is through sensation and reflection; 
and he thus furnished their premises to Condorcet and the 
school of sensualistic philosophers. But a man like Locke 
could not write without implying the reality of @ priort ideas; 
and if the question is directly brought to his attention, he will 
avow his belief in them, as Locke actually does in his letter to 
the Bishop of Worcester. Yet we must allow that Cousin has 
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not dealt harshly with the system of Locke, and that isolated 
passages, virtually acknowledging a vital truth which is left 
out where it ought to be found, cannot modify this unfavora- 
ble judgment. Only by a process of special pleading can 
Locke be made to agree with Reid and Kant. The cases are 
not quite parallel; but sufficiently so to illustrate our idea. 
It may be that Professor Park is right in cutting off the 
claws—if he will pardon the expression—of the author he 
has taken in hand. Certainly, a more discriminating and well 
informed critic than the Abbot Professor is not to be found. 
Yet we confess to him, knowing his clemency to a querist 
even when he thinks the querist unreasonable, that a portion 
of his criticism strikes us as being too kind to the subject of it. 
Judging Emmons independently of these recent expositions of 
his theology, by the impression which his published writings 
make, we should provounce him to be an extreme Calvinist. 
His great doctrine is Predestination. Everything in the world 
is looked upon from a teleological point of view. Sin and 
holiness, wherever they occur, are predetermined in the same 
manner as the motion of the stars; and both are brought into 
existence by a divine energy. The commandments of God are 
given for the purpose of rendering some sinful and others 
holy, to the end that the former may perish and the latter be 
saved. Behind the moral law there is a secret will of God 
which determines that in given cases it shall not be kept, 
and God executes the determination by working efficiently 
beneath the consciousness of the creature, who is made ac- 
tively, willingly to disobey. Such a system, when rigorously 
carried out, terminates in Pantheism ; for, if the advocates of 
it be consistent, they will deny free causation in the Creator 
as well as creature, in which case an impersonal force becomes 
the first cause of all things. In his language concerning the 
method in which sin is brought into existence, and in respect 
to the reasons for its introduction into the world, Emmons ac- 
cords with the Pantheistic philosophers of our day. 

It is entirely possible, as the history of speculation shows, 
for Necessitarians to use all the terms which are in the mouth 
of a believer in the freedom of the will. The difficulty is that 
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they attach to these terms a meaning, or associate with them 
a doctrine, which gives full room for their theory as to the 
nature of voluntary action. This remark is true of President 
Edwards, whose treatise on the Will is a plea for the doc- 
trine of Necessity. By those who take a different view of 
this work, we are often referred to the author’s definitions. 
Attend to his definitions, it is said, and you will see that he 
only contends for the certainty of actions, and places himself 
on the side of liberty. But his definitions it is, that establish 
just the opposite interpretation. For how does Edwards dis- 
tinguish his Moral Necessity from Natural Necessity? What 
differentia does he find between the two? Here is the test 
question. Now Edwards clearly sets forth the points of differ- 
ence, which are two in number. The first is, that in the case 
of Moral Necessity, the antecedent and consequent are moral 
things,—states of mind. They are the motive, and the choice 
that follows. Have we any approach to freedom in this dis- 
tinction? None, whatever. The nexus between the ante- 
cedent and consequent is not at all affected by this difference. 
The second difference is that in the case of Natural Necessity 
there is a supposed opposition, which is insufficient; and the 
propriety of the term Necessity depends on the supposition of 
an obstacle, known, however, to be insufficient to prevent the 
occurrence of the event in question. When we say a body 
must descend to the earth, some hindrance is imagined, which 
is ineffectual. But—and here mark the point—in the case of 
choice, the event is a willingness,—with which an opposition, 
or coéxistent wnwillingness, is incompatible. The will can- 
not oppose itself. Thus, in Moral Necessity, the event is not 
only inevitable, but there is no conceivable opposition. It is 
Natural Necessity doubled and twisted. Edwards expressly 
says that the difference between Natural and Moral Necessity 
is rather in the nature of the things connected chan in the 
mode of their connection. The whole question of Liberty and 
Necessity is the “mode of connection” between the antece- 
dent motive and the consequent choice. 

Again, look at Edwards’s definition of liberty, and his defi- 
nition of the word “can,” when applied to the will. Accord- 
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ing to him, an event is said to be in my power, when, if I 
choose, the event follows: I can move my limbs, when my 
choice that they shall move, is certain to be followed by their 
motion. Given the choice, does the event follow? If so, the 
event is in my power ; and this is all the power that Edwards 
allows. How the choice itself comes into being—the real 
question of liberty—is excluded from consideration by this 
conception of power; or rather, by this ignoring of the exist- 
ence of such a thing as power. Then when the inquiry is 
raised, Can a man choose otherwise than, as a matter of fact, 
he does choose ?/—Edwards paraphrases the question thus: 
“Can he choose otherwise if he chooses?” This, according to 
Edwards, may mean, “if he chooses to choose ;” which brings 
us to the absurdity of an infinite series of choices: or it may 
mean, “if he chooses otherwise, does he in fact choose other- 
wise,’—a futile, identical proposition. In short, the reply of 
Edwards is: “ there is no sense to your question. You either 
ask, Is it possible to choose to choose ; or, Is it possible to choose 
as we choose.” The question, in the view of Edwards, admits of 
no third meaning. He is perpetually driving his opponents to 
one or the other horn of the dilemma; and this he can do by 
means of his previous definition of power. The question has 
a third meaning which is perfectly intelligible, and is the real 
point of the controversy between Liberty and Necessity; a 
point which Edwards easily and perpetually evades. Who- 
ever will study Locke’s chapter on Power, especially his no- 
tion of liberty as relating to events “ consecutive to volition,” 
will see the germ of the treatise of Edwards. It may seem 
presumptuous to those who laud Edwards more than they study 
him, but we do not hesitate to give it as our opinion, that the 
composition of that treatise, for a man who had thoroughly 
mastered the above mentioned chapter of Locke, is an intel- 
lectual achievement by no means fitted to excite wonder. 

In fact, the axiom at the foundation of Edwards’s reasoning 
is this: every event must have a cause. The Necessitarian’s 
argument is a very short one. It is the argument of Hobbes 
and Collins, whose reasoning is substantially the same as that 
of Edwards— 
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Every event has a cause: 
A choice 
(meaning the specification of the choice, by which it fixes 
on one object rather than another) is an event: 
Therefore, a choice has a cause. 


What is this cause? Not the power of choosing, ¢ viously; 
for this does not explain why, in any particular instance, we 
chose thus, and not otherwise. No cause is left, then, but the 
subjective motive. 

Here is the argument for Necessity in a short compass. So 
far from requiring a great degree of acumen, it is easily sug- 
gested, and was brought forward long before Edwards took his 
pen in hand to write down the Arminians. The production 
of the Treatise on the Will must have been a mere pastime 
for his illustrious mind. He had only to hold on to a familiar 
axiom, and rigorously apply it. With it he chased his antago- 
nists from the field. The uniform method of Necessitarians is 
to bring the mind into the system of nature, by subjecting its 
operations to the law of cause and effect. That which we 
name the influence of motives and which justifies the use ot 
appeals, commands, and exhortations,—the control of the Divine 
government, also, or the universal Providence of God,—are to 
be secured; and the Necessitarian knows no way of doing 
this except by the power of God, exerted through the principle 
of causation. He cuts the knot which he is unable to untie. 
He will often cloak his theory, avoiding offensive phraseology, 
and using terms which presuppose the reality of a free and re- 
sponsible will, which is exempt from subjection to a causative 
agency external to it,—terms, however, which he has first 
emptied of their proper significance. 

As to the theory of Dr. Emmons on this great litigated 
point of human agency, we have nothing to add to our pre- 
vious remarks. This may be said in behalf of Emmons that 
there is no occasion for those who chime in with the reasoning 
of Edwards, to denounce the views of the Franklin theologian, 
even if his language is literally construed. It matters not, as 
far as this question is concerned, whether efficiency is placed 
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in the motive, or in God, since the motive owes its power to 
His arrangements, and they are independent of man’s will. 

Another peculiarity in the system of Emmons is the doctrine 
of “exercises.” In conformity with the best philosophy of the 
present day, he held that all mental states are forms of the 
mind’s activity. In opposition to those who ascribed to the 
mind an inborn taste, disposition or quality, from which action 
emanates, he maintained that all we know of the mind is its 
exercises, and that the existence of such a “taste” would be 
fatal to moral agency. Sin consists in sinning; sins are voli- 
tions. So far did Emmons carry this, that he took no account 
of an active, permanent principle, and advocated an atomic 
theory relative to our voluntary acts. Every volition was per- 
fect of its kind. In the case of a sinner, all the members of 
the series of volitions were sinful; in the case of a Christian in 
this life, some were sinful and some holy, so that for a while, 
a day, perhaps, he might be perfectly holy; and in the case 
of a saint in heaven, all the volitions were holy. 

In one particular we had given Emmons the credit for an 
improvement which he appears not to have made. By the 
term “volitions,” he has generally been supposed to designate 
acts of the will, and to distinguish these from involuntary 
emotions and desires; making, thus, a three-fold, instead of 
the former two-fold, distribution of mental activities. A prin- 
cipal source of ambiguity in the writings of President Edwards, 
especially in the Treatise on the Will, is due to his vacillating 
between the two-fold and three-fold division, and our inability 
to decide in many places whether he intends an involuntary 
inclination, or a choice proper. Now Dr. Ide subjoins to one 
of the sermons of Emmons, the following note: 

“The terms will, choice, and volition, are generally used by Dr. Emmons as 
they are by President Edwards, in a general sense, including the affections, 
desires, etc., as well as the executive acts of the mind.” New Edition, Vol. II, 
p. 449. 

If such be his use of language, does it not affect the teach- 
ing of Emmons in respect to the nature of sin? Does he 
hold, in common with the New School, that sinful action is the 
election by the will of a forbidden object? Or does he so 
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extend the sphere of the will as to comprehend under volun- 
tary action what the New School assigns to the department of 
involuntary feeling? We are not able to investigate these 
questions here, but they demand the attention of those who 
are interested in the New England theology upon the subject 
of sin. 

Whether Emmons believed that the mind is truly and 
properly a substance, or only a series of “ exercises,” is dis- 
cussed in this Memoir. He certainly describes the heart as 
consisting of “a combination of exercises,” and commonly 
ignores, if he does not formally deny, an existence, or sub- 
stance, in which they originate. Dr. Dwight wrote and pub- 
lished a sermon against this erroneous view of the human 
mind, which Emmons was supposed to teach. But Dr. Ide 
tells us that he has been misunderstood, and that he really 
held to a substratum at the bottom of “exercises.” It is 
admitted that he rejected the word “ foundation ” and other 
words in common use, denoting the mind in its relation to 
mental states, for the reason that they savored of materialism ; 
but it is maintained, nevertheless, that he believed in the 
spirit of man as a real entity. It appears to be forgotten that 
the term “spirit,” like all other language descriptive of the 
mind, is taken from the material world, and figuratively 
applied—as much so as the word “foundation.” The aversion 
of Emmons to the notion of the passivity of the mind, and to 
the doctrine of an innate, sinful or holy quality, seems to 
have led him to drop out the self-active substance of the mind 
from his system: and this omission left room for a Divine 
Efficiency that was in no danger of being jostled by the 
presence of a human Nature, the proximate cause of “ exer- 
cises.” We will not affirm, in opposition to his friends, that 
Dr. Emmons has been correctly understood ; for it is hard to 
see how he could have reconciled his common sense to such a 
theory as that which Dr. Dwight refutes. But this we are 
compelled to say, that if his editors are right on this point, he 
is chargeable with a remarkable abuse of language, which re- 
lieves his opponents from all blame for mistaking his views. 

Another feature in the system of Emmons, and one which 
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gave it notoriety and raised up against it many enemies, was 
the doctrine of unconditional submission ; or “willingness to 
be damned,” as it was bluntly styled. Emmons teaches that 
disinterested love is essential goodness, and that a man who is 
actuated by this principle will be willing to suffer to any 
extent which the glory of God, or the general good, may re- 
quire. If the glory of God will be promoted by his eternal 
suffering, he ought to be willing to be cast off forever; and if 
not willing, he lacks the essential characteristic of a good 
man. Professor Park finds a parallel to this proposition in 
the doctrine of Fenelon, Madame Guyon, and other mystics. 
We remember a passage in the little mystical work entitled 
“Die Deutsche Theologie,’—sometimes ascribed to Tauler, 
which Luther published with his glowing commendation,—in 
which a similar view is presented under the caption, “ We 
must go through hell to reach heaven.” The mystics, how- 
ever, did not generally claim that their absolute self-denial 
was necessary to salvation. The truth of Emmons’s doctrine, 
as an abstract proposition, may be fully admitted, while the 
propriety of applying it as a practical test of character is 
emphatically denied. It is a hypothetical proposition, the 
contingency supposed being one that can never occur in the 
case of the person who assents to it. Who would require a 
child to say whether he is willing, if the glory of God requires 
it, to tear his parents into inch pieces with red-hot pincers ? 
Yet, if the glory of God required such an act, the child 
ought to be willing. Besides, Emmons’s proposition carries 
with it the impression that there are limits to the mercy of 
God towards a repenting sinner. Your destruction may be 
a necessity, and your reconciliation to God may be impos- 
sible—is the intimation conveyed in this singular test of 
character. But this impression is false. The glory of God 
does not necessitate the perdition of any man, but the way of 
life is open. He is not willing that any should perish. If we 
begin to suppose that God is a different being from what 
He is, there is no knowing what conclusions will follow. The 
cruelty and mischievous tendency of employing such a test of 
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Christian character as this noted formula of Emmons, are 
easily understood. 

There is one additional feature of Emmons’s theology, and of 
New England theology generally, in which it is favorably dis- 
tinguished from rival systems. We refer to the substitution of 
the idea of an economy, or constitution, for that of a cove- 
nant, in describing the dealings of God with men in their con- 
nection with Adam. The legal notion of a contract is not 
only fictitious in this relation, but is a far lower conception 
than that of a constitution, or plan of providential govern- 
ment. Emmons discarded altogether the lawyers’ scheme of a 
compact with Adam, and of the transference of legal relations 
and penalties by the imputation of his sin to his posterity; 
and put in the room of it a divine economy, in which the 
character and lot of men were to be determined by the con- 
duct of their progenitor; individual responsibility, however, 
remaining untouched. As a mode of representation, the two 
schemes differ, as a legal contrivance differs from a grand 
political arrangement. In this particular, the New England 
theology has long been at variance with the Princeton, and 
has no occasion to distrust the strength of its position. To 
Emmons belongs the credit of being one of the clearest ex- 
pounders and ablest defenders of this improvement in theo- 
logical doctrine. 

We had designed to advert to the apology for the language 
of Emmons in his sermon on Pharaoh, and in kindred dis- 
courses, that he employed the phrases of Scripture. This will 
not justify him. There is no piety in adhering to the letter of 
Scripture, when the effect is to convey a doctrine hostile to 
that of the Bible. There may have been reasons for a pecu- 
liar style in certain passages of the Bible, which do not hold 
at present, and there may have been circumstances which 
saved the writers from being misunderstood, which do not 
now exist. Verbal coincidence with the Bible, if that be all, 
is no virtue. Transubstantiation might be proved in the same 
manner as the propositions in the Pharaoh sermon are estab- 
lished, by insisting on the language of Scripture. “This is 
my body.” “This is my blood.” “ Verily I say unto you, 
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except ye eat the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you.” How easy to take either of these 
assertions, and to spin out a series of deductions as logical in 
their sound as are the dogmas of Emmons. The Roman 
Catholic writers do this, but we do not therefore applaud them 
for conforming their teaching to the Bible. Most unperverted 
readers of Scripture feel a difficulty when they come to these 
passages concerning Pharaoh, which are seized upon by 
Emmons, and it is because the whole impression made by the 
Bible—the entire drift and spirit of the sacred volume—is so 
diverse from their seeming import. Hence they look for an 
explanation. In these cases it is the business of an interpreter 
to proceed as he would in dealing with the passages which 
affirm the necessity of eating the body and drinking the blood 
of Christ. He must account for the phraseology which, if 
taken literally, subverts the ordinary teaching of the divine 
Word, and our primary convictions of truth or of right. Other- 
wise his mechanical fidelity to the Bible will grossly mislead 
his hearers. 

There is one marked characteristic of the writings of Em- 
mons which is obvious on every page. We mean his dog- 
matism. We like to have a public teacher speak as one hay- 
ing authority. To make the impression that the principles of 
religion are litigated points and the obligations of religion 
open to question, is of mischievous tendency. Firm convic- 
tions are necessary to the preacher who would reach the con- 
sciences of men. Still, everything is not settled. Some 
things are certain; others, more or less probable, while others, 
yet, are only possible. The light of revelation does not remove 
mysteries. They are found in connection with every doctrine of 
the Gospel. They meet us on every side. Now, Emmons 
is a preacher who appears to understand everything ; to have 
misgivings nowhere. He speaks in the tone, though not with 
the ambiguity, of an oracle. We had noted passages illus- 
trating our remark—as, for example, the information he gives, 
in various places, in regard to the number of the angels and 
their employments, in the manner of one who had recently 
taken a census of the celestial world and was quite conversant 
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with its inhabitants. We once heard a lawyer who was led 
to study Emmons out of admiration for the simplicity of his 
style and the strength of his logic, somewhat irreverently 
observe that the Doctor always uttered himself as if he were 
a Cabinet Counselor of the Almighty. His positiveness, while 
it commanded the deference of the most, excites the distrust, 
and, perhaps, aversion, of a less numerous, but not less intel- 
ligent, class of minds. 


In the foregoing observations we have touched upon various 
points among the many which are suggested by the perusal of 
this Memoir. Theological topics have drawn us away from 
other portions of the work, which are better fitted to engage 
the attention of most readers. Yet we have not touched upon 
several characteristic opinions of Emmons, including his idea 
that Christians are rewarded in heaven for the degree of holi- 
ness they possess, or according to their works, their sins being 
first remitted through the Atonement. Details of his domestic 
relations, and manners in the household, illustrations of his 
caustic wit, and other matters not less attractive, are fully pre- 
sented in this complete biography. Its pages deserve the at- 
tention of Europeans who are curious to understand our pecu- 
liar religious life and the influences to which American power 
and progress are largely due. New Englanders, and all who 
care to trace the historical course of New England theology, will 
examine for themselves the volume which we have imperfectly 
sketched, but which the Author’s name, with no aid from us, 
will sufficiently commend to the public notice. Upon the 
whole, Emmons merits the respect which he has generally 
gained even from those who strongly dissent from the sup- 
posed peculiarities of his system. For his vigorous under- 
standing, his independent spirit of inquiry, his transparent 
honesty, his sincere devotion to his calling, the steadfast 
purity of his life, which was prolonged for near a century, 
and for the good he has done, he is entitled to his place 
among the masters of New England theology, whom, if we 
cannot follow implicitly, we ought at least to be able to ap- 
preciate. 
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Articte VIIL—THE SOUTHERN APOLOGY FOR 
SECESSION. 


Two Lectures on the Constitution of the United States. By 
Francis Lizser, LL.D. New York. 1861. 8vo. pp. 48. 


The Union to be Preserved. A Discourse delivered at Lex- 
ington, Ky., on the day of the National Fast, January 4th, 
1861. By Roserr J. Brecxmrmer, D. D. 


A Vindication of Secession and the South: being a Review, 
in the Southern Presbyterian for April, 1861, of Dr. 
Breckinridge’s Sermon, and of an Article written by him, 
in the Danville Quarterly Review, for March, 1861. By 
B. M. Patmer, D. D., of New Orleans. 


Mr. Jerrerson, writing from Paris, towards the close of 
1787, and just after a copy of the new Constitution had 
reached him, uses the following language in reference to the 
insurrection of Shays: “ God forbid we should ever be twenty 
years without such a rebellion.” “ We have had thirteen 
States independent for eleven years. There has been one 
rebellion. That comes to one rebellion in a century and a 
half, for each State. What country before ever existed a 
century and a half without a rebellion? And what country 
can preserve its liberties, if its rulers are not warned, from 
time to time, that this people preserve the spirit of resistance ? 
Let them take arms. The remedy is, to set them right as to 
facts, pardon and pacify them. What signify a few lives lost 
in a century or two? [Should he not have said, “lost every 
twenty years?”] The tree of Liberty must be refreshed, from 
time to time, with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its 
natural manure.” 

These pious wishes for rebellion have not been fulfilled. 
The benign operation of that Constitution which Jefferson 
disliked, and which protects the States against this very evil, 
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has secured peace within the States, unbroken save by the 
whisky rebellion of 1794, and the bloodless buzzing of the 
Dorr beetles, in 1842. But a new, and, as now appears, much 
graver danger arose from another quarter, from a conflict 
between the States and the government formed to protect 
them. A theory of the relations between the two, of which 
Jefferson was, in a sense, the originator, has been perfected 
since his time, and forming a partnership with a state of 
society and an institution peculiar to one section of the 
country, has ripened into the act of secession. There is no 
rebellion in this, it is contended; there can be none; no 
State can rebel against the United States. And this theory, 
which, in its germ, has been repudiated more than once, is 
now the living faith of the apparent majority in a large num- 
ber of States united by common fears, passions, and interests, 
It is the source from which the leaders draw their arguments, 
whenever the controversy turns on political ethics. It has 
been extensively the doctrine which the young men of the 
South have learned at college, and into which unfledged 
politicians have been initiated, as the means of unsettling the 
country, should a necessity for such a step ever arrive. It has 
been, it would appear, the doctrine which clergymen have 
embraced, or to which they have been gradually coming, 
including even those who hold most rigidly that Adam made 
a covenant which his posterity could not nullify. “The Con- 
stitution,” they say, “was a league made between States as 
sovereign bodies, and thus has the nature of a treaty, rather 
than of an instrument of government. Infractions of the 
league place any of the individual members at entire liberty 
to withdraw from the confederacy. And the interpreting 
power, the settling of the question when sufficient reason 
exists for such an extreme step, pertains to each of the mem- 
bers which made the compact.” If, in the exercise of the 
right of sovereignty, any one or more of the members choose 
to leave the federal league, there can be no wrong in such an 
act, which is a mere resumption of delegated authority, and of 
course, therefore, the attempt at coercion, on the part of the 
other members to the compact, is highly criminal. 
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The sad events which are going on in our counrry—a word 
which even secessionists have to use—(witness Dr. Thorn- 
well’s Article in the Southern Presbyterian Review, entitled 
“The State of the Country ;” and the very first sentence of 
Dr. Palmer’s Review of Dr. Breckinridge)—are the reductio 
ad absurdum to this theory, and have converted thousands, 
who had been half ensnared by it, to the old and sound 
doctrine. It is natural that much of the discussion in apology 
for the attitude of the unloyal States, and in condemnation 
of them, should turn on this point. The point has been fully 
discussed before, and, we may say, set at rest more than once; 
but, as the divine origin of Christianity is subject to new 
debates in each generation, and the same arguments are pre- 
sented in a new form, so is it with the nature of our gov- 
ernment: each generation in our history needs to be taught 
what the Constitution is, and what the framers of it under- 
stood it to be, at its formation. It is not novelty, but sound 
views, which are to be aimed at. The only novelty now, is 
that experiment is likely to testify, to all time, that a Consti- 
tution which mad factionists declare to be a rope of sand, is 
avenging its majesty, and showing that it has a solidity which 
will make the trial to break it, should it be successful or not, 
a costly one. 

Dr. Lieber, in the two Lectures on the Constitution, which 
we have placed at the head of this Article, asks whether “the 
Constitution is a pact, a contract, a political partnership of 
contracting parties,” or whether it is “a framework of gov- 
ernment for a united country,—a political organism of a 
people, with its own vitality and self-sufficing energy.” The 
answer is what might be expected from the sound sense, his- 
torical knowledge, and thorough comprehension of political 
subjects, which have given to the author so high a name, not 
only in our own country, but throughout Europe. To the 
two lectures is appended a speech delivered in South Carolina, 
before a Convention of Wnion men, in 1851, which treats, 
in a popular way, of the right and the policy of secession. 
From the discussion of the first of these points, we make a 
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short extract, regretting that we have no more space to give to 
Dr. Lieber’s pamphlet : 


“ What is right for one State, must needs be right for all the others. As to 
South Carolina, we can just barely imagine the possibility of her secession, 
owing to her situation near the border of the sea. But what would she have 
said a few years ago, or what, indeed, would she say now—I speak of South 
Carolina, less the secessionists—if a State of the interior, say Ohio, were to 
vindicate the presumed right of secession, and to declare that, being tired of a 
republican government, she prefers to establish a monarchy with some prince, 
imported, all dressed and legitimate, from that country where princes grow in 
abundance, and whence Greece, Belgium, and Portugal, have been furnished 
with ready-made royalties—what would we say? We would simply say, this 
cannot be and must not be. In forming the Union we have each given up 
some attributes, to receive, in turn, advantages of the last importance; and we 
have, in consequence, so shaped and balanced all our systems that no member 
can withdraw without deranging and embarrassing all, and ultimately destroying 
the whole.” pp. 42, 43. 


The Fast Day Sermon of Dr. Breckinridge has been for some 
time before the public, in the collection published by Messrs, 
Rudd & Carlton. It is a strong, earnest production, passing rap- 
idly over a great number of subjects, and therefore not doing full 
justice to any one of them—defending a certain kind of right 
of nullification, which is no nullification at all—attacking se- 
cession with heavy blows—dealing contemptuously with South 
Carolina, “that small community,” “one of the least im- 
portant of the thirty-three States,” and expounding the policy 
of the border States, especially of Kentucky. We are glad to 
see, that in a recent number of the Danville Review, Dr. 
Breckinridge most heartily supports the present most right- 
eous war. “The nation is fighting,” says he, “neither for 
vengeance nor for conquest, but for self-preservation, and, 
remotely, for the maintenance of its independence in the 
face of all other nations, and its future peace, security, and 
advancement in the glorious career now threatened to be 
cut short.” We hope that Kentucky will be guided by men 
of this stamp, at this crisis, and that he will live to do more 
good to the Union than his distinguished nephew has done 
hurt. 

Dr. Palmer thinks this Sermon of Dr. Breckinridge, and 
his subsequent Article in the Danville Review, important 
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enough to be attacked in the Review of the Presbyterian 
secessionists. The review is well written, but arrogant and 
superficial, after that style of treating adversaries which 
southern men know how to assume with the smallest ground 
on their part. “We can imagine,” says he, “the smile 
stealing over the visage of some experienced statesman, at 
the temerity with which this exploded political heresy [of a 
consolidated nationality, ¢. e., of the Union being more than a 
league of States] is revived; and at the coolness with which 
the opposite theory is ignored, which, nevertheless, has 
generally prevailed through the history of American legisla- 
tion to the present time.” For ourselves, we can hardly 
imagine, just at present, a smile stealing over the visages of 
southern statesmen, whose experiences must be somewhat 
unexpected and doleful. Nor could we readily have imagined, 
had we not known it before, the temerity with which a 
doctrine is ignored, which nearly all our greatest statesmen 
have supported from the formation of the Union downwards. 
Dr. Palmer here takes the attitude and borrows the flippancy of 
those foes of Christianity who treat it as about extinct in this 
nineteenth century. 

We shall pass nearly sicco pede over the first or apologetic 
part of Dr. Palmer’s Article, which, amid many specimens of 
excellent writing, justifies the attitude of South Carolina on 
the ground that “an imbecile and treacherous government, 
which could not be trusted on its own parole,” sanctioned 
Major Anderson’s transfer of his troops to Fort Sumter ; 
which justifies the seizure of the mint at New Orleans, and 
declares that “ there has been more repose in the seven cotton 
States than in all the rest of the country beside.” It was a 
very good means to continue that repose to seduce Virginia 
into the war, and make her soil its theater. 

The second part of the review, in defending the right of 
secession, shows not only what is the opinion of the party 
whose cause Dr. Palmer advocates, but also the arguments by 
which he, one of their foremost divines, sustains the cause. 
“There is no dispute,” says he, “upon the fact that sover- 
eignty, the jus summi imperii, resides in the people. But 
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the dispute is whether this sovereignty resides in the people 
as they are, merged in the mass, one undivided whole, or in 
the people as they were originally formed into Colonies, and 
afterwards into States, combining together for purposes dis- 
tinetly set forth in their instruments of Union. Dr. Breckin- 
ridge maintains the former thesis; we defend the latter; and 
in the whole controversy upon the legal right of secession, 
this is the cardo causae.” p. 162. In accordance with this 
view, he confesses his inability to understand the doctrine of a 
double sovereignty, (p. 169), and therefore denies that alle- 
giance is due to any but the state government, “so that in 
seceding, there is no allegiance to be thrown off.” p. 165. 

It will be observed that the advocates of secession lay the 
main stress on the question how the government originated, 
and on certain terms of vague abstract import, around which 
they fight as an Indian around a tree. When they come, 
however, to the Constitution itself, and the views of its 
framers and expounders, the part which they are obliged to 
take is one of self-defense, for the instrument and history are 
against them. 

We cannot enter into the question whether the Constitution 
was framed and set a going by a partnership of States, or by 
the American people, without first expressing our conviction 
that this is but a subordinate consideration, after all. The 
great question concerning the nature of any government 
must turn upon the powers given to that government, which 
are to be discovered from the instrument of government it- 
self, and the practice under it. Before 1707, Scotland was a 
kingdom separate from England, but under the same sover- 
eign: the parliament of that country, until the union took 
place, might have decided that the son of James II should 
succeed his sister Anne, while the house of Hanover had a 
legal right to the throne of England. This, of course, would 
have separated the two countries entirely. But the act of 
union fused them so far, that they thenceforth formed one 
state, under one sovereign, with one parliament. Did any- 
body ever think that because Scotland entered as a state into 
this close union, which merged its existence in the United 
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Kingdom, that it had any right to secede at pleasure? The 
same is true of the union of Ireland with Great Britain, in 
1800. It is manifestly possible for sovereign and independent 
States to enter into relations more or less close, reaching from 
the one extreme of temporary alliance for certain special pur- 
poses, to the other, of perpetual, consolidated union. Ac- 
cordingly, the political writers, while they take notice of the 
way in which States arise, make that no criterion of their 
nature.. The question is, whether the result is a league, or a 
State ; and this depends not on the contracting parties, but on 
the form of the instrument by which they are united together. 

What, now, are the facts, touching the question who were 
the parties to the Constitution? Whether these facts have 
any important bearing upon the right of secession, or not, 
they are deserving of notice, as enabling us to understand the 
origin of our institutions. 

1. The Congress which assembled on the 10th of May, 
1775, proceeded to exercise certain attributes of sovereignty, be- 
fore any one of the colonies had separated itself by a revolu- 
tionary act from the mother country, and had become sover- 
eign. It created a continental or national army, chose a com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces, created a currency by issuing 
bills of credit, authorized reprisals on the water against the 
ships and goods of inhabitants of Great Britain, organized a 
treasury and a post-office, and exercised control over the rela- 
tions between the colonies and the Indians. In short, an im- 
perfect kind of general government had arisen before the 
states began to exist as such, and not only was this true, but 
the tie which bound the colonies to Great Britain was severed 
by the Congress. Thus the creation of sovereignties, the 
passing out of the colonial into the state-life was an act not of 
each colony but of the united colonies in Congress assembled. 
Mr. Curtis, in his History of the Constitution, (II, 39, 40), 
speaks of this fact as follows: “The fact that these local or 
state governments were not formed, until a union of the 
people of the different colonies for national purposes had 
already taken place, and until the national power had author- 
ized and recommended their establishment, is of great import 
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ance in the Constitutional history of this country; for it shows 
that no colony, acting separately for itself, dissolved its own 
allegiance to the British Crown, but that this allegiance was 
dissolved by the supreme authority of the people of all the 
colonies, acting through their general agent, the Congress, and 
not only declaring that the authority of Great Britain ought 
to be suppressed, but recommending that each colony should 
supplant that authority by a local government to be framed 
by and for the people of the colony itself.” 

2. The States, however, thus brought into being, regarded 
themselves as sovereign and independent, and in the course of 
time formed the Confederation, which both by the terms of the 
instrument giving its being, and by its attributes, is shown to 
have been a league of States, not a State formed out of a 
league. Thus the articles are called articles of confederation 
and perpetual union. Each state retains its sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, and every power not expressly dele- 
gated to the United States. (Art. II.) The States enter into a 
league with one another, they send delegates, and have one 
vote each. The object of the confederation is chiefly to carry 
the States by united action through the war, although in addi- 
tion to this a certain power is given to the Congress to deter- 
mine in the last resort disputes between two or more States 
concerning boundary, jurisdiction, and the like. But the Con- 
federacy had no legislative authority, no power of levying 
money, no executive or judicial officers,—in short, had none, 
or next to none, of the functions of a State. 

8. Under this clumsy contrivance the States went through 
the war successfully, but began to fall to pieces when forced 
by no foreign enemy into union. The evils of the want of a 
close union finally led to the assembling of the Convention 
which formed the present Constitution. When that body 
assembled, there were those among its members who feared a 
general government as likely to destroy the existence of the 
States, and there were others who would have annihilated the 
States by conferring on the national government extended and 
complete legislative powers. In the plan reported from the 
Committee of the whole to the Convention, June 13th, 1787, 
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one feature was to negative all laws passed by the several 
States “contravening in the opinion of the national legislature 
the articles of the Union.” Hamilton, the extreme unionist, 
would probably have gone much farther than this, even to the 
point of taking away from the States all legislative power. A 
middle course prevailed, that of establishing a national gov- 
ernment, as it is repeatedly called in the report, and of con- 
tinuing the States in the possession of certain powers not taken 
from them by the general constitution. 

This Constitution begins with the words, “ We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
ete., do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” What is meant by “we, the people of the 
United States,” which was substituted for “we, the people of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts,” etc., as the first draft of the 
Constitution had phrased it? Dr. Palmer has an explanation 
which amounts to this: that “we, the people,” being declared 
to be the people of the United States, this title “ embodies the 
history of the formation of the Union, as a Congressus of 
States, which, by aggregation, make one people. In proof of 
this, it is a title simply transferred from the old confederation, 
when no one denies that the States were separate and inde- 
pendent.”* In other words, if the instrument had begun 
with “we, the people,” only, or if some national term had 
been added, as America or Liberia, there might have been 
some show of “consolidation” in the words, but “the United 
States” knock consolidation in the head and justify secession. 
Here is logic and statesmanship for you. <A league of States 
can never become one State because tey are called United 
States at the time of making the league, and it is convenient 
to retain the old name by which they had been known before. 
Does not Dr. Palmer know that the “people of the United 
States” means the people inhabiting the country so called? 
Is he not perfectly aware that there is a marked and intended 





* He does not mean the title of people of the United States, but that of United 
States, The people are not spoken of as having any share in forming the con- 
federation. 
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departure in the present Constitution from the terms of the 
old confederation, which styles itself a confederation between 
certain specified States, forming a firm league of friendship 
with each other, while the people of the United States are in 
no sense direct parties to the contract? Is he not aware that 
this was so understood by the enemies as well as by the friends 
of the new Constitution, when the great question of its adop- 
tion was before the country? What said Patrick Henry, then 
averse to the proposed framework of government in the Vir- 
ginia Convention? “Ihave the highest veneration for those 
gentlemen, [the framers of the Constitution]; but, Sir, give 
me leave to demand what right had they to say we, the 
People?—Who authorized them to speak the language, we, 
the People, instead of we, the States? States are the character- 
istics and the soul of a confederation. If the States be not the 
agents of this compact, it must be one great consolidated 
national government of the people of the States.” And what 
said Edmund Randolph in reply? “The gentleman inquires 
why we assumed the language of we, the people? I ask, why 
not? The government is for the people; and the misfortune 
was that the people had no agency in the government before.” 
And in a debate on the next day, Henry returned to the same 
strain of argument. “ Have they said we, the States? Have 
they made a proposal of a compact between the States? If 
they had, this would be a confederation ; it is otherwise most 
clearly a consolidated government. The question turns, Sir, 
on that poor little thing,—the expression, we, the people, in- 
stead of the States, of America.” * 

We may add, that when the question arose who should 
ratify the Constitution, the legislatures or the people, it was 
. felt and distinctly expressed, as by Mr. Madison, cited by Mr. 
Curtis, (II, 184), that a system founded on the consent of the 
legislatures would be a treaty, while one sanctioned by the 
people would be a constitution. 

Dr. Palmer confesses his inability to understand the doctrine 
of a double sovereignty ; a sovereignty, as he forcibly puts it, 





* Elliott’s Debates, II, 47, 51, 61. First Edition. 
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“which, while it is delegated to the general government is 
nevertheless supreme ; and a sovereignty, which, while it is 
retained by the States as a part of their original inheritance, is, 
nevertheless, subordinate.” There seems to be a great deal of 
haze created in some minds by this word sovereignty, whose 
vagueness and variety of meaning Dr. Lieber well sets forth in 
his first lecture. Two codrdinate and equal sovereignties cer- 
tainly cannot exist, but no reason can be assigned why a par- 
ticular State may not be sovereign in certain relations, and the 
general republic called the United States in another. Sover- 
eignty, in the international sense, that is, the power of enter- 
ing into political relations with foreign states, never pertained 
to any one of the colonies or to any one of the States. It was 
the independence of all the States together which England 
acknowledged in 1783, and if any State should make a treaty 
with an external power at present, such an act would not only 
violate the Constitution, but be ground of complaint or even of 
war on the part of the Union. States, on compulsion or without 
it, may surrender a part of their sovereignty; this is the case 
with Belgium and Switzerland, in consequence of the arrange- 
ments by which, for the peace of Europe, they have been put 
into the category of perpetual neutrals ; or, in other words, by 
which their power of making war,—one of the highest attri- 
butes of sovereignty,—has been abandoned forever, and yet, 
for all other purposes, they are sovereign States. In the same 
way the individual States of this Union are sovereign only in a 
qualified sense, within a certain territory; and, indeed, the 
United States are a sovereign State only in a qualified, although 
a higher sense.* Neither can do everything which pertains 
toa supreme power. Will it be said that the sovereignty of 
the United States is delegated? If in this word is implied a 
reserved power of withdrawing that portion of sovereignty 
which pertains to the United States, this is a mere begging of 
the question. We say this sovereignty came just as much from 





* Dr. Lieber remarks that the Swiss publicists speak of the sovereignty of 
Switzerland, and of the cantonal sovereignty of each canton, although he thinks 
that the idea of cantonal allegiance is unknown to them. Since 1848, the Swiss 
government is like that of the United States; before, it was a simple confederacy. 
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the people as that of the States came from them. No new 
consideration then is advanced here; we only run back to the 
inquiry, who were the parties to the Constitution? If Dr. 
Palmer and other secessionists are unable to understand the 
doctrine of a double sovereignty, it is because they affix a 
sense to the word which suits their purposes. But political 
science and constitutional history will not be put into the strait- 
jacket of rigid abstract definitions. 

Much the same remarks are to be made on the assertion that 
allegiance is only due to the state government, so that in sece- 
ding there is no allegiance to the thrown off. Allegiance 
denotes the fact of being bound to another, or more speci- 
fically the fealty or obedience due by the liege-man (homo 
ligatus) to his liege-lord. In the feudal age a vassal might 
owe qualified allegiance to two suzerains for lands held under 
both, and so now the citizen may be bound to obey the State 
so far as its attributes are expressed in constitutional law, and 
the United States, so far as the Constitution of the Union re- 
quires. Why is it that that Constitution, and the Constitutions 
of nearly all the States, require every officer of the state gov- 
ernments to be bound by oath or affirmation to support it, if 
no obligation to obedience and therefore to allegiance goes with 
this oath? When it is said that the judges in every State are 
“bound thereby ; anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding,” is there nothing here 
like allegiance to the United States,—nay, is not an allegiance 
contemplated which in cases of collision renders it wrong for 
the state officers to obey state law? When such a crime as 
treason is named and defined by the Constitution of the United 
States, is there not an absurdity in denying that allegiance is 
due towards the party against whom the treason can be com- 
mitted? I can be an enemy to a government, if I help its 
enemies in war, but not a traitor unless it is my sovereign, and 
I owe it fealty or allegiance. Will it be said that the people 
are not bound by this oath, but only the officers and magis- 
trates? But the oath is added to give greater solemnity to 
obligations which existed before. The private citizen is bound 
to obey state law, whether he has taken the oath to do so or 
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not, and so his obligations to the United States are to be 
deduced from his being a citizen of the United States. Or 
will it be said that allegiance is due to the United States only 
because, and while the true sovereign, the State, permits it? 
Here, again, we come back to the old ground that the Consti- 
tution is.a league, and the argument has no independent 
validity. 

The state rights theory breaks down when we look at 
the condition of the new States which have grown up on the 
territory acquired by purchase, as from France or the Indians. 
Here are individuals who have been subjected to the law of 
the United States alone, who are under its exclusive sovereignty, 
and are permitted by its authority to form a platform of gov- 
ernment on the approbation, perhaps the conditional appro- 
bation, of which, they first become a body politic. They 
cannot resume sovereignty, if they break away from the union, 
for they never had it until it was granted to them by the 
United States. They are the creation of law under the Con- 
stitution. They made no stipulation on their entrance that 
they should be allowed in certain contingencies to retire from 
the partnership. The United States, it is certain, would 
never at any time since the government was founded have 
consented to such a conditional accession. The only alter- 
natives then are, return to the territorial character, or inde- 
pendence and separation, won by revolution. 

And it is equally fatal to this theory that the United States, 
by the Constitution, guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government. If, for instance, South Caro- 
lina should want an English prince for its king, or Louisiana 
some Bourbon or Napoleonid, it would be the obligation of 
the general government to crush the young monarchy at once, 
whether the people for the time wanted institutions other than 
republican or not. But by the doctrine of secession the State 
has only to retire and then set up a king, or if it will, set up a 
king and then retire, and nobody has a right to touch it. The 
guarantee then is perfectly unmeaning, unless it shall insist on 
remaining in the Union and being the victim of the guarantee. 
We claim to prohibit other nations from extending their institu- 
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tions on our continent by the Monroe doctrine to which seces- 
sion has given extensive support, but the Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the secession theory, prevents us from putting down 
any military or other despotism among the States of our own 
Union, where it would be tenfold more dangerous. 

But why go round in the treadmill of the arguments which 
relate to the parties to the Constitution, and not rather inquire 
into the nature of that instrument itself? The parties, as we 
have once before said, even in a mere partnership, may have a 
vast variety of relations to each other, the nature of which must, 
of course, be determined by the language of the contract. Some 
contracts of partnership may contain the liberty of retiring at 
pleasure; others of retiring only by unarimous consent. Some 
may allow each partner to judge whether his rights have been 
transgressed and to take his remedy; others may take from 
each all such power and give it to a tribunal without or to 
arbitrators within the body. Some may concede, others may 
deny to the separate partners the right of admitting their sons, 
or to the whole body that of admitting new members. Part- 
nerships may be as loose and temporary or as strict and endur- 
ing as possible. If, then, you cannot deduce the nature of a 
partnership from the notion, how much less can you deduce 
from the original sovereignty of coequal States what their 
rights are under a given constitution. 

The secessionists seem to practice a jugglery on themselves 
by the use of the terms consolidation and confederation. 
“The fundamental fallacy,” says Dr. Palmer, pervading Dr. 
Breckinridge’s entire arguments, “is the misconception that 
it is a consolidated popular government, instead of being a Con- 
gress of republics.” As if the government of the Union must 
be simply one or the other, and there could be no form lying 
between the two extremes which could be called in one aspect 
consolidated and in another a federal compact. Suppose them 
not consolidated, this does not involve the right of secession. 
Suppose them not mere federal compacts, this does not imply 
that the States have no substantive existence. It is surely rather 
a paltry exhibition of the statemanship which has governed a 
part of this country that these extremes should be regarded as 
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rigid molds into one or the other of which our institutions 
must be cast. What is this but a worship of empty forms, a 
setting up of abstractions and reducing of concrete existences 
to the laws of their lean nakedness. 

We must make it then our main inquiry, as with all other 
political forms so with our especially complicated ones, what 
the instrument. of government denotes, what powers are im- 
parted, and what withheld. Can the Union be called a State, 
is it a political unit, do we form a country, a nation, in any 
but a loose, popular sense? The answer to this question must 
be found in an exposition of the instrument of government, and 
has been given by its great expounders almost uniformly in 
one direction. We must, of course, content ourselves with a 
very few considerations which show that the national constitu- 
tion has characteristics, which can appertain only to a State or 
political unit. 

1. It has all the organization of a State or sovereign unity, 
to wit, separate independent legislative and judicial powers, 
with an executive head chosen by the whole nation. The 
machinery of a State proves the existence of a State designed 
for separate action. We may add that this organization is 
armed with all necessary might. 

2. There are citizens of the United States, and the national 
legislature has exclusive power of giving citizenship to foreigners 
by naturalization. Persons may even be citizens of the United 
States who are not and never have been citizens of any State. 
Such are foreigners who have been naturalized while residing 
in a territory, such too, may be residents in the district of 
Columbia, and perhaps others. Citizen and State (civis and 
civitas, organized community) are correlative. The citizens 
of all the States are citizens of this broad, all-embracing State, 
but its privilege of citizenship runs beyond the state limits and 
is imparted to many others. 

3. The United States have territory, lying outside of the 
territorial States, over which the national government exercises 
supreme and undivided political sway. 

4. The constitution and laws made under it, together with 
all treaties, are the supreme law of the land. Here is a State 
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exercising not only authority but supreme authority, and that 
everywhere through the states, and over the territories. More 
than that it binds all state officers by oath to the observance 
of this supreme law. 

5. The Supreme Court of the United States, as a court of 
appeal, is supreme over all state courts, in certain specified cases, 
which include all the important transactions, lying outside of 
the relations of each particular State to its citizens, and of 
these citizens to one another. It thus brings States before its 
bar, and has a power of interpreting what the laws and con- 
stitution of the Union prescribe, which belongs to no other 
body. Both these high powers seem to imply a sovereignty 
which can be affirmed of no State within the Union, and a po- 
litical organism watching over al] the States. 

6. All foreign relations, the supreme functions of peace and 
war, the power to lay and collect taxes, the power in certain 
cases over the militia of each State as well as over the national 
army, belong to this government, and are generaliy regarded 
as high attributes of a State. 

7. The United States government comes into immediate 
contact not only with States, but also in manifold ways with 
individuals. This is the characteristic difference between a 
close and a loose union, and has often been noticed as forming 
a wide contrast between the action of our present system and 
that of the old Confederation. 

Put over against these and the other State or political fune- 
tions which we forbear to notice, the claim that the Constitu- 
tion was a league made by the States, and the fact that no name 
in the singular number was devised for the union, and you have 
a contract which shows the amazing weakness of the secession 
theory. 

Nor is this theory weaker in the support which it can scrape 
together from opinion contemporaneous with or subsequent to 
the formation of the present constitution. It may be safely 
asserted that until South Carolina passed her nullifying or- 
dinance in 1832, no respectable authority for secession can be 
adduced, if this can be called respectable. 
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Dr. Palmer brings forward what is, perhaps, the strongest 
authority on that side in the following passage: 


“The longest argument must have anend. We advert, finally, to the notorious 
fact, that in the very act of ratifying this Constitution, three States asserted their 
sovereign right to resume the powers they had delegated. New York declared 
‘that the powers of government may be reassumed by the people whenever it shall 
become necessary to their happiness : and further indicates what people she means, 
by speaking, in the same connection, of the residuary power and jurisdiction 
in the people of the State, not granted to the General Government. The dele- 
gates from Virginia ‘declare and make known, in the name and in the behalf 
of the people of Virginia, that the powers granted under the Constitution, being 
derived from the people of the United States, may be resumed by them, when- 
soever the same shall be perverted to their injury and oppression.’ In like man- 
ner, Rhode Island protests against the remission of her rightof resumption. And 
while the language is not so explicit as that of New York, the meaning is pry 
cisely the same; for, as the original grantor of these powers was the people of 
the States, and not the collective people of the country at large, the former alone 
had the right to reassume. The other States made no such declarations. In- 
deed, as the right lay in the very nature and history of the federation, they could 
be made by these three only in the way of superabundant caution.” 


With regard to Virginia, it is enough to say that the ob- 
vious meaning of the passage cited is that the people of the 
United States can do away with the general government, 
peaceably or by revolutionary force, whenever it becomes the 
instrument of oppression. It cannot be supposed that the 
right of secession from the Union was reserved to Virginia in 
this clause, else why is it said that the powers derived from the 
people of the United States may be resumed by the same 
people. They are conceived of as acting not in separate por- 
tions but unitedly. As for the rest, the final action of the 
Virginia convention in ratifying the Constitution without 
previous conditions shows that the members accepted of it as a 
whole and forever, although many of them were desirous of 
amendments, some of which were afterwards adopted. 

We cannot find the New York resolution cited by Dr. Palmer 
in the first edition of Elliot’s Debates, which is the only one at 
hand ; but as the Convention of this State acted in concert with 
that of Virginia, this vague and foolish resolution must have 
intended to assert the same right of the American people 
to break up the general government which Virginia had as- 
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serted more than a fortnight before. But there are other par- 
ticulars in the history of this Convention which show tie state 
of opinion much more clearly. It is well known that there 
was a strong party in that body opposed to the Constitution, 
to which, together with Governor Clinton, the presiding offi- 
cer, Yates and Lansing belonged, who had quitted Philadel- 
phia in disgust, leaving only Hamilton to represent New York 
in the Constitutional Convention. So strong was the opposi- 
tion from the anti-federalists, and so uncertain the majority, 
that Hamilton, in a kind of despair, debated with himself upon 
a compromise, by which the State of New York might reserve 
to itself the right to recede from the Union, if the amendments 
which the other party desired should not have been incorpor- 
ated into the Constitution “ within a certain number of years, 
perhaps five or seven.” He consulted Madison on this project, 
who was then sitting in the Congress of the Confederation at 
New York, and who replied as follows: “I am sorry that 
your situation obliges you to listen to propositions of the na- 
ture you describe. My opinion is, that a reservation of a 
right to withdraw, if amendments be not decided on, under the 
form of the Constitution within a certain time, is a conditional 
ratification ; that it does not make New York a member of 
the new union, and consequently that she could not be re- 
ceived on that plan. Compacts must be reciprocal—this prin- 
ciple would not in such case be preserved. The Constitution 
requires an adoption in toto and forever. It has been 80 
adopted by the other States, [including his own, Virginia]. 
An adoption for a limited time would be as defective as an 
adoption of some of the articles only.”* 

This project was brought before the Convention on the 24th 
of July, by Mr. Lansing, whose motion was, “ that there should 
be reserved to the State of New York a right to withdraw her- 
self from the Union, after a certain number of years, unless the 
amendments proposed should be submitted to a general Con- 
vention.” Zhis motion was negatived. Already a form of 
ratification had been proposed, containing the words “ on con- 





* Hamilton’s Works, I, 464, 465. Compare Curtis, II, 587. 
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dition nevertheless that,’ which had been altered into “in 
full confidence that,” and so the ratification was carried through, 
not in the best shape indeed, but unconditionally. 

Do not these facts show that a right of secession was not one 
of those rights with which the American people entered into 
the Union. 

The Kentucky and Virginia resolutions are not referred to 
by Dr. Palmer, but they have some bearing on his cause. 
They relate to the alien and sedition laws, those exceedingly 
odious measures of the dominant or federal party. The Vir- 
ginia resolutions, of December, 1798, protest against these 
laws as unconstitutional, and express the hope that the other 
States will codperate with Virginia “in maintaining unim- 
paired the authorities, rights, and liberties reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” The codperation here in- 
tended is declared by Mr. Madison to consist in “ measures 
known to the Constitution, particularly the ordinary control 
of the people and legislatures of the States over the govern- 
ment of the United States,—which control, as the event 
showed, was equal to the occasion. The tenor of the debates 
discloses no reference whatever to a constitutional right in an 
individual State to arrest by force the operation of a law of the 
United States.”* And yet the doctrine maintained by the ad- 
vocates of these resolutions in regard to the concurrent inter- 
preting power of the States, and of the Supreme Court, must, 
if we understand it, have brought the States into collision with 
the authorities of the Union. 

The resolutions of Kentucky on the same subject, passed in 
November, 1798, and reaffirmed the next year, had for their 
basis a draft of resolutions prepared by Jefferson, which were 
thorough and violent enough to satisfy the most hotheaded 
partisan. Jefferson’s draft says that “every State has a natu- 
ral right, in cases not within the compact, to nullify of their 
own authority all assumptions of power within their limits,” 
and that the legislature doubts not that “cach State will take 
measures of its own for providing that neither these acts nor 





* Letter to Everett of August, 1830, in Niles’s Register, vol. 43, Supplement. 
VOL. XIX, 48 
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any others of the General Government, not plainly nor in- 
tentionally authorized by the Constitution, shall be exercised 
within their respective territories. The actual Kentucky reso- 
lutions follow Mr. Jefferson’s draft, only taking out its eye- 
teeth ; and both would introduce into our public law the view 
of the Union as a mere compact, as well as the power of a State 
to interpret the Constitution for itself against the decision of 
the Supreme Court, while remaining in the Union. But it is 
remarkable that in neither of these intemperate productions, 
dictated by the highest party zeal, is the right of a State to 
secede from the Union at all contemplated, although the prin- 
ciples avowed, if they had been sustained by the nation and 
reduced to practice, would have ended in the paralysis of the 
central government or the breaking up of the whole system. 

But New England and the Federalists must be pressed into 
the service of secession. “The passage of the embargo act,” 
says Dr. Palmer, “inflamed the New England States to the 
highest degree ; so that on the floor of Congress it was de 
clared, they were repining [qu. pining?] for a secession from 
the Union.” As if what was said in the heat of debate, by a 
member of Congress, were of course true, or the act could be 
justified, because they were pining to do it. We presume that 
men, before now, have been “pining” or itching at least, to 
give other men a flogging, but were deterred by the considera- 
tion that it was not right. Of the Hartford Convention, Dr. 
Palmer thus speaks : 


“In the Hartford Convention, at which five of the Eastern States were re- 
presented, the report which was adopted uses the following language: ‘ When- 
ever it shall appear that the causes are radical and permanent, a separation by 
equitable arrangement will be preferable to an alliance by constraint among 
nominal friends, but real enemies, influenced by mutual hatred and jealousy,’ ete. 
Again: ‘In cases of deliberate, dangerous and palpable infractions of the Consti- 
tution, affecting the sovereignty of a State and the liberties of the people, it is 
not only the right, but the duty, of such a State to interpose its authority for 
their protection, in the manner best calculated to secure that end. When emer- 
gencies occur which are beyond the reach of the judicial tribunals, or too pressing 
to admit of the delay incident to their forms, States, which have no common um- 
pire, must be their own judges, and execute their own decisions,’ It is a little 
curious that these avowals of the right of secession should come from the very 
section which is most chargeable with begetting the present schism: and that the 
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very people now most ready to arm themselves for the coercion of the South could 
plead for an equitable and peaceful separation, so long as it was meditated by 
themselves. The infamy attaching to the Hartford Convention springs not from 
their exposition of political doctrine, but from the insufficiency of the cause im- 
pelling them toa breach of compact, and from the want of patriotism which 
could meditate such a step when the country was in the midst of war with a 
foreign enemy.” 


He must be a perverse reasoner who can argue from the 
first of the passages quoted that any right was claimed for one 
or more of the States to separate from the rest by a one-sided 
act. What is said is that separation of the States is better 
than union, whenever the causes of our calamities arising out 
of such union are deep and permanent.* And no forcible 
separation in such an extremity, but one by equitable arrange- 
ment between the parts of the country, is thought of. 

So, too, the other citation contains nothing more than that a 
State may protect its citizens from unconstitutional acts of the 
General Government, or, as it is expressed in another passage 
of the same report, from acts “subjecting the militia or other 
citizens to forcible drafts, conscriptions, or impressments, not 
authorized by the Constitution of the United States.” What is 
there here implying that a State may go out of the Union when 
it pleases, or may even set up its interpretation of the Con- 
stitution above that of the Supreme Court? Moreover, what 
was the Hartford Convention, and what did it recommend ? 
It was the creature of three States, constituted—to quote the 
language of the act passed in Connecticut—‘“ for the purpose 
of devising and recommending such measures for the safety 
and welfare of these States as may consist with our obligations 
az members of the national Union.” So too the legislature of 
Rhode Island appointed delegates “to confer with delegates 
from other States, upon the best means of codperating for our 
mutual defense against the enemy,”—Great Britain,—“ and 
upon the measures which it may be in the power of said States, 
consistently with their obligations, to adopt, to restore and 
secure to the people thereof their rights and privileges under 
the Constitution of the United States.” And in the same 





* See the whole passage in Dwight’s History of the Convention, p. 355. 
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strain, Massachusetts, where the plan of the Convention origi- 
nated, and which is supposed to be the most thorough going 
and radical of the New England States, contemplates nothing 
worse than a revision of the Constitution of the Union. The 
letter written to the executive officers of the other States speaks 
of devising means of security and defense, “not repugnant to 
their obligations as members of the Union!” Lest jealousy of 
the objects of such a Convention should be awakened, the legis- 
lature is content, continues the letter, to repose “upon the 
known attachment of its constituents to the national Union, 
und to the rights and independence of the country.” 

With these professions both the report and secret journal of 
the Convention agree. In the report, besides certain proposed 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, it is re- 
commended to the legislatures of the States represented in the 
Convention, to protect their citizens from forcible drafts, con- 
scriptions and impressments, not authorized by the Constitution 
of the Union, to cause volunteer corps to be formed and armed 
for the purpose of securing their undefended coasts against the 
British, and to make an immediate application to the General 
Government for permission to assume the defense of their own 
territory, and to appropriate a portion of the taxes for this 
purpose. Such was the open action of the Convention: its 
secret journal contains no proposition which looks in the diree- 
tion of disloyalty. And lest there should be thought to be a 
deeper secret, unrecorded on the pages of the secret journal, 
we have the evidence on oath, in a suit at law in 1831, of Roger 
M. Sherman, one of the members from Connecticut. ‘“ There 
was not,” says he, “a single motion, resolution, or subject of 
debate, but what appears in the printed journal or report. I 
believe I knew their proceedings perfectly, and that every 
measure, done or proposed, has been published to the world.” 

We have been thus particular in correcting the mistakes of 
Dr. Palmer in this matter, because we have no disposition to 
allow the grave, stately matron of Federalism to be put by the 
side of the harlot of secession. A wife left without means of 
support by a selfish husband, has uttered before now some ill- 
advised words looking to the possibility of separation ; but a 
wife who shapes her theory of marriage with divorce in view, 
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who watches for long years until a convenient occasion for 
divorce arises, and who then breaks away without a bill or 
decree of Court, and marries another—such a wife “ treacher- 
ously departeth” from her husband—she has the heart of a 
strumpet. 

We add in regard to this Convention, that the strong con- 
demnation of it through the country proceeded not more from 
a feeling that New England was disloyal to the country in the 
midst of war, than from a real, although most baseless, suspi- 
cion, that this secret body had projected a withdrawal of the 
States represented in it from the Union. The Hartford Con- 
vention gave in fact the coup de grace to Federalism, and for 
the reason just assigned. Nothing could more clearly show 
the feeling entertained at that time towards the right of a 
State or cluster of States to secede from the Union. 

That feeling was still more marked, when, in 1832, South 
Carolina passed her ordinance of nullification, pronouncing 
certain tariff laws of the United States unconstitutional, null, 
and void ; prohibiting the enforcement of them by any public 
officer within the bounds of the State; ordaining that no 
appeal should be taken in regard to the constitutionality of 
the ordinance from the Courts of the State to the Supreme 
Court of the Union; requiring all State officers and even 
jurors impanneled in any cause in which the ordinance should 
be drawn in question to take the oath to observe it, and de- 
claring any act of obstruction to the commerce of the State or 
of coercion, on the part of the National Congress or Execu- 
tive, a ground for withdrawal from the Union. The ordinance 
was passed by a vote of one hundred and thirty-six to twenty- 
six. The shadow of this baleful thing had been cast upon the 
country some years before, but the great argument in the case 
of Webster versus Hayne, had for a time scattered it. It was 
now reserved for the most popular man in the country, above 
all at the South, by his vigorous measures, and his inculeation 
of sound political doctrine, to nullify nullification, so that it 
was rejected almost everywhere except in its birthplace. Let 
us be allowed to extract a passage or two from his proclama- 
tion relating to this ordinance. “I consider the power to 
annul a law of the United States, assumed by one State, in- 
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compatible with the existence of the Union, contradicted 
expressly by the letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by its 
spirit, inconsistent with every principle on which it was 
founded.” “Is it possible that—even if there is no express 
provision giving supremacy to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States over the States—it can be conceived that an 
instrument, made for the purpose of forming ‘a more perfect 
union’ than that of the Confederation, should be so construct: 
ed by the assembled wisdom of our country, as to substitute 
for that confederation a form of government dependent for its 
existence on the local interests, the party spirit of a State, or 
of a prevailing faction in a State?’ And again speaking of 
the right of secession, he says, “the right to secede is deduced 
from the nature of the Constitution, which, they say, is a com- 
pact between sovereign States who have preserved their whole 
sovereignty, and therefore are subject to no superior; that 
because they made the compact they can break it, when, in 
their opinion, it has been departed from by the other States.” 
“But the terms used in the construction [of the Constitution] 
shows it to be a government in which the people of all the 
States collectively are represented.” “The Constitution of 
the United States, then forms a government, not a league, and 
whether it be formed by compact between the States, or in 
any other manner, its character is the same. Each State hav- 
ing expressly parted with so many powers, as to constitute, 
jointly with the other States, a single nation, cannot from that 
period possess any right to secede, because such secession does 
not break a league, but destroys the unity of a nation. The 
States severally have not retained their entire sovereignty. 
How can that State be said to be sovereign and independent, 
whose citizens owe obedience to laws not made by it? What 
shows conclusively that the States cannot be said to have re- 
served an undivided sovereignty, is that they expressly ceded 
the right to punish treason. Treason is an offense against sov- 
ereignty, and sovereignty must reside with the power to 
punish it.” 

We have extracted these passages from a multitude of others 
equally apposite, to show that we ourselves have said nothing 
new. The doctrine from the first has been the same; the foes, 
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only, of the Constitution, have uttered novelties. Secession is 
not a generation old since Jackson nearly strangled it at its 
birth. And yet Dr. Palmer has the ignorance or the imperti- 
nence to talk of Dr. Breckinridge’s reviving an exploded 
political heresy when he maintains nothing more than Jackson 
maintained, nothing more than has been maintained from the 
formation of the Constitution almost by everybody, semper, 
ubique, except in that voleanie district, which, alas! with the 
loss of political power of late, has spread its fires over the 
Union and bids fair to destroy the fair fabric of our fathers. 

We have confined ourselves to the theory of secession. Its 
practical absurdities, its baleful effects, we cannot stop to con- 
sider; nor is it necessary, for the country is alive to them; 
every day is showing them. Why is it now, some one may 
ask, that the cowardly name of secession is used to cover up 
treasonable enterprises, instead of the strait-forward and honest 
one of revolution? The answer is, that the theory is honestly 
embraced by many, and that, while the conduct and justify- 
ing motives of the leaders in the crime are revolutionary, many 
would have hung back from the same measures, when pre- 
sented to them as the last resort of an aggrieved people, 
which they now defend as carrying out State rights. That the 
conduct in its essence is revolutionary, is evident from the fact 
that no rights are newly invaded, but only a new party, desti- 
tute of the means of aggression, is come into power. But by 
whatever name called, and by whatever theory defended, the 
great question presented by the act of secession to the country 
is palpable. It is no other than whether anarchy shall reign 
over the land for years or even generations, or whether a lesson 
never to be forgotten shall be taught to this Union of States 
that it is an evil thing and a bitter to depart in passion or in 
pride from obedience to the Constitution. That Constitution, 
as we believe, is now interpreting and strengthening itself; 
it is becoming sacred by martyrdoms and the baptism of the 
sword. May a good God uphold it by victories in the field, 
since we are brought to that sad necessity. May he rebuke 
and bring to an end “the noise of the seas, the noise of their 
waves, and the tumult of the people.” 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Hesrew Men anv Trwes.*—The title of this work, if given 
at full length, would be “Hebrew Men and Times, historically 
considered from the stand-point of Newman and Theodore 
Parker.” And yet the author seems to believe what he writes in 
the preface, “I have conscientiously sought to avoid entangling 
this little work with any sort of dogmatism, literary or theologi. 
cal, and to keep it true to its strictly historical intention. Not 
that I can claim to have succeeded perfectly. Indeed, when ma- 
terials at first hand are so fragmentary and few, no reconstrue- 
tion can possibly be had without the open or tacit assumption of 
some guiding idea. But whatever personal prepossession may 
have been betrayed in judgment of matters in controversy, I 
trust it has been kept so far in reserve as not to interfere seriously 
with the main purpose of the book, or impair such value as it may 
have to readers of whatever creed.” Just as if a history of the He- 
brews, which denies or explains away all supernatural guidance and 
origination, could have any special value to the believer in both. 
As well might you expect to satisfy the believer in the actual 
manifestation of the Shekinah in the Holy of Holies by the most 
exact historical register of the number of tent-pins, or of the 
yards of tent-cloth, which went to the construction of the 
tabernacle which Moses erected in the wilderness. Or as if the 
whole intent and importance of the law did not turn upon the 
question whether it was given from Sinai by Jehovah in a super- 
natural manner, or whether Moses took advantage of a thunder- 
storm to enact it for the direction of the wandering tribes whom 
he had undertaken to mold into a nation. 

To the thinker who has been prepossessed with the conviction 





* Hebrew Men and Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. By Josrru 
Henry Attey. Boston: Walker, Wise & Company. 1861. 12mo, pp. 435. 
Price $1. For sale in New Haven by Peck, White & Peck. 
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that “the supernatural and the miraculous” in the Hebrew his- 
tory is an excrescence, and a deformity, it seems of no importance 
that it be carefully eliminated and explained away, and he cannot 
bring himself to believe that the omission of this element can be 
material in the view of any class of readers who seek historic 
truth. Or he reasons, those who choose to supply the missing 
element of the miraculous can do it for themselves, or can read it 
between the lines of the purely historical record which he thinks 
he furnishes, believing “ that in the way above limited we may 
approach the true and unexhausted sense of an historic Revelation. 
The divine or supernatural element is shown under terrestrial lim- 
itations. Events must be seen on their human side to enable us 
to judge truly of their Divine side. The philosophy of history, 
rightly apprehended, plays into the hands of the philosophy of 
Faith.” 

But if “the philosophy of History” adopted by the writer is 
exclusive or antagonistic to Faith, then what is to be done? 
Faith must, of course, yield to the philosophy which he furnishes 
if she cannot devise a better. If she can devise a better—if she is 
forced to do this by the starveling results and intolerable incon- 
gruities of the solutions and interpretations by which the historian 
accounts for the facts which he records, then she cannot be satis- 
fied with the history of the Hebrew Men and Times which he 
professes. She is disappointed and offended by it. It is offen- 
sive to her judgments and displeasing to her tastes. She will 
not accept its guidance for herself and will not trust others to 
its influence. 

We know how difficult it is to make these views intelligible to 
one who occupies the position of the author of this volume. Hav- 
ing taken his own ground that the supernatural element is irra- 
tional, he cannot bring himself to feel that it should be deemed of 
consequence by any reasonable lover of the truth. We can do 
little more than frankly say that, in our judgment, the book with 
all its research and its fine delineations, is a very unsatisfactory 
and dangerous book. For its unquestioned merits we commend 
it honestly, and for its serious and fatal defects we condemn it as 
frankly, and wish for it anything but a general circulation. 
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Sotomon’s Sonc.*—Everything on which Mr. Withington 
lays his hand receives the unmistakable impress of his genius. 
He is always original, and in the best sense of this much abused 
term, for he is always sincere and always earnest, always out- 
spoken, and never writes without having something to say. Then 
he has been a faithful reader, especially in classical literature, and 
he has thought while he has read. Moreover, he is witty, hu- 
morous, and fresh. All these well-known characteristics are mani- 
fest in this volume, which is by far the most important and 
elaborate contribution which he has ever given to the world. 

The first part, the Manuduction, occupies the largest portion of 
the volume. Its chief object is to defend and illustrate the thesis 
that the poem was designed primarily to foreshow by the medium 
of a song of the love of Solomon for a rustic maiden, “ The forma- 
tion and union of the Gentile church with Christ, when a more sub- 
lime and spiritual religion should be presented.” The author 
distinctly faces the difficulties assumed by this thesis, and he 
grapples with them boldly. He does not shrink from a single 
inference which it involves, but is consistent and thorough going 
in deriving and defending every consequence to which it would 
fairly lead. He is led, in the course of this discussion, to treat of 
several topics at considerable length, as, for example, “ double 
sense,” and “metaphysics.” This last subject is a favorite and 
fruitful one with him. His discussion of “ Divine Love” fur- 
nishes occasion for treating of one of the most fundamental themes 
in moral philosophy. We by no means are prepared to vouch for 
all that the author writes upon each of these points, nor, indeed, 
for his principal doctrine ; but we can honestly say that all which 
he has written is worth reading, and much contains important 
matter for reflection. It is refreshing, in these days of barren 
and vapid rationalizing, to find a writer, like Dr. Withington, 
who dares to defend the principles of a more profound and 
spiritual interpretation, and who brings to this defense the re- 
sults of his own independent thinking. 

The Version, or part second, gives a new translation, with com- 





* Solomon’s Song: Translated and explained. In Three Parts. I. The Manu- 
duction. II. The Version. III. The Supplement. By Leonarp Wirutneron, 
Senior Pastor of the First Church in Newbury, Mass. Boston; J. E. Tilton 
& Co. 1861, 12mo, pp. $23. Price $1. For sale in New Haven by T. H. 
Pease. ’ 
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ments, in the spirit of the doctrine which the author seeks to 
enforce. 

Part third, or the Supplement, discusses at some length, and 
with the author’s characteristic ability, the subjects of inspira- 
tion, and the canon. 

Those who are familiar with the writings and the reputation of 
Dr. Withington, will be desirous to see what he has to say on 
subjects so interesting and so much discussed. Those who are 
strangers to his power and genius, will do well to read this by no 
means ordinary book. 


Weep’s Sermwons.*—No one who knew Mr. Weed will be 
likely to forget or to have any vague or doubtful impression of his 
personality. His college acquaintances will always be able to re- 
call distinct pictures of the rugged faced student who lived in a 
world of his own, never speaking when he was not spoken to, but 
who, whenever his mouth was opened, was always able to pour 
forth a perfect torrent of knowledge, declamation, or argument ; 
who, when he had finished, was as reticent and mysterious as an 
oracle. His person, his manners, his looks, his personal habits, his 
tastes, his amusements, his studies, his aims in life, his gait, his 
conversation, his preaching, were all unique, and all of one con- 
sistent individuality. 

He was preéminently distinguished in the pulpit for his power to 
produce a vivid and deep impression. His memory was prodig- 
ious, his imagination glowing, his illustrations were proper, his 
diction copious, and at times gorgeous, and his intense energy was 
overpowering. He was a strong but by no means accurate 
thinker. He felt earnestly, and at times was misled by his feelings 
into prejudiced views of men and of systems of ovinion, but he 
had a large, honest, and manly Christian heart. We do not 
wonder that the intelligent congregation who sat under his power- 
ful ministration, desired to have many of his sermons again by the 
printed page. His friend and classmate has done all that was 
needed in preparing them for the press, and has prefixed to the 





* Sermons. By the late Rev. Wiu1am Bovron Weep, Pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church and Society of Norwalk, Connecticut. Published by order of 
said Society, for the benefit of his family. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1861. 12mo, pp. 423. Price $1. For sale in New Haven by T. H. 
Pease. 
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sermons a brief sketch of the life of the author prepared by him- 
self, and also a tribute to his memory from Rev. Robert B. Booth, 
who knew him first as his Pastor, and afterwards as his associate 
in the ministry. The volume is published for the special benefit of 
the family of Mr. Weed, and is not generally sold in the book- 
stores, but may be had through the Messrs. Carter of New York. 
We copy the following from the first sermon: 


“ Behold the distinguishing features of God’s benefactions. Who compelled 
him to become overseer and provider to this great poor-house of a world? For 
such is the actual relation between them. What forbids him from burning it 
down over the heads of its inmates, and dismissing them all to annihilation? 
What compels him to give to the beasts their food, and to the young ravens 
which cry: and to man, the largest pensioner on his bounty of all, and the least 
deserving? What law but that of his own mighty-hearted benevolence, con- 
strains him to be the infinite antetype of Joseph in Egypt on the scale of worlds, 
and from his unexhausted storehouse minister sustenance, all that constitutes the 
happiness of life, and life itself, to all their myriad creatures? Then, too, the 
steadiness, the permanent uniformity with which he discharges this vocation— 
not less to us in the sixtieth generation from Adam, than to Adam himself; not 
less to the now existing animal races, than to those that winnowed the air and 
roamed the groves and swam the four rivers of primeval Eden; each successive 
generation of man and beast, as it wakes to being, is sure to find a kind protector 
and provider in him, as each successive child of a faithful parent is sure to find 
the corresponding attributes in him. To what can we refer this but to that un- 
failing love, that element of perpetual motion in God as in men, which never 
wears out, because it has the life and vigor of an eternal principle; and never 
wearies, because its strength consists in exercise; and never stops for want of 
requital, because it is its own reward. If the Lord is good to all, if his loving- 
kindness is over all his works, as a matter of uncompelled, spontaneous impulse, 
if this is universally true at present, and always has been as universally true ever 
since he made them, the only assignable explanation is—because he loves to 
be.” p.5. 


TweEtve Sermons sy Horace Mann.*—These sermons were 
prepared and delivered by the author while President of Antioch 
College. The topics are—I. God’s Being, the foundation of 
Human Duty. II. God’s Character, the law of Human Duty. 
IIL. God’s Law, the principle of spiritual liberty. IV. Sin the 
transgression of the law. V. Testimony against evil a duty. 
Vi and VII. The Prodigal Son. VIII. Temptation. IX. Retri- 
bution. X. The Kingdom of Heaven. XI. Immortality. XII. 
Miracles. 





* Twelve Sermons: Delivered at Antioch College. By Horace Mann. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 1861. 12mo. pp. 314. Price $1. For sale by T. H. Pease. 
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Mr. Mann was distinguished for intense vividness of conception, 
for untamed energy of expression, boundless affluence of illustra- 
tion, and an amazing if not an extravagant copiousness of diction. 
These discourses are marked by all these characteristic features. 
The Philosophy and Theology taught in them can be sketched 
in a few words. The corner-stone of his creed was Human Physi- 
ology. This was his Metaphysics, this his Philosophy, this was 
the perennial fountain from which most of his illustrations were 
derived. Whatever it was necessary to believe in order to believe 
in Physiology he accepted as true; to whatever could be fairly 
derived from Physiology he implicitly assented. So far did he 
earry his favorite science, that the soul itself was largely inter- 
preted by him from the analogies of the stomach, and the con- 
science by the processes of digestion. But Mr. Mann was nota 
materialist. He believed in spiritual phenomena and moral dis- 
tinctions. He insisted on Moral Law and Retribution with terri- 
fic, almost with Quixotic ardor. But it was moral law according 
to Combe’s Constitution of Man rather than moral law as re- 
quiring a personal law giver. His moral order of the universe 
might nearly as well be sustained by the impersonal machinery of 
a pantheistic system as through the personal will of the living 
God. 

As to the views of Christianity and Redemption which he 
taught, our means of judging are scanty. From the sermon on 
Miracles, it would almost seem, that the power over the elements 
displayed by Christ, was, in his opinion, matched or over- 
matched by Sir Humphrey Davy in the invention of the safety 
lamp; that the miracle of Christ in enabling the dumb to speak 
has been reénacted in the successful teaching of the deaf and 
dumb to articulate; and that Christ himself has found not un- 
worthy antitypes, in this generation, in Dr. 8. G. Howe, Dr. 8. B. 
Woodward, and Miss Dorothea L. Dix. 

We do not intend that Mr. Mann would have precisely author- 
ized this representation—but that he is much more earnest to 
illustrate and enforce the points of similarity between these per- 
sonages and our Lord, than he is to note and insist on the points in 
which the miracles of the one differ from those of the other. A 
similar characteristic of vagueness from over statement and extrava- 
gant representation, detracts greatly from the value of what is 
really very good in this volume, and greatly enhances that which 
is evil. 
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TuxssaLonica.*—The author of this book is a believer in the 
premillennial advent of our Lord, and sundry other questionable 
opinions, and has made this volume the medium of enforcing these 
views, as well as of conveying his ideas of practical Christianity, 
We submit, however, the question, whether if Paul were to re- 
vise the volume, he would not say that Mr. Hastings thinks very 
much too well of the old Christians of Thessalonica, and very 
much too badly of the modern Christians and ministers whom he 
belabors so stoutly and so ill-naturedly. 


Spracue’s ANNALS OF THE Mernopist Putrir.t—Dr. Sprague 
has added, in no inconsiderable degree, to the value of the great 
national work upon which he has been so long engaged, by this 
new volume, which is devoted to “notices” of the ministers of 
the Methodist Church. It is pleasant to see that it is received— 
as well it may be—with approbation and warm praise by the 
denomination which is naturally most interested in the impres- 
sions it conveys. It certainly does great honor to the excellent 
good sense of Dr. Sprague, and to the impartiality and catho- 
licity which he has manifested in all his editorial labors, that he 
has thus far been able to satisfy so completely Christians of so 
many different names. We need not, therefore, enlarge here, as 
we have already repeatedly done, upon the value of these noble 
contributions to the ecclesiastical history of our country. The 
new volume is fully equal, in interest, to those which have pre- 
ceded it. The examination, which we have made of it, has 
strengthened the opinion which we have long entertained, that 
there is no body of Christians from whom all denominations may 
learn so much, as from the Methodists. We honor and love them 
for their works’ sake. In some things, which we deem impor- 
tant, we think they are defective, but no one can read, without 





* Thessalonica ; or, The Model Church. A Sketch of Primitive Christianity. 
By H. L. Hasrrves, author of “The Great Controversy between God and Man, 
its origin, progress, and end,” &c. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1861. 12mo., 
pp. 168. 

+ Annals of the American Pulpit; or, Commemorative Notices of Dis- 
tinguished American Clergymen of various Denominations, from the early 
settlement of the country to the close of the year 1855. With Historical In- 
troductions. By Wiittam B. Spracue,D.D. Volume VII. Mertnopist. New 
York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1859. 8vo. pp. 848. Price, $3. 
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profound respect and admiration, these unpretending records of 
the virtues and the labors of so many earnest men, most of whom 
are utterly unknown to fame, and whose very names, Dr. Sprague 
tells us, he has arrested on their way to obscurity. We do not 
wonder at the success which has everywhere attended them; or 
that this denomination, though the youngest in the field on this 
continent, now numbers over two millions ! 

As anecdotes are very wisely not excluded, by Dr. Sprague’s 
plan, from these volumes, we looked, but in vain, for a well- 
known story which some of the editor’s Connecticut correspond- 
ents, if they had chosen, might have communicated, without any 
serious detriment to the interests of the denomination. The story 
is current in New Haven, that when the corner-stone of the first 
Methodist church was laid, on the “ green,” a prayer was offered 
that if any unworthy motives had influenced the church in erecting 
an edifice, the four winds of heaven might be sent to prostrate 
it to the ground. Be this as it may, as soon as the walls were 
fairly up, and were well roofed in, and a tablet had been erected 
over the main entrance, with the inscription, “Hitherto hath Je- 
hovah helped us,” a fearful storm did actually come, one night, 
and the whole structure was laid inruins. So remarkable a coinci- 
dence could not fail to attract attention, and the fact that when 
the church was rebuilt, the tablet with its inscription was not 
replaced till some years had elapsed, kept it. fresh in the public 
mind. 


PressyTERIAN Dicest.*—In the year 1818, “The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America,” appointed a Committee “to extract from the records 
of the General Assembly, and of the late Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia, all such matters as may appear to be of perma- 
nent authority and interest, (including a short account of the 
manner in which missions have been conducted and their success), 
that the same may be published.” The result was a volume of 
400 pages, 12mo., which was published in 1820, and is known in 
libraries as “The Assembly’s Digest.” Some such book is con- 





* A New Digest of the Acts and Deliverances of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, Compiled by the order 
and authority of the General Assembly. By Rev. Wmiam E. Moore. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 8vo. pp. 633, 
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venient in every ecclesiastical confederation, and is quite indispen- 
sable under the Presbyterian. We, ourselves, have often found 
the original Assembly’s Digest in the edition of 1820, a conven- 
ient book of reference. Since the division and duplication of the 
General Assembly in 1837-8, there has been need not only of a 
new Digest brought down to later times, but of two different 
Digests adapted to the differing wants of two similar yet dissimi- 
lar bodies, each claiming to be the original and veritable Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, and each ignoring, 
as far as possible, the existence of the other. The Old School body 
published its own distinctive Digest nearly ten years ago; and 
now we have the “ New Digest” of the New School Assembly— 
a massive volume which is in almost every respect a great advance 
upon the original “ Assembly’s Digest” of forty years ago. It 
contains in the form of authentic records, arranged under thirteen 
distinct heads, a most instructive compilation, illustrating the 
genius and working of the Presbyterian system as modified by 
American influences. The chapters on “ Moral Questions,” (Chap, 
viii), on “ Modes of Evangelization,” (Chap. ix), on “the Perma- 
nent Committees,” (Chap. x), on “Correspondence with other 
Churches,” (Chap. xi), and on “the Plan of Union and the Di- 
vision,” (Chap. xii), are particularly valuable to Congregational- 
ists desirous of understanding the history and the tendencies of 
New School Presbyterianism. 


THE DISUNION CONSPIRACY. 


Works or Joun C. Catnoun.* 
Tvucker’s Partisan Leaver; a Tale of the Future.t 
Lire or GenERAL Joun A. Quirman, Governor of Mississippi.} 


In judging of the present contest at arms between the govern- 
ment of the United States and those who rebel against its author- 
ity, it is of the highest importance to bear in mind the origin of 





* The Works of John C. Calhoun, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1854-5, 
6 vols, 8vo. 

+ The Partisan Leader ; a Tale of the Future. By Epwarp Wittiam Sipyey. 
[Originally issued in 1836.] Reprinted by Rudd & Carleton. New York: 1861. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

t Life and Correspondence of John A, Quitman, Major General U. 8. A., and 
Governor of the State of Mississippi. By J. F. H. Cramorxe. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 2 vols. 12mo., 
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the difficulty and the real question at issue. Any one who is 
acquainted with the laws of human nature,’ certainly any one 
familiar with history, must know that the rebellion which is now 
in progress is not the work of aday. The triumph of the Repub- 
lican party, in the election of Mr. Lincoln, is not the cause of this 
great uprising; at most, that event is only an occasion, artfully 
chosen, as a signal for concerted action. We must go much 
farther back to find the key to a conspiracy which, in magnitude 
and corruption, holds a foremost place among all rebellious plots 
against an established government. We shall look in vain for a 
complete revelation of the scheme by which the Constitution was 
to be overthrown, until all who are engaged in the execution 
of the plan are removed from the stage of action, and their private 
papers, now guarded with scrupulous care, have descended to the 
hands of those who have no occasion to conceal the truth. But 
yet, sometimes the masks will fall from the faces of the conspira- 
tors, and the world will now and then obtain glimpses within the 
lurking-places of treason. Already some of the materials for this 
thorough understanding of the great secession movement are in 
our hands, and a careful study of their contents seems incumbent 
upon all who would know what it is that we are fighting for, and 
who care to form a just opinion of the terms upon which a settle- 
ment is possible. It has been very common since the hostilities 
broke out to hear the remark that there should be no peace till the 
cause of the war was removed,—but we are sorry to believe that 
there are many persons among us who suppose that the threat- 
ened attack upon Washington was the cause of our springing to 
arms at the North, and who would now be ready to sign a treaty 
of peace with the self-styled “ Confederate States,” provided they 
will “lay down their arms and disperse.” We expect to hear in 
the approaching extra session of Congress a new proposal of 
Compromise, and we fear that strong efforts will be used to make 
the North believe that some fresh concessions to the Southern 
States will heal the breach and make us once more a united nation. 

It is these considerations which have led us to examine with 
some care the writings of distinguished and influential Southern- 
ers, that we may look at the present agitations from their point of 
view. 

As might naturally be expected, we begin with the writings 
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of John C. Calhoun. With his position as a stateman of acknowl- 
edged power, but, for the most of his career, of sectional and not 
national aims, every one is familiar. The older generation are 
also well acquainted with the specious arguments by which he 
maintained a pernicious and exaggerated doctrine of State Rights, 
and achieved for himself an unenviable distinction as the “Great 
Nullifier.” But younger men, who wish to understand how the 
dogma of secession, so false and so revolutionary as it seems to us, 
can be upheld under the guise of loyalty, and how nullification can 
be advocated in specific terms as “‘ the Cause of the Constitution,” 
will do well to examine the writings of Mr. Calhoun. They will 
find them to contain the seed which, under the favoring climate of 
South Carolina, has produced two rare harvests within a single 
generation,—nullification and secession. They will discover that 
abstract theorems propounded by Mr. Calhoun, were adopted from 
him by men far inferior in logical powers. Driven, perhaps, to 
accept his conclusions because incompetent to detect the fallacy on 
which they were based, such men have since worked out in 
practical results his metaphysical statements and have arrayed the 
South in arms against the government of the nation. We par- 
ticularly recommend the perusal of the “ South Carolina Exposi- 
tion” of 1828, as it is printed from the manuscript of Mr. Cal- 
houn, in the last volume of his works,—together with his Ad- 
dresses to the People of South Carolina, prepared in 1831, and to 
the People of the United States, prepared in 1832, both of which 
are contained in the same volume. It is well known that the 
occasion of difference between the North and the South, at that 
time, was the Tariff. In these discussions Slavery was alluded to 
only in an incidental manner. Aggressions on slavery, aboli- 
tionism, interference in any way “ with the peculiar institution,” 
were then unknown. No charges on this score are lisped against 
the North. A mere question of finance was the occasion of nulli- 
fication. On that issue alone was set forth the doctrine that our 
country is not a nation but a league, that the Constitution is not a 
union but a compact, and that any state has the exclusive right to 
judge for itself whether or not the compact is violated, and if so 
to take such means of redress as seems to her good. How such 
views were met by the argument of Mr. Webster in his golden 
days, and by the not less cogent arguments of General Jackson, 
everybody knows. By an examination of this passage in the 
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history of the government, it will be seen that the position then 
taken by Mr. Calhoun, years before the anti-slavery agitation, is 
precisely that which the disunionists have since maintained, and 
which is now held by those in the southern states who care to 
have a show of right and reason to justify rebellion. 

There is reason to believe that the ambition of Mr. Calhoun to 
become President of the United States, exerted a strong infla- 
ence, perhaps more than he himself was aware, on these opinions of 
his, respecting the relations between the North and the South, and 
that this in itself is enough to account for the change in his views 
respecting the constitutionality of a protective tariff. It is certain 
that he was disappointed not to receive the nomination of his 
friends for President in the election of 1825, and his disappoint- 
ment was aggravated by the ultimate election of a Massachusetts 
man, not indeed by the people, but by the House of Representa- 
tives. The executive chair, which, except for a single term, had 
been occupied by Virginians from the foundation of the govern- 
ment, was then transferred toa Northerner. Mr. Calhoun was 
well aware of the growing prosperity of the North. He saw how 
it was thriving under free and intelligent labor. He recognized 
in the election of John Quincy Adams, a sign that its growth 
would henceforward be more and more manifest in the councils at 
Washington. Having up to that time been a national man, he 
became in the highest degree sectional. Having previously voted 
in favor of a protective tariff, he now became a free-trader. 
Opposed in his views and frustrated in his purposes, it was now 
that he announced the doctrine, till then unheard of, that no alle- 
giance is due to the Government of the United States, but only by 
every citizen to the government of his state. Between such a 
doctrine of State Sovereignty, and that which was held by the 
framers of the Constitution, the distance is immeasurable. We 
will not consider it in this place. 

Though first to advocate, Calhoun did not first avow the doctrine 
of State Sovereignty. This credit, we are told on good authority, 
belongs to the well-known Dr. Cooper, President of Columbia 
College, South Carolina, a man of talent and of erudition, a 
radical in politics, a materialist in philosophy, and a free thinker 
in religion. In 1828, at the close of an after-dinner speech in 
which he had referred to the injustice which had been rendered 
to the South, he exclaimed, “The time has now come for South 
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Carolina to calculate the value of the Union.” His words fell like 
a thunder-bolt on the assembly. All were amazed, almost all were 
indignant. But the edge of the wedge had been entered, and 
successive blows were soon to drive it deeper. Cautiously, but 
surely, secretly, but with assiduity, Calhoun and Cooper, and 
those who were associated with them, from that day forward, 
began to plot for the severance of the North and South, and 
the phrase “calculation of the value of the Union,” then first 
introduced, became so popular that even its origin was soon 
forgotten. 

It was not our purpose to analyze or review the writings of Mr. 
Calhoun. We have referred to them in order to remind our 
readers that the political heresy, which we are now in arms to 
subdue, was advocated and promulgated by that distinguished 
representative of the South, long before the later agitation of 
the subject of slavery had disturbed the councils of the nation. 

Shortly after “ Nullification” was put down by the strong 
hand of Gen. Jackson, a very remarkable book was printed in 
Washington, entitled “The Partisan Leader.” The author was 
so well aware of the treasonable character of the work, that he not 
only concealed his own name, but that of his publisher, and 
without naming on the title page the true year of publication he 
affixed to it a date twenty years in advance. Instead of reading 
“ Printed by Duff Green, 1836,” (as was the fact), we accordingly 
read, “ Printed by James Caxton, 1856.” A reprint of this work 
has recently been made by a firm in New York; but the copy 
which we have read is one of the original issue, bought soon after 
its publication and duly enrolled on the printed catalogue for the 
year 1838, of the public library to which it belongs, “the Brothers 
in Unity” of Yale College. We are thus precise in our statement, 
because the contents of the book are of such a character that many 
persons have questioned whether the story is not a recent fabri- 
cation, and its reputed publication, in 1836, an advertiser’s card. 

The author of this prophetic novel, for such is the character of 
the work, was Beverley Tucker, Professor in William and Mary 
College, Virginia, a political writer of acknowledged ability, and 
the staunch friend of Mr. Calhoun. He was a man of influence 
and reputation, and unquestionably did much to infect the present 
generation in Virginia with the corruption of secession. 

In this curious book we find foreshadowed events which have 
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lately come to pass. The work is in the form of fiction, and is 
incomplete ;—two parts only having been given to the public. But 
it contains enough to establish the assertion that those who were 
sufficiently sagacious to trace the doctrines of Mr. Calhoun to their 
logical conclusion discovered as an inevitable result of their ac- 
ceptance, the dissolution of the Union. 

The events recorded in the story are supposed to have occurred 
at the close of Mr. Van Buren’s third term as President, and at 
the beginning of his fourth. He is the only distinguished per- 
sonage referred to by name; but those who were familiar with 
the public men at Washington, when the book was first printed, 
could detect, with certainty, many other living characters, dis- 
guised under other names than their own. 

The grievances of the South are represented as having 
reached such a hight that the cotton states have formed “a con- 
federacy” independent of the Union. Virginia has been pre- 
vented from throwing herself on the side of the South by a strong 
constitutional party, and has consequently become the battle- 
ground on which the national troops are aiding the Union men to 
oppose the advocates of secession. Washington is threatened by 
the advancing forces of the South. The officers of the army are 
wavering in their allegiance, and sophistical arguments are brought 
forward with great plausibility to show that their primary allegi- 
ance is due to Virginia; and in case of her difference with the 
United States, sole allegiance is due to the Old Dominion. Cot- 
ton is believed to be king, with rice and tobacco for prime 
ministers ; and strenuous efforts are successfully made to secure 
from England, out of interested motives, a recognition of the 
new confederacy. The North are represented as corrupt and 
cowardly. The slaves are pictured as contented, and devoted to 
their masters. Such are some of the parallels between the pro- 
jected and the actual state of things. More remarkable, however, 
than these coincidences, is one great contrast between the 
prophecy and the fact. The occasion of secession, in the novel, 
is not slavery, nor abolitionism. Here, as in the writings of Mr. 
Calhoun, we find only incidental reference to “the peculiar in- 
stitution,”—none at all to interference with it on the part of the 
north. The national government is represented as having be- 
come monarchical and despotic in the hands of President Van 
Buren and those who surrounded him, and the tariff is again 
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discussed as the obnoxious manifestation of the national power. 
The South appears to have “ calculated the value of the Union,” 
and to have ascertained, by some process which we might expect 
would puzzle even a professor of the higher mathematics, that a 
dependence upon England was better than a continuance of the 
government bequeathed to us from our fathers. 

From the works now noticed we proceed to a brief examination 
of the memoirs of General Quitman, almost the only biography 
which the press has given us of one prominently engaged in the 
execution of the scheme to establish a Southern Republic. 

The speeches and state papers of Mr. Calhoun present the 
doctrine of secession with all the plausible philosophy of a man of 
affairs. The romance of Mr. Tucker embodies, in the garb of 
actual occurrence, the sagacious prophecy of a man of letters. 
The correspondence of General Quitman shows us what. a man of 
arms was disposed to do for putting in practice the philosophy of 
the one, and for bringing to pass the prophecy of the other. 

Like many other southerners, especially of those most heedless 
in the defense of the South, General Quitman was a northerner by 
birth—his father being the Rev. Dr. Quitman, a distinguished 
clergyman of Rhinebeck, on the Hudson. The son, about the 
time of his majority, removed to Mississippi, and identified him- 
self with the concerns of that state, succeeding to one and 
another high office in the gift of the people. His services in 
behalf of Texas, when it was at war with Mexico, and his subse- 
quent gallantry in the war between the United States and 
Mexico, made him popular through the country as a military hero, 
while his avowed adhesion to the Calhoun doctrines of state 
sovereignty, in the extreme form, caused him to be early singled 
out in the South as an appropriate leader in the coming conflict 
with the North. He died in 1858—and his letters, with other 
biographical materials, were given to the public in 1860, by Mr. 
J. F. H. Claiborne. These memoirs have attracted, for one reason 
or another, much less attention than their revelations deserve. 
The public have been too much absorbed in watching living and 
dangerous traitors last year and this, to bestow a great deal of 
time on such as are no longer able to do any harm. To under- 
stand, however, those who are now in the front of the rebellion, 
it is quite worth while to read the career of one who was actively 
engaged in upholding, by his letters und speeches, the doctrines 
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of secession, now advanced by the bayonet and sword, and who, 
if his life had been continued, might now be holding the post and 
awaiting the doom of another Mississippian, the actual chief of 
the new “ Confederacy.” 

We have not room enough to give even a sketch of General 
Quitman’s life. His ambition seems to have been to be to the 
State of Mississippi what Calhoun was to South Carolina. In 
powers of reasoning, and in statesmanship, he was immeasurably 
inferior to the leader of the nullification conflict; but what he 
lacked in intellectual accumen, he made up in sympathy with the 
people, boldness, and military reputation. Mr. Calhoun’s oppo- 
sition to the Union was the tariff. Secession, on that ground, 
being exploded, a new occasion for a violation of the constitution 
was found in the anti-slavery agitations of the North. It made no 
difference that the North had never interfered with slavery in any 
one of the southern states; it was enough that there had been 
free discussion of its evils, and a growing determination to adhere 
to the doctrines of the founders of the government, and do all 
that was possible under the constitution to prevent the extension 
of “a moral, social, and political evil.” In 1850, the passage of 
the Compromise Act gave as much offense to the extreme men at 
the South as to the anti-slavery men at the North. The fugitive- 
slave law was not more odious to New England than was the 
admission of California as a free state, to the pro-slavery advo- 
cates in South Carolina and Mississippi. Then began to work the 
machinations for dissevering the Union, which have inflicted so 
severe a blow on the prosperity of the country. Upon all the 
plottings from that time onward till his death, the memoirs of 
Quitman throw a most important light. 

The letters which General Quitman received from prominent 
Southerners, as given in his life, are quite as curious as his own. 
When it became evident that the free states were to be increased 
by the accession of California, the disunionists of the South began 
to conspire as to which of the states should lead the rebeilion. 
Governor Seabrook of South Carolina, then writes to Governor 
Quitman of Mississippi, that “there are satisfactory reasons why 
South Carolina should move cautiously in this matter,” and ask 
what Mississippi will do. There are other almost amusing illus- 
trations of the reluctance of the Palmetto State to take the lead 
in the contest. “A burnt child dreads fire.” Having received a 
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favorable response from Quitman, Seabrook continues to discuss 
the ways and means by which secession may be brought about. 
Under date of October 23d, 1850, he writes from Charleston, that 
he does not know one man hostile to secession, and yet he believes 
that “the great cause would receive a fatal blow should this state 
[South Carolina] attempt to take the lead,” and he hopes accord- 
ingly that “ Mississippi will begin the patriotic work and allow 
the Palmetto banner the privilege of a place in her ranks.” 

General Quitman appears quite willing to go forward as far as 
South Carolina could desire ; but a fear that the South were not 
ready to unite, or that there was as yet no occasion which would 
justify in the eyes of the world so mighty a revolt, or that the 
accession of Mr. Fillmore to the Presidency, and the subsequent 
compromise measures, would add too much strength to the Union 
feeling, seems to have prevented him from actually venturing on 
open hostility to the national government. 

The connection of Quitman with Lopez, was one of the im- 
portant connecting links in the chain of conspiracy. While yet 
Governor of Mississippi, he gave so much encouragement to the 
proposed invasion and conquest of Cuba, that he was indicted in 
the United States Court for violation of the neutrality laws. The 
vigorous measures which were taken by the governments of Spain 
and of the United States to put down the fillibusters of that day, 
proved to be asevere check upon the conspirators of the Southern 
Confederacy. Cuba has always been essential to their scheme of 
a Mediterranean Empire on the shores of the Mexican Gulf. It is 
the key-stone of their arch. On account of his complicity with 
Lopez, General Quitman expected to be arrested, and was advised 
to resist by Hon. Jacob Thompson, in a letter dated September 
2d, 1850, from which we make the following extract. Says Mr. 
Thompson, “ When the President of the United States commands 
me to do one act, and the Executive of Mississippi commands me 
to do another thing inconsistent with the first order, I obey the 
Governor of my State. Zo Mississippi I owe allegiance, and 
because she commands me I owe obedience to the United States. 
But when she says I owe obedience no longer, rigur OR WRONG, 
come weal or woe, I stand for my legitimate sovereign, and to dis- 
obey her behests is in my conscience treason.” These are the 
words of one who, seven years afterwards, was appointed by 
James Buchanan to a seat in the Cabinet, as one of the Chief 
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Executive Officers of the United States. A letter from General 
Quitman to Colonel John 8. Preston of South Carolina, dated 
March 29th, 1851, is of so much significance that we make from it 
an extended extract : 


“I believe, then, from present indications, that Mississippi, if her propositions 
are not promptly acceded to, will invite her neighboring sister states to form 
with her a new confederacy. She may, from her weakness and the inconvenience 
of her position, withhold the final act until one of her immediate neighbors 
shall also be willing to join her, She will not, probably, even if redress and 
guarantees be absolutely refused, venture to secede alone. Many of her boldest 
and staunchest Southern-rights men would not advise separate secession under any 
circumstances. A few with myself think that there are evils in the future even 
greater than separate secession. 

“‘T concur with you in the opinion that the political equality of the slave- 
holding states is incompatible with the present confederation as construed and 
acted on by the majority, and that the present union and slavery cannot co- 
exist; but I fear that these momentous truths have not yet become fully im- 
pressed upon the public mind in the South. In the cotton states such sentiments 
prevail and are growing; but there are some indications of their existence in 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, and 
although, to some extent, avowed in Texas and Louisiana, they are frowned down 
by most of their public men as treasonable and revolutionary. There is, then, 
no present hope that a majority of the slaveholding states will unite in any ef- 
fective measures for curing the evils. It is vain to look for it or to expect it. 
On the contrary, the measures proposed to be adopted in some of the states, par- 
ticularly Virginia, of a system of petty hostilities within the Union, would not 
only divert attention from sanative remedies, but would really increase the evil. 
There is no hope whatever of united action beyond the cotton states. . 

“For my part, I have long ceased to look beyond the cotton states for any 
united action, unless the North should pursue aggressions so madly and indis- 
creetly as to shock good taste, and insult pride as well as violate justice. Indeed, 
I fear that the frontier states—I mean those bordering on the free states—will 
never abandon the present Union, however great its oppressions, unless rudely 
driven from it by the North, or forced to choose between a Southern and a 
Northern confederacy. There is even danger, in case of the assembling of a 
Southern congress, that Virginia, uniting with the other slaveholding states now 
disposed to submit, will attempt to force upon us some new ‘compromise’ to pre- 
serve the shadow of the Union when the substance is gone. There is danger, too, 
except in those states in which proposed state action keeps up agitation, that the 
public sense of the insult, injury, and oppression inflicted upon the slaveholding 
states will become blunted by time and acquiescence, until it will be very diffi- 
cult to arouse the people to a proper estimate of the extent of the danger which 
threatens them. While it is true that in some of the states, particularly Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Louisiana, much discontent with the late action of Congress 
prevails, and the spirit of resistance is extending itself among the people, yet no- 
where, except in South Carolina and Mississippi, is it proposed to act authorita- 
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tively on these questions. To those two states alone, then, can we look to any 
efficient action. The latter is not yet fully prepared for final action; she has 
less capital, is younger and weaker than the former, and has no seaport. The 
former should, then, take the lead, and fearlessly and confidently act for herself. 
This would prevent practical issues from her neighbors. Mississippi would, I 
feel assured, take position by her side, and soon all the adjoining states would 
follow her example. Thus you will perceive that I think united action on the 
part of the slaveholding states, or even a majority of them, out of the question: 
that there is not even a present prospect of the cotton states authoritatively tak- 
ing joint action. I feel, therefore, convinced that no effective measures will be 
taken of the states separately. The time and energy of the states would be 
wasted in fruitless contests about the proper remedy, and differences of opinion 
on this point would defeat any action at all, even though all the consulting states 
should favor some remedy. If, therefore, the people of South Carolina have made 
up their minds to withdra. from the Union at all events, whether joined by 
other states or not, my advice would be to do so without waiting for the action 
of any other state, as I believe there would be more probability of favorable ac- 
tion on the part of the other Southern states after her secession than before. So 
long as the several aggrieved states wait for one another, their action will be 
over-cautious and timid. Great political movements, to be successful, must be 
bold, and must present practical and simple issues. There is, therefore, in my 
opinion, greater probability of the dissatisfied states uniting with a seceding state 
than of their union for the purpose of secession. The secession of a Southern 
state would startle the whole South, and force the other states to meet the issue 
plainly ; it would present practical issues, and exhibit everywhere a wider-spread 
discontent than politicians have imagined. In less than two years all the states 
south of you would unite their destiny to yours. Should the federal government 
attempt to employ force, an active and cordial union of the whole South 
would be instantly effected, and a complete Southern confederacy organized. All 
these results are problems which the future alone can solve.’”—Vol. ii, pp. 125- 
127. 


Already “ the future” is “solving” the problem, and the world 
will soon understand the result. We might give many pages of 
extracts equally significant,—but we recommend the whole book 
to the perusal of those, if any such there be, who think the North 
is to blame for the evils of civil war. They will see that for years 
the lovers of power in the South, and the advocates of slavery 
extension, have feared that the free institutions of the North 
would leave them far behind, and they have left no argument un- 
tried to persuade the South to regain in a seperate Confederacy 
the prestige which they were losing in the Union. 

The biographer of General Quitman makes the following com- 
parison between the South and New England. It seems unac- 
countable that any one can know so much and be so foolish,—can 
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see so well and reason so ill,—and can fail to acknowledge that it 
is the institution of slavery itself and not the tariff, nor the in- 
crease of Northern wealth and power, nor any New England 
hostility to slavery, which has depressed the South. 

Says Mr. Claiborne : 


“ New England is our opposite in everything. A black and wintry sky frowns 
upon a sterile and rock-bound soil. Her forest, compared with ours, is a wood of 
dwarfs. Industry, and scienve, and labor and capital, are indispensable there to 
production. Nothing comes spontaneously or kindly ; and with all the caressing 
and pampering, she never produces enough for her own consumption. Her facto- 
ries would stop, and her operatives starve but for the fleecy staple and the cereal 
crops of the South. Winter binds up her water power, and her rivers and canals, 
four months in the year; and the cost of fuel, much of which is brought from the 
South, diminishes the profits of her steam-machinery. She relieves herself every 
year of a redundant population by sending South for a living thousands of her 
stoutest-bodied men, and other thousands tempt seas the most remote, leaving 
at home a large majority of females and consumers, 

“ Yet in despite of all this annual expenditure of capital and productive labor, 
she is ahead of us in the career of prosperity. Her population multiplies faster. 
She has ten school-houses where we have one. She has whole navies of mer- 
chantmen and lines of steamships. Where are ours? She has millions invested 
in insurance companies, in national stocks, and in the English funds, She buys 
from us our staples to sell them again, transformed into starch, maccaroni, arrow- 
root, biscuit, whisky, brandy, rum, candies, snuff, prints, cambrics, Lowells, 
and a thousand other fabrics, under the protection of a principle which gives 
her a decided advantage in our markets over the foreign manufacturer of the 
same articles. And, under the system, she grows richer and richer, and more 
importunate and more exacting every year; and in the same ratio we become 
poor, and more cringing and more timid. 

“Our revolutionary fathers rose in arms, at the hazard of property and life to 
resist a tax not half so unjust and oppressive. A single obnoxious law overthrew 
the administration of John Adams, a statesman burnished with the lustre of the 
Revolution, and surrounded and supported by its ablest and bravest instruments. 
The legislative action of Virginia alone more than once rolled back the tide of 
federal aggression that threatened to submerge and destroy the limited and 
strictly defined character of our government. But now so much are we accustomed 
to encroachment—so drilled to act as ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ 
for the North—so much absorbed and distracted by their war on our institutions, 
which under the most insidious professions, they continue to wage, that we 
scarcely see, or, if seen, we dare not denounce the colossal evil which has so 
long pressed us to the ground. We see, and we are ready to resist, the flaming 
brand that fanaticism levels at our institutions, but we do not perceive that the 
PROTECTIVE system is a fiend, in the shape of a trusted domestic, who drugs our 
food and our cup, and slowly, but surely, drains away our vitality. 

“This monster haunts us like a phantom in all the occupations of life; is a tax 
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on our labor and on our pleasures ; drives us from our fields, and like the obscene 
birds of Virgil, pollutes even our feasts. 

“Professing loyalty to the Union—which implies a defense of the South 
against the fanaticism of the North—the government supports a system which ef.- 
fectually strengthens the party it proposes to rebuke, and cripples the party it 
promises to defend. There is just this difference. The abolitionist would rob 
us of our slaves; the government will let us retain them, but contrives to dimin- 
ish the profits of their labor, well knowing that thus the institution itself is sapped. 
So they each accomplish, by different means, the same end, the ruin of the slave- 
holder.” pp. 187-189, 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


It would seem as if the present disturbed state of the country 
was to have a beneficial effect in quite an unexpected quarter, 
The “ Publishers’ Circular,” of New York, which gives, every 
Saturday, very full and reliable information respecting all that is 
doing in the book-trade, shows us that, aside from military works 
and the publications of the different religious societies, by far 
the greater part of the new books, that have come from the press 
since the first of last January, have been new editions of some of 
the best of our standard authors. If we could be sure that the 
reading public would confine themselves strictly, for the next 
few years, to works of this description, we could predict that a 
wonderful change for the better would soon be observed in the 
taste of our people! The extent to which the best works in the 
language have been superseded by the most ephemeral publications, 
has long been really lamentable. We commend, then, most 
heartily, the enterprise of those publishers who have continued 
the costly publications which they had commenced in more pros- 
perous times. They are deserving of all praise ; and if, for the 
next half a dozen years, the public is forced, by the absolute want 
of other books, to py more attention to our Engiish and American 
classics, they themselves will certainly be the gainers, and we hope 
that the publishers, too, will reap what they richly deserve—a rich 
pecuniary recompense. Our limits will allow us, at present, to 
do little more than announce the valuable works which they have 
brought out during the past three months. 


Muman’s Latin Curistiraniry—The eight volumes of this 
well-known history, which the Messrs. Sheldon, of New York, 
began to reprint about a year ago, are now all before the public, 
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and are offered for sale at a price which places them within the 
reach of almost every purchaser. In elegance of appearance, they 
are fully equal to the English edition. For years to come, this 
work will undoubtedly be the standard history, in the English 
language, of the rise and growth of the papal power to the period 
of the Reformation. Every church should see to it that these 
beautiful volumes have a place in their pastor’s library. 


Lorp Bacon’s Works.—Messrs. Brown and Taggard, of 
Boston, stili continue to issue, monthly, with commendable regu- 
larity, their superb reprints of Mr. Spedding’s new English edition 
of the works of Lord Bacon. The literary and professional works 
have now all been published, and are presented complete in five 
volumes, which are unsurpassed in beauty of typography by 
anything which has appeared from the American press. The 
publishers inform us that notwithstanding the present unfavorable 
state of things in the country, they have already nearly a thousand 
subscribers, and therefore feel encouraged to proceed immediately 
with the printing of the philosophical works, which will be issued 
in ten volumes. The first of these, which commences with the 
Novum Organum, is already before the public. It contains a 
very interesting statement from the pen of Mr. Spedding, with 
regard to the plan on which he and his fellow editors have pro- 
ceeded in the preparation and management of this edition. A 
striking engraving of Lord Bacon accompanies this first volume, 
which is particularly worthy of notice. It represents him in the 
full maturity of his powers as “Lorde Highe Chancellour of 
Englande, and one of his Majesties most honorable privie coun- 
sell.” It is from an old print by Simon Pass, and is engraved by 
H. Wright Smith. The reasons that determined Mr. Spedding 
in his selection of this portrait from those which are preserved at 
Gorhambury, are stated by him in his preface, with much par- 
ticularity, and will be read with much interest. We bespeak for 
this really princely edition the patronage which it merits. [For 
sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. ] 


Coorrr’s Novets.—We would call attention to this beautiful 
edition of the complete works of the great American novelist, 
which was commenced over two years ago by Messrs. W. A. 
Townsend & Co. of New York. Since the late change in the firm, 
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the publication of the volumes of this very extended series has 
been continued by Mr. F. T. Gregory, one of the former partners, 
with the greatest regularity, and now in the course of a few weeks 
we may expect that it will be successfully completed. The last 
volume, which will be issued September Ist, will contain a portrait 
of Mr. Cooper from a painting by Elliott; a view of Otsego Hall; 
and a biographical sketch by Mr. William C. Bryant. Each vol- 
ume contains two admirable engravings on steel and a number of 
sketches on wood, designed by Darley expressly for this edition, 
and engraved by the first artists of the country. 


Dickens’s Novets.—Mr. Gregory is also continuing the beauti- 
fully illustrated series of Dickens’s novels which was lately com- 
menced by Messrs. W. A. Townsend & Co. ; and now the Pickwick 
Papers in four volumes, Oliver Twist in two volumes, and Nicholas 
Nickleby in four volumes, are before the public. This edition 
far surpasses all others which have yet been published. The vol- 
umes are of a most convenient size—rather small duodecimo— 
printed upon exquisitely tinted paper, and each one is illustrated 
with two engravings from drawings by F. O. C. Darley and 
John Gilbert. Their appearance is really superb, and we cannot 
doubt that the enterprise and the taste which the publisher has 
displayed will be well rewarded. 


Irvine’s Works.—Mr. George P. Putnam is advancing rapidly 
towards the completion of his “ national edition” of the works of 
Washington Irving. Since the last number of the New Englander 
appeared, the Crayon Miscellany, the Alhambra, and the Adven § 
tures of Captain Bonneville have been added to the series. The J 
admirable engravings with which this edition is so amply pro- 
vided add very much to its attractiveness and value. 


MISCELLANY. 


REBELLION Recorpd.*—The time has been when it was a practi- 
cable thing to preserve a file of newspapers, and so to retain from 
week to week, and from month to month, a tolerably convenient 
record of the current everts, and of contemporary documents for 





* The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events, 1860-61. Edited by 
Frank Moore, Author of Diary of the American Revolution. New York: G. P. 
Putnam. Parts I, II. 
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future reference. But the modern American newspaper is too 
fugacious, and spreads itself too widely, to be caught and pre- 
served by any man who has much else to do. Nor will a serap- 
book, to be filled with slips cut from the daily or weekly newspa- 
per, meet the want of those who would revise and remember 
what they read of the history of their own age. Mr. Frank 
Moore’s Rebellion Record is a publication on a new plan—com- 
bining to some extent the advantages of a weekly chronicle and 
of an Annual Register. It confines itself to the single topic indi- 
cated by its title. The compiler’s “Diary of the American Revo- 
lution” gave him the hint for a similar diary of the conflict now 
in progress ; and thus far the execution of his new work is cred- 
itable to his judgment as well as to his industry. The design is 
“to give, in a digested and systematic shape, a comprehensive 
history of this struggle; sifting fact from fiction and reason; and 
presenting the poetical and picturesque aspects, the notable and 
characteristic incidents, separated from the graver and more 
important documents.” Accordingly each weekly number, or 
monthly part, is given in three separately paged divisions, viz: 
“J. A Diary of Verified Facts; II. Poetry and Notable Inci- 
dents; IfI. Documents, Speeches, and Extended Narratives.” 
The paging of each separate division being continued from one 


number to another, the work is in fact three distinct yet mutually 
illustrative compilations in one publication. 


Tue Anarcuiap.*—The public are indebted to Mr. Luther G. 
Riggs for the idea of republishing this series of poems, which 
had considerable celebrity and influence throughout the country 
seventy years ago—about the period of the adoption of the present 
constitution. They are political satires, and were universally at- 
tributed at the time to a circle of wits and poets who were 
somewhat celebrated in Hartford and New Haven, and whose 
names are well known in the annals of our early American litera- 
ture. David Humphreys, Joel Barlow, John Trumbull, and Dr. 
Lemuel Hopkins, are all supposed to have been concerned in their 
composition. Colonel Humphreys is thought to have been the pro- 





* The Anarchiad: A New England Poem, written in concert by Davin 
Humrnreys, Jozrz Bartow, Joun Trumsutt, and Dr. Lemvet Hopkins. Now 
first published in book form. Edited, with Notes and Appendices, by Lurner 
G. Riees. New Haven: Published by Thomas H. Pease, who will mail copies 
to any address on the receipt of fifty cents. 1861. 16mo, pp. 128. 
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jector of the series, and the first number appeared, October 26th, 
1786, in The New Haven Gazette and Connecticut Magazine, in 
which journal all the twelve papers were published during the 
years 1786 and 1787. In addition to being a literary curiosity, 
it is deserving of special examination, just now, by all who are 
turning their attention anew to the history of the period referred to, 
That was the time when those same political questions, with regard 
to the nature of our federal government, which we are now dis- 
cussing, were debated with even more of heat and acrimony than 
at the present juncture. It is not at all surprising, then, that as 
these verses were composed on such themes, many of the lines 
are as applicable and pertinent now as they were when first 
written. We make one or two brief quotations, in which the im- 
portance of Union, and the dangers of division and anarchy, are 
admirably set forth : 


Stand forth, ye traitors! at your country’s bar ! 
Inglorious authors of intestine war ! 

What countless mischiefs from their labors rise ! 
Pens dipp’d in gall, and lips inspir’d with lies ! 
Ye fires of ruin, prime detested cause 

Of bankrupt faith, annihilated laws— 

Of selfish systems, jealous, local schemes, 

And Union’d empire lost in empty dreams ; 
Your names, expanding with your growing crime, 
Shall float, disgustful, down the stream of time ; 
Each future age applaud th’ avenging song, 
And outraged nature vindicate the wrong. pp. 57, 58. 


What madness prompts, or what ill-omen'd fears, 
Your realm to parcel into petty States ? 

Shall lordly Hudson part contending powers, 
And broad Potomac lave two hostile shores ? 
Must Alleghany’s sacred summits bear 

The impious bulwarks of perpetual war ?— 

His hundred streams receive your heroes slain, 
And bear your sons inglorious to the main?.... 
Ere death invades, and night's deep curtain falls, 


On you she calls! attend the warning cry : 
“Ye Live Unrrep, or Divivep Dre!” pp. 62, 63. 


Mr. Riggs has contributed notes and explanations, wherever 
they are needed, which will be found a valuable addition, and 
will materially assist those who-are not familiar with the persons 
and scenes that are described and alluded to. 








r 
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ComprenpiuM oF CrassicaL LireraturE.*—The public are 
indebted to Professor C. D. Cleveland for another very useful 
compilation, of the same character, and prepared upon the same 
plan as his works on English and American literature. The 
volume, whose title we give, contains a collection of choice ex- 
tracts from the best of the Greek and Roman writers, with short 
biographical sketches, and accounts of their works. We notice 
in the book some of the same excellencies which characterize the 
other compilations to which we have referred. It has evidently 
been the design of the editor in them all to make his selections 
from passages which are of a high moral tone, and also, as far as 
possible, from those which have a bearing upon the living and 
exciting questions of the present day. This gives a freshness to 
the extracts which is particularly noticeable, and which would 
sometimes almost tempt us to think that those old Greeks and 
Romans wrote with an eye to counseling and instructing us, if 
we did not know that human nature, and human wants, and 
human trials, are ever the same in all ages, and in all lands. 
This volume will supply a want that is felt in many schools, and 
by many private individuals who have no acquaintance with the 
classical languages. 


Arter IceserGs with Aa Paryrer.t{—Such is the striking title 
of an account of as novel and fascinating a summer’s adventure as 
was ever undertaken! The book is the one of all others for these 
hot days which are upon us! There is something deliciously re- 
freshing in the very title itself. After Icebergs! The illustra- 
tions, too, as we have taken up the book on some of these swel- 
tering days, have brought a sensation of invigorating coolness 
over us! In our ignorance, heretofore, our most prominent 
ideas connected with the dignified monarchs of the Northern seas 





* A Compendium of Classical Literature, comprising choice extracts, transla- 
ted from the best Greek and Roman writers, with biographical sketches, ac- 
counts of their works, and notes directing to ths best editions and translations. 
Part I. From Homer to Longinus. «+ II. From Plautus to Boéthius. By 
Cuartes Dexter Cievetanp. Philadeiphia: E. C. & J. Biddle & Co. 1861. 
12mo. pp. 622. 

+ After Icebergs with a Painter. A summer voyage around Newfoundland. 
By Rey. Lovis L. Noster. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 336. 
For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.25. 

VOL, XIX. 50 
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have been those of apprehension and terror. But this is all ex- 
ploded now! The painter of the Andes and the biographer 
of Cole have put a hook in the nose of Leviathan. To them 
belongs the honor of having invented a new pleasure! Hunting 
Icebergs on the coast of Labrador is to take its place, hence- 
forth, among the very chief of summer recreations! The Adiron- 
dacks, Lake Superior, and the forests of Maine must now retire to 
the second place. The Straits of Bellisle will be the goal towards 
which the steps of every bold excursionist will be turned for 
years to come! It was an attempt worthy of the painter of 
Niagara and the Andes to seek to catch the dissolving and 
ever changing beauties of the Northern icebergs, and to exhibit 
together on his canvas, in one and the same picture, both a moun- 
tain and a cataract. Those only who have seen in New York the 
result, as it has there been exhibited, can know how well Mr. 
Church has succeeded again in conquering every difficulty, and in 
making a painting which will have a world-wide reputation. 
But all can enjoy the pleasure, which, our word for it, is a great 
one, of reading this admirable record which Mr. Noble has given 
of his summer voyage, with the painter, to Labrador and around 
Newfoundland, “ after Icebergs. 


Ten YEARS OF THE WoRLD’s Procrss.*—This is an exceedingly 
useful little book of reference, edited by Mr. George P. Putnam and 
designed as a supplement to “ The World’s Progress,” which has 
now been for some years before the public. The present volume 
is substantially upon the same plan as the other, and furnishes 
a chronological list of prominent events that have occurred du- 
ring the past ten years. There is given besides a very great 
variety of statistics respecting all imaginable subjects pertaining 
to the progress of society in this and other countries, which is 
arranged in a manner which is very convenient for consultation. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—The last six numbers—from July to 
January, 1861—of this popular monthly, considered by ladies so 
indispensable, are offered at the exceedingly low price of one 


dollar. 





* Ten Years of the World's Progress.—Being a supplement to the work of that 
title; embracing a comprehensive record of facts in the annals of nations and 
the progress of the arts from 1850 to 1861. With some corrections and additions 
to the former pages. Edited by Geo, P. Purnam, A. M. New York: G. P. 


Putnam. 1861. 12mo. pp. 869. 
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Lire aND CarEER oF Major Anpre.*—This original and 
exhaustive work by Winthrop Sargent, Esq., will serve to highten 
the melancholy interest with which the memory of this young, 
talented, and ill-fated adjutant-general of the British army has 
always been invested. The book is one of the most readable of 
the season. Few works give such an insight into the state of 
things, in public and private life, in the mother country, and on 
this side of the Atlantic, at the time of the Revolution. There 
are so many topics of interest suggested by the narrative, that 
we reserve a more full review for the next number, when we shall 
endeavor to take up the subject anew. Meanwhile, we advise 
every one to read it. 


Miuirary Works Pusiisnep sy Messrs. J. B. Lipprycorr 
& Co.—We regret that among other things prepared for this 
number, we are obliged to defer, till October, several notices ot 
valuable military works which are published by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. 


* The Life al Career of Major André, Adjutant-General of the British army 
in America, By Wiytnrop Sarcent. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 12mo, 
pp. 471. [Price $1.25. For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease.] 
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